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Turn to the Arts, the uſeful pleaſing Arts 
Of Cultivation; and thoſe fields improve, 
Your erring Fathers left too long deſpis'd. 
Leave not to ignorance, and low-bred hinds, 
That nobleſt ſcience, which, in ancient time, 
The minds of Sages, and of Kings, employed, 
Solicitous to learn the ways of Gon, | 
And read his works in Agriculture's ſchool. 
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TT may ke baten preſumption. in me to 
write upon Agriculture, or the 1 improve- 
ment of the country, when ſo much has 
been written upon that ſubject already, by 
perſons whoſe ability and experience are 
much greater than what I can pretend to. 
The field, however, is large; and there is ſtill 
room to write, eſpecially as what has been 
written, has not been put into practice. 
There is one great error that prevails in 
moſt Authors who have written upon Agri- 
culture, that they dwell more upon theory, 
and philoſophical enquiries into vegeta- 
tion, paſture, and the method of prepar- 
ing proper food for the nouriſhment of 
plants, &c. than upon the beſt methods of 
practice. Theſe, indeed, are good in their 
place; but the method of beginning with 
the practical part, by recommending nothing 
but what is fimple, eaſily underſtood, and 
capable of being reduced into practice by 
the meaneſt farmer, is to be preferred. 
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A perſon may be a very good farmer, tho” 
he may not have ſo much knowledge as to 
give a philoſophical account of the growth 
of plants, &c. Indeed it is often obſervable, 
that thoſe who pretend to know moſt about 
theſe things, make the worſt farmets. But 
when once the farmer has arrived at the 
practical knowledge of huſbandry, he may, 
if he pleaſes, divert himſelf with che phi- 
loſophical part. Every perfon Who knows 
what good farming is, will own, that before 
manure is laid on, the ground ought to be 
properly prepared by draining and ſummer- 
fallowing, and chen graſs, followed: with a 
proper rotation of corn and graſs; and when 
che ground is thus properly prepared, the 
greater quantity of manure that is laid on it, 
the better. I the generaliny of farmers were 
properly inſtructed in theſe very ſimple facts, 
they would ſoon ſee it more for their intereſt 
to improve one acre well, than ten impro- 
perly; which every one has in his power to 
do, from the cottar to the greateſt farmer. 
I have often wiſhed to fee perſons write 
upon the practical part of farming, in ſuch 
2 plain and ſimple manner as thoſe of weak 
capacities might | underſtand: them; for, if 

once people were properly inſtructed in the 
rudiments of farming, they would be always 
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Inereaſing in practical knowledge. — Know- 
ledge found out from experience, which is 
the beſt ſchool - maſter, is ſurely preferable to 
that acquired by theory: And it is a queſtion 
whether a great many books that have been 
Written upon Agriculture, by perſons who 
write from theory alone, have not done more 
hurs than good. Tho! their titles may pro- 
miſe a great deal, yet theſe Syſtems, theſe 
Complete Bodies of Agriculture, have been 
juſtly cenſured as very unfit inſtructors for 
the actual farmer. They may, indeed, do 
very well for the amuſement of a gentleman 
in his cquntry- retirement, and be the means 
of inciting him to try experiments, from 
which ſome new diſcovery may be made 
that, may tend to the general good: But an 
intelligent farmer, who has had long practice, 
and who has managed his farm by adhering 
to a regular rotation of crops of corn and graſk 
in a frugal manner, recording his experience 
in a ſhort pamphlet, would be of moteſervice 
to the Public, than many volumes that have 
been wrote upon that ſubject, ſome of which 

are rather apt to miſlead than to inſtruct. 
There is a wide difference between im- 
provements being known and publiſhed, and 
their coming into general uſe and practice. 
In travelling through the country, I have 
b 2 | 


been often concerned at ſeeing ſuch vaſt 
quantities of barren ground everywhere, 
that might be very eaſily improven, if pro- 
per plans were adopted, and ſteadily adhered 
to. This naturally led me into the train of 
conſidering what might be the moſt proper 
plans for national improvement; and after 
pondering upon this ſubject for many years, 
could not deviſe any ſchemes better cal- 
culated for this purpoſe, than thoſe contain 
ed in the following Eſſays. If the Nation : 
will diveſt themſelves of prejudice, and con- 
ſider them with attention, it is hoped their 
reaſonableneſs and propriety will appear, 
and ſufficiently en n to ar 5 
3 | rao POLES aApcH 
There is no 8 chic can u be prop ſed, 
but there may be ſome objections againſt it, 
on accqunt of certain. particular ſoils and 
ſituations; For, perhaps what may do very 
well in one ſoil and ſituation, may not do in 
another; and what may anſwer. one man, 
may not anſwer with another. One perſon, 
for inſtance, may have more knowledge and 
activity than another, and lays it down as a 
rule never ta plow nor ſow but when the 
ground j is in caſe, whether late or early; white 
perhaps the ſluggard may, in ſome feaſons, 
have a better crop than the moſt active man. 
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But if che ſchemes propoſed be conſidered 
in a national view,” of having the one half 
or two thirds conſtantly in grafs, with a re- 
gular rotation of corn-crops, they will be 
found to be ſubject to as few exceptions as 
any that have yet been deviſed; and as the 
riſk is divided, there are few years but what 
may be favourable either to corn or graſs. 
This ſcheme faves the one half of the ex- 
pence for ſeed, labour, and manure; while 
at the ſame time, tlie returns will be double 
what they are in the ordinary Way, if the 
feaſon be favourable. Tt likewiſe divides the 
labour ſo that the farmer never needs to 
be hurried, but has better opportunity of 
getting the tidd of the ſeaſon for ſowing 
his ſeed, whenever the ground is in caſe to 
receive it.— There is more in this than moſt 

people imagine. Many farmers have been 
ruined by plowing and ſowing the ground | 
when wet, and not drained, and by laying | 

on the manure in ſuch” a ſtate :—But they 

ought to proceed deliberately, and wait the 

different ſeaſons of plowing, ſowing, and 

reaping: whereas they are often apt to fall N 

into deſpair, and raſhly to conclude, that in 

rainy ſeaſons it will not ſoon be fair weather, : 

and ſo plow and ſow when the ground j is wet; 
and in time of harveſt, from the ſame de- 
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ſpairing humour; they open out their corns 


during the ſhort intervals of rainy weather; 


by which many ſuffer conſiderably :—But 


if they would have patience, although the 


ſeaſon may ſometimes be earlier, and ſome- 
times later, yet they may reſt aſſured it will 
come, for ſeed- time and harveſt are pro- 


miſed. How often have we feen dry ſettled 


weather ſetting in after long rains {=there- 
fore, the farmers buſineſs is, when the ſeaſon 
for plowing and ſowing is early, to embrace 
it; but when wet, to wait with patients 
till it comes. It is often ſeen, that the late 
ſowing when in proper: tiddt, will be as ſoon 
ripe as that which was ſown early, arld a 
better crop; ſo that there is no ſuch thing 
as fixing a time for ſowing and reaping. In 
fome years the early does beſt, in others the 
late-—All depends upon the ſeaſon, | 

If any perſon was to take the erauble t to 
keep a regiſter of the ſeaſons for ſowing, 
he would find a great variation, ſometimes 


late, and ſometimes early; but in general, 


the early ſowing has the beſt _ tho' n 
18 no rule without exceptions. 


The principal defign of cheſs ERays, 4 is 


an attempt to ſhow how eaſy a matter it 


would be to ſave above three-fourths of the 


average ſeed ſown in Scotland; and that 
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the produce of corn and graſs might be 
doubled in the: ſpace: of ten years, and in 
twenty years quadrupled, and ſo on in pro- 
portion, ſo long as there were any waſte 
grounds to improve.—If the Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, and Farmers, were to agree to 
have the one half (in ſome places two thirds) 
in graſs, and the reſt in corn, by a regular 
rotation of corn and graſs; and if every 
Farmer were to ſet about improving the out- 
fields, muirs and moſſes, labouring more 
with the ſpade, eſpecially in the Highlands, 
and uſe the manures recommended; they 
would find that it would be much for the 
intereſt both of Proprietor and Tenant. 
If once a general plan was fixed upon, 
put into practice, and univerſally received 
and perſevered in, it would in a few years 
make a very great alteration; and would be 
the means of increaſing trade, manufactures, 
and population, to ſuch a degree, that the 
advantages. accruing to a nation would 
emen exceed belief. 

That the wealth of every nation is pro- 
e en to the number and induſtry of 
its inhabitants, is a truth that will admit of 
no diſpute. Whatever, therefore, contri- 
butes towards increaſing the number of in- 
dividuals in any country, and has a tendency 
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to quicken their Wee mut add to the 


wealth and power of that country. 


Agriculture 1s the great pur of the 
nation, in which every individual is in- 
tereſted, for the moſt material articles of his 
daily ſubſiſtence in food and in drink. In 
this reſpect, all manufactures depend upon it: 


from its produce, it is the chief ſtay of the 


landed intereſt: it contributes largely to na- 
vigation and commerce, in various ways; 


8 and, taking all theſe together, to a vaſt 


amount towards the maintenance of Go- 
vernment. All theſe benefits, important as 
they are, become exceedingly more fo, from 
the conſideration that they are ſtable and 
permanent, the work of prudence and per- 
ſeverance, and which can never decline but 
eee indolence and folly. 

The following Eſſays are kwmbly offered 
to the Public, with a deſign to promote theſe 


ends :—And if the Author ſhall be ſo for- 
tunate as to induce his countrymen to put 


in practice the methods of improvement he 
has. recommended, he ſhall deem himſelf 


happy ; but he earneſtly wiſhes, that in a 


ſubject of ſuch national concern, perſons of 
ſuperior abilities would ſtep forth to correct 


and Lac his deficiencies. 
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mat may reaſmably be ſuppoſed to be tbe 

Difference betwixt the preſent Produce 

of Scotland, and its Produce ſome cen- 

turies ago: And what may be ſuppoſed 

to be the A verage Produce of Scotland 

at preſent „ . 
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State of Britain ſome centuries ago, avith re- 


Nt ert to Ag riculture, and Improvements in 
N 


EFO REE entering upon the main ſubject 

of this Eſſay, the Reader will meet with 
a few obſervations, which the Author has 
not acquired ſo much from reading, as from 
his own obſervation, and conſidering the 
works of Nature.—The deſign of theſe ob- 
ſervations is, firſt, To account, in ſome mea- 
ſure, for the great variety of ſoils that are 
to be found lying ſo near one another, and 
which cannot eaſily be accounted for in any 
ny ater 
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other way, than by ſuppoſing chat the whole 
earth has been convulſed by means of earth- 
quakes; and there is not the ſmalleſt doubt, 
that the water overflowing the earth, would 
make a very conſiderable alteration in the 
ſoil in many places: But when we conſider 
the effects that water has upon the bed of a 
river, or where it has at times overflowed, 
or where the ſea has once overflowed, but is 
now withdrawn, we find, in thoſe places, that 
the ſoil is more of one kind, than in other 
parts of the earth; as we do not find ſuch' 
variety of ſoil in theſe places, till we dig 
down conſiderably below, where the water 
has had no effect. 

The ſecond deſign i is, to give ſome account 
of the origin of ' moſſes; and to ſhow, in 
many different ways, how theſe may be very 
uſeful as a manure; and, when drained, 
would fo much alter the nature of the moſs, 
that it might eaſily be converted into good 
paſture- ground. 

The third deſign, in mentioning. the. "wh 
is only to give ſome hints of its withdraw- 
ing from ſome coaſts, and oyerflowing others; 
ſo that perſons upon the ſea-coaſts may be 
excited to attempt the proper improvements 
of what Nature has formed, either in ſome 
particular ſituations, where very large tracts | 
of ground may be banked in from the ſea | 


where 
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where they have ſtones at hand, which might _ 
be done at a conſiderable leſs expence than 
| moſt people imagine, and be converted into 
paſture, which. might be greatly enriched, 
by letting in the ſea at pleaſure by means of 
ſluices; or, where the ſea is making encroach- 
ments, this may be prevented by means of 
banking, which is particularly mentioned in 
Eſſay 1oth—For inſtance, in a bay or creek, 
where the entrance is narrow, and rock on 
each fide, and a conſiderable ee of 55 
ground within the D ee 8 
The fourth deſign, in mentioning the ori- 
gin of Carſe clay ſoils, being only the ſedi - 
ment depoſed in hollow grounds in time of 
of great floods, where the water ſtagnates, 
is to put the Reader in mind, that wherever 
Nature has formed hollow or flat grounds 
by the ſides of Jivers, by banking them, 
conſiderable. quantities of ground of a very 
rich nature may be gained, which. ought 
always to be in paſture, 
It is hoped, therefore, that the Reader: will 
not be diſpleaſed with theſe obſervations, 
although they ſhould. not coincide with his 
own ſentiments, as there is an evident con- 
nection betwirt them and improvements in 
Agriculture; it being very certain, that if we 
were to ponder, and carefully, conſider the 


works of Nature, we might learn many uſe- 
ful leſſons, 
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Wu we confider with attention the 


grefecs fituation of this Earth, and vier- 


the condition of the mountains and hills, 
the rocks ſhattered, ſtones lying in different 
directions as if they had been thrown up 
topſey- turyey, and many great ſtones lying 


quite unconnected with the rocks at a conſt- 


derable diſtance, both upon the ſurface, and 
very deep in the bowels of the earth; the 


many. different ſtrata of earth lying ſo near 


to and mixed with one another, and the 
great many large cavities in the hills and 
mountains, &c. we have reaſon to conclude, 
that the earth has undergone a great change 
at ſome diſtant period, by being convulſed 
with earthquakes, after it was firſt formed 
oy: the power of the Almighty. | 
Bur though it ſeems to be certain, that 
this earth has undergone, ſome very great 
revolutions, yet we are ignorant at what 
periods theſe changes have. taken place. It 
is very probable, at the univerſal deluge, 
when the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up, that the whole globe was then 


convulſed with earthquakes, produced by 


means of fire and water meeting together 


in its bowels, At this time alſo it may be 


ſuppoſed, that moſt of the mountains and 


hills were thrown up. What gives room for 


this conjecture is, that many different animal 
ſubſtances 
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ſubſtances are found very deep i in the bowels 


of the earth, and amongſt the rocks, ſuch aas 


beds of ſea - ſhells, and limeſtone in great 
abundance. It ſeems to be almoſt univerſally 
agreed, that limeſtone is compoſed of ſea- 
ſhells petrified, and confolidated into ſtone: 


If this be a fact, it may be aſked, how it 


was poſſible that theſe ſhells ſhould have 
come there, if it had not been by the means 


of an earthquake Natural Hiſtorians men- 


tion a great number of animal ſubſtances 
found very deep in the bowels of the earth, 
and even in the middle of rocks, ſuch as ſea- 
ſhells found entire, ſhapes of ſea- fiſn, deers 
horns, wood unconſumed, though in the 
the center of rocks. Some even aſſert, that 
all the coal was originally wood, which, if 
true, is another proof of ' theſe ſubſtances 
being there by means of earthquakes at the 
univerſal deluge. Free- ſtone, lime- ſtone, 
coals, and minerals of different kinds, lie 
moſtly in one direction. Theſe are ſuppoſed 


to be growing % formed in the bowels of 
e flood. Let a perſon dig 
a deep pit in moſt parts of the earth, and he 


the earth, ſince 


will find ſo many different ſtrata of earth 
and ſtone, one above another, chat he is apt 
to imagine that ſome part of them had been 
put there by the force of mens hands, which 
is next to lapollible, This ſeems to be a 


potey 
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pretty ſtrong. proof, that the mountains : are 
not now in their original ſtate. 
Hiſtory. gives an account of new lands 
er up in the middle of the ſea, and of 
others ſunk; and upon the Continents, of 


large mountains formed, and a whole pro- 


vince ſunk at once. It is ſaid, that ſome of 
our Northern Iſles in Scotland were once 
joined together, though now disjoined, and 
at a conſiderable diſtance, ſuppoſed to be by 
means of an earthquake. The higheſt moun- 


| tains in the North of Scotlan d, have every 
appearance of being thrown up by means of 


earthquakes. Some alledge, that chere are 
figns of lava ſtill extant upon ſeveral moun- 


tains in Scotland; and the higheſt mountains, 


riſing in the form of a ſugar-loaf, are hollow 
at the top, having. an appearance of a volcano 


formerly there. This ſhows the power of 


the Almighty Creator, which in a moment 

can remove the greateſt mountain that exiſts, 

and ſcatter it upon the face of the earth. 
In many parts of the world, particu- 


larly in Scotland, large cracts of moſs- 


grounds are to be met with. Many conjec- 
tures have been formed concerning the ori- 


gin of this ſoil; but the moſt probable 


opinion ſeems to be, that moſs is produced 
from large foreſts of wood, either fallen down 
of themſelves by age, or cut down by mens 

| hands ; 
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rent of the water, a great quantity of earth 
or ſediment would be mixed along with the 
wood; and the ſeeds of graſs that might be 


to the firſt in point of quality; when dry, be- 


ing of a ſoft, light, ſpungy nature; and 
when burnt, yielding a very ſmall quantity 


of aſhes, and quality much inferior to the 
firſt peat. The beſt peat is almoſt as black 
as a coal when taken out of the moſs, and 
when fully dried, is very ſolid and weighty. 
All moſs has an antiſeptic property; nor 
is there any ſpecies of earth that will pre- 


ſerve any-thing ſo long from putrefaction: 


therefore the graſs-ſeeds are not conſumed, 


but tanned, and till in a growing ſtate, par- 


ticularly the aquatic plants, The moſs found 
upon the high hills in Scotland, is far ſupe- 
rior to that which is found in the low coun- 


found among the peats, in ras with 
with thoſe of the low country. ET 

As to the time when theſe: "moſſes: were 
uſt formed, it is difficult to determine; it is 


probable 


hands; thus rotting, and ſtopping the cur- 


originally in the ground, or carried by wind 
or water, would make a part thereof. What 
proves this, is, that in many places moſs 
grows again, after a great part of it is taken 
away. But the ſecond growth is far inferior 


try; the former moſtly conſiſting of wood, 
very few graſs-ſeeds and little earth being 


j 
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probable that ſome. of them may be as old as 
the univerſal deluge, when great quantities 
of wood which. floated upon the waters, 
might reſt upon the hollow ground after 
their retreat, remain there and rot. There 
is another probable conjecture, that after the 
deluge, the whole country might in time have 
been over-grown with wood, and theſe great 
foreſts decay through age, and fall down 
and rot. A third conjecture is, that when 
this iſland came to be inhabited, and as there 
were many invaſions by the Romans and 
Danes, and continual wars amongſt them- 
ſelves betwixt the Picts and Scots, one of the 
armies might cut down conſiderable foreſts, 
and leave them to rot. John Evelyn, Eſq; 
on Foreſt Trees, with Dr Hunter's notes, 
mentions two inſtances of this, one by the 
Romans, and the other by John duke of 
Lancaſter, His account is here ſubjoined in 
his own words: He ſays in page 288, © It 
© has been the work and effects of vaſt armies 
* of the Romans, when, finding they could 
* not with all their force ſubdue the barba- 
** rous inhabitants, by reaſon of their conti- 
* nual iſſuing out of theſe intricate fortreſſes 
and impediments, they cauſed whole fo- 
reſts to be cut down by their legions and 
ſoldiers, whom they never ſuffered to re- 
main idle during their winter - quarters, but 
* were 


1 
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« were continually exerciſed in ſuch public 


and uſeful works as required a multitude 


of hands; by which diſcipline, they be- 
* came hardy, active, and leſs at leiſure to 
mutiny, or corrupt one another.“ And in 
page 565, ſays, This John duke of Lan- 
caſter knew well enough when to revenge 
* the depredations made upon the Engliſh 
© Borders : It is ſaid he ſer 24,000 axes to 

* work at once, to deſtroy the woods in 
Scotland. 

Theſe two inſtances, amongſt others, may 
account for part of the moſſes in Scotland, 
as immenſe quantities would be allowed to 
lie and rot, which might * turn into 
moſs. . 

The ſame Author ſays, p. 6 W That 

a dreadful hurricane (happening on the 
* 26th November 1703) having ſubverted 
* ſo many thouſand of goodly oaks, pro- 
* ſtrating the trees, laying them in ghaſtly 

* poſtures, like whole regiments falling in 
battle by the ſword of the conqueror, and 
* cruſhing all that grew beneath them — 
Such was the proſpect of many miles, in 
* ſeveral places reſembling that of Mount 
Taurus, ſo naturally deſcribed by the Poet, 


: ſpeaking of the fall of the Minotaur by 
Theſeus. 


| B Should 
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Should we ſuppoſe this to have happened 
in any diſtant period, on the high hills of 
Scotland, where they were far from carriage, 
the trees would in proceſs of time be con- 
verted into moſs. This in part may ac- 
count for ſo mueh moſs being found 
the high hills. The following note by che 
ſame Author, likewiſe proves this :—He ſays, 
p. 289, Near Lochbroom, between the loch 
* and a hill, the fir and pine grew in ſuch 

quantities, that, from the ſpontaneous fall, 
ruin, and decay of che trees, lying acroſs 
one another to a man's height, partly co- 
vered with. moſs, and partly with earth 
and graſs, which rots, fills up, and grows 
again, a conſiderable hill has in proceſs of 
time been raiſed to almoſt their very tops; 
which being an accident of a fingular res 
mark, I thought fit to mention. 

I has been informed, that one of the 
Earls of Cromarty mentions, either in ma- 
nuſcript or print, that he knew a large wood 
in the North of Scotland, upon the top of a 
hill, that was at a conſiderable diſtance from 
any houſe, and was ſo inacceſſible that peo- 
ple could not get at it, to cut it down, and 
carry it off; and that, through age, it fell 
down of its own accord, and rotted, and 1s 
now a moſs, If this be a fact, it proves 
EP what 
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what has been laid, Aang wood 1 is the origin 
of moſs, 

At this day, very legs bs trees, cg ene 
are to be found in moſſes; and ſo much mall 
wood in the beſt peat, proves that it was 
originally all wood, This is particularly to 
be ſeen in moſt of the moſſes in the hills. I 
have already obſerved, that there is no ſpe- 
cies of earth which will preſerve any-thing 
ſo long from putrefaction as moſs, Human 
bodies have been found in moſſes, which had 
lain a great number of years, and yet were 
not conſumed. Deers horns and ſkins have 
been found very deep in moſles, and taken 


out not conſumed ; and iron and ſteel, both 5 


poliſhed and unpoliſhed, have been found, 
without being much ruſted. Tanners bark, 
when fully rotted, has the ſame appearance 
with moſs; and ſo have the ſawings of wood, 
when rotted. | 

Moſs has ſome excellent qualities, I have 
been told, that the famous ale, remarkable 
for long keeping in a ſound ſtate, is made 
with water coming from a moſs : — And I 
have not the ſmalleſt doubt, that if ſailors, 
in long voyages, were to put in a ſmall 
quantity of tanners bark or peat into each 
caſk, it would prevent the water from putre- 
fying, and be no-ways prejudicial to their 
health, I have heard of a ſhip that was 

a B2- neceſſitated 
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neceſſitated to take in water coming from a 


mofs, which proved excellent, and did not 


corrupt during a long voyage. It is cuſtom- 


ary with apothecaries to put a piece of peat 
in the water in which they keep leeches, 
to preſerve them from ſickneſs, which we 
may conſider as a farther evidence of the 
ſalubrity of this ſubſtance. 

Moſs may be uſed in a variety of ways 
as. a manure, both when burnt into aſhes, 
and unburar, and likewiſe for mixing along 
with dung or unſlacked lime: in a great. 
many places, ſhell-marle is found under the 
moſs ; and in other places, there is a bed of 
clay below rhe moſs, above the marle. 


If you will drain a moſs either with open 


or cloſe drains, then pare and burn it, which 
will coſt from 15 to 20s, an acre, After the 
aſhes are ſpread, it will be in great order, fit 
to. produce a very luxuriant crop of any kind 
of grain, ſuch as wheat, barley, oats, or rape- 
ſeed ; but as the moſs of itſelf is free and 
tender, and the paring and burning makes 
it more ſo, there is no occaſion for plowing it, 
as the aſhes raiſe ſuch a great crop of ſtraw, 
When the moſs is too looſe, the wind has ſuch 
an impreſſion that it looſens the roots, and 
keeps the grain from filling; which is often 


ſeen in moſſes, and may be one reaſon to de- 


ter perſons from ſowing any kind of grain 
upon 
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upon them, from an idea that it will not 
ripen: therefore, harrowing will be ſufficient, 
as the aſhes have a very powerful effect at che 
beginning; but it is not of a laſting nature, 
as the greateſt ſtrength is gone the firſt crop, 
or ſecond at moſt. The beſt method is to ſow. 
in graſs· ſeeds with the firſt crop: if it is ſown. 
with wheat, ſow graſs-ſeeds in the month 
of March or April; harrow and roll it: if 
barley or oats, ſow graſs-ſeeds with the crop, 
and roll the whole after the breard is ſome 
length. If the ſeaſon is favourable, the crop 
will be very great, perhaps about 15 bolls an 
acre, when it ripens equally, and got well in. 
If ſown with rape-ſeed, let it be done in 
the month of July, or the firſt of Auguſt at 
fartheſt ; eight pounds of rape-ſeed or cole- 
ſeed, is ſufficient for an acre. After it is ſown, 
3 harrow and roll it, without plowing : it will 
be ready for cutting down in the month of 
july next year; and it ought to be cut down 
when two-thirds ripe, for it is very apt to 
3 ſhake with the wind when too ripe: it is of- 
ten threſhed out on the field where it grows, 
2 Good moſles, when pared and burnt, often 
produce an amazing crop of rape-ſeed ; and 
when the ſeaſon is favourable, and got well 
in, it will often produce to the value of 15 
or 201. per acre to the oil-mills, but runs a 
© great riſk. both from the winds and rains. 
Immediately 
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Immediately after the rape-ſeed is taken off, 
| ſow it with ten pound of white clover, fix 
pound of yellow clover or trefoil, fix pound 
of rib-graſs, and three or four buſhels of 
natural hay- ſeeds; ; then harrow and roll it, 
but not plow it. The ſame quantity of graſs- 
ſeeds, if ſown with wheat, barley, or oats, 
will produce excellent paſture, worth 208. per 
acre; and fo long as it brings 20s. an acre, 
never attempt to plow it, as it will conti- 
nue good for a number of years. Whenever 
the paſture begins to fail, then renew the 
proceſs of paring and burning as before di- 
rected. There is one thing particularly to be 
obſerved, not to allow any cattle to go on it 
in the winter-time, as bees will Gy the 
graſs. 5 
The rape- ſeed, the ſecond year, will be al- 
moſt as thick as the firſt, by being harrowed 
and rolled immediately after the crop is off, 
which will make excellent paſture for ewes 
and lambs, early in the ſpring, before the 
paſture or ſown graſs gets up. Ewes and 
lambs are remarkably fond of rape. 
Although it would produce a very luxu- 
rient crop of hay the firſt year, it is much 
ſafer only to continue paſturing it, in order 
to make the ſubſequent years better. 
Wherever you have peat of the beſt kind, 
they make an excellent manure as a top- 
— 
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dreſſing for wheat, barley, peaſe, oats, or tur- 
nip in broad caſt, to be ſown upon the top, 
and harrowed in with the ſeed, 20 or 30 
buſhels an acre, or a greater quantity if you 
chuſe; it is not every peat will produee aſhes 
fit for this purpoſe. The aſhes of the ſoft 
foſſy peat, is not good, as it conſiſts moſtly of 
graſs. It would be worth any perſon's while 
who has a good moſs, to build a kiln at the 
fide of it, in the form of a draw-kiln uſed for 
burning the lime: the aſhes thus burnt, would 


be far ſuperior in value to thoſe burnt in the 

field; for the longer the moſs is burning, the 

alles are the better, as it helps to keep the 

ſpirit of the peat from evaporating. There 

is another advantage that the kiln would 

have, that the moſs has no need of being 

made in -the form of a peat, only a few at 

firſt to ſet it a-going; and the kiln would 

burn, if once ſet a-going, though the moſs 

was only half- dry, as the heat upon the top 

would very ſoon dry it, ſo that they might 
continue burning that way for many months 
together, The aſhes would anſwer extreme- 
ly well for top-dreſling either for mea- 
dow or ſown graſs; any ferns, ragweed, 


* 


ruſnhes, or any other weeds, could be thrown 
into the kiln ; and even the ſmall bruſh that 
is left after the peat 1s taken away, would 

burn here; or if there was limeſtone in the 
neighbour- 
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neighbourhood, it would burn the limeſtone 


as well as with coals, when the peat is good; 
ſo that it anſwers two purpoſes, but would 
only require the limeſtone to be broke in 


ſmaller pieces than is commonly uſed, when 
it might be earried along with the aſhes, and 
ſpread to any of the purpoſes above directed; 
only when there was limeſtone, it might lie 
a few days before it was harrowed in. The 


hotter the aſnes are put upon the ground, the 
better. It would ſurpriſe one to ſee what a 
wonderful effect it has upon the crops of all 
grounds that are dry; but wherever the 
ground is wet, it provems ter lime or r aſhes 


having the effece. „8 


80 that whoever has a wood moſs near 


arable ground, may be ſaid never to want 


plenty of manure, as it will anſwer either to 
be put by itſelf on the ground, or mixed with 
dung or lime; and great part of the ground 
lying contiguous to the moſs, may be much 
improven by theſe means. 

In very early periods, it is e that 
the ſea and rivers extended much farther 
on the land, than they do at preſent. There 
are ſeveral places in Scotland, ſuch as Came- 
lon near Falkirk, where it is ſaid that trade 
was once carried on by ſhipping to ſome ex- 
tent; but this place is now removed to a 
conſiderable diſtance from the river, Here, 


chips 
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ſhips anchors, and rings for mooring ſhips, 
have been found below ground; in other 
places, ſhips anchors have been found in 
marſhy ground, and rings in the rocks for 
faſtening ſhips at conſiderable diſtances from 
the water. In making a ditch at Cambuſbaron 
near Stirling, which is above a mile diſtant 
from the river Forth, I ſaw, a good many years 
ago, a long ſtratum of oyſter - ſhells, which 
had all the appearance of being once an 
oyſter- bank: about 3 feet below the ſurface, 


the ſhells were quite freſh; from which it is 
probable, that the ſea once overflowed theſe 
parts; and in many other places, at a diſtance 


from the ſea, great quantities of oyſter-ſhells 
have been found. It is alſo thought; that the 
ſea once overflowed the Carſes of Stirling, 


Falkirk, and Gourie; and, when it had with- 


drawn from theſe and other parts, that it 
overflowed the Goodwin Sands. Inſtances 
can be given of the ſea overflowing many 
other places, and withdrawing from ſome 
which it formerly covered: an iſland ſtart- 


ing up in the ſea, or large rocks thrown up, 


though they do not appear, may occaſion the 
overflowing of the ſea upon ſome coaſts: 


banking and taking in large tracts of ground 


from the ſea, ſuch as Holland, may occaſion 
an overflowing upon the oppoſite ſhore, or . 
ſame other part: an iſland, or large tracts of 

N 1 Ly rocks, 
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rocks, ſinking by an earthquake, may be the 
means of giving vent for a ſubterraneous 
paſſage to the ſea to ſome diſtant part of the 
globe; and it may be remarked, that moſt 
earthquakes terminate by an eruption in the 
bottom of the ſea, being neareſt the center. 
Mr Wight, in his preſent State of Huſban- 
dry in Scotland, vol. IV. page 82, ſays, It 
is thought that the ſea had once overflown 
a great part of the country near Banff, as 
* the ground there is full of bits of ſea- ſhells 
in ſtratums, and earth above them. | Where- 
ever ſea-ſhell is found, it will anſwer equally 
well as lime for a nen and laſt mane 
unn In l 

John Evelyn, fiſt « on a Foreſt Wenne, men- 
tions, page 287, That upon the coaſt of 
* Suffolk, about Dunwich, the ſea does at 
* this day, and has for many years paſt, 
i much encroached upon the land, under- 

mining and ſubverting by degrees a great 
deal of high ground; ſo as by ancient 
* writings it appears a whole wood of more 
* than a mile and a- half, is at preſent fo far 
* within the ſea. This gives room for the 
conjecture formerly mentioned, of the ſea 
withdrawing from ſome coaſts, and overflow- 
ing others; and on the north-eaſt coaſt of 
Scotland, it is confidently averred that the 
ſea is at preſent vifibly ny: 


Very 
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F :VeryecenGderable. tracts of ground might 
be gained from the ſea in many places of 
Scotland, by banking with earth faced up , 
with ſtones in a ſloping direction, not built, 
but laid looſe in an irregu 
will ſtand equally well, if not better than 
when built; this method alſo takes conſider- 
ably fewer ſtones, and ſaves the expence of 
building. Theſe grounds might ſoon be con- 
verted into good paſture, and might be great 
ly enriched by occaſionally nn. in the ſea 
by the fluices. 

There is reaſon to believe, that all the Carſe 
grounds were once overflowed with water; 
and that the clay we now ſee, is only the 
ſediment depoſited in the hollow grounds 
near running waters. Perhaps theſe may be 
of very old date; for, in moſt places called 
Carſe grounds, we find peat below the clay, 
which inclines us to ſuppoſe chat the clay is 
no more than ſediment depoſited in hollow 
grounds in time of great deluges of water, 
either at the flood or afterwards. This alſo 
ſhows, that at that period the run of water 


” 
| — 
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lar manner: theſe 


had been higher than the Carſe grounds. "7 


— But, in long proceſs of time, a river 
deepens its own bed: we ſee this pretty fully 
proven in haugh or meadow- grounds which 
he befide rivers, where once the water had 


everflowed, but dei not now, Bi 
x7 6 We 
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'We likewiſe "OY in theſe WE or mea- 
Aue upon which the water has no run in 
time of flood, and does not come in either at 


top or ſide, but riſes or comes in at the bottom 
of the field, that when it begins to ſubſide, 
a rich ſediment is always left upon the 
ground. Wherever you ſee haughs, mea- 
dows, or iflands, thus ſituated, and often 


overflown with water, "ou will bereite find 


them very rich. 


The richneſs a theſe gend, is in pro- 


portion to the richneſs of the ſoils which the 
river from above comes through, as it carries 
a part of theſe ſoils along with it. It is to be 
obſerved, that where the water runs up, there 
is very little ſand, but a fine light mould or 
mud, which gradually falls to the ground as 


the water ſubſides or clears, - This ſhows the 
beſt method of enriching haugh-ground, by 
keeping the water from running either at the 
top or ſide, but allowing it to enter at the 
bottom, where it ſtagnates, till ſuch time as 


the river falls, as mentioned in Eſſay 1oth. 


I ſhall now proceed particularly to conſider 
the ancient ſtate of Britain, with reſpec to 
agriculture, and improvements in huſbandry, 
SOME centuries ago, Britain was moſtly 


engaged in wars, either foreign or domeſtic, 


of which hiſtory gives a full account, The 
| natural 
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natural conſequence was, that the country 
was often laid waſte; and that the inhabi- 
tants were either driven from their habita- 
tions by their enemies, or voluntarily left 
them, in purſuit of them. The ſhort intervals 
of peace they enjoyed, were moſtly occupied 
in hunting, fowling, &c.: And when to this 
is added, the abject ſtate of vaſſalage to which 
they were reduced by the prevalency of the 
Feudal Syſtem, f it is no wonder that improve- 
ments in agriculture were thereby totally 
neglected, and of courſe many arts loſt.— 
It would ſeem, indeed, that in theſe early 
periods, they ſowed moſt of their corns up- 
on high grounds and outfields, which, by 
not following any proper method of im- 
provement, were turned into muirs, while 
the low country was moſtly covered with 
woods, In theſe dark and troubleſome ages, 
conſidering the confuſion that muſt prevail 
in a barbarous ſtate, and their little atten- 
tion to improvements in agriculture, it is 
more than probable, that their only method 
was to ſow a field as long as it would bear 
corn; then to let that field reſt for paſture, 
and then plow another field from graſs, or 
what might be broke up from the woods 
cut down; which undoubtedly would bring 
great crops for ſome years, but in time 
would run out by often plowing. 


* 
bo * 


Ground | 
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Ground that has been in wood for ages, 
akchough but indifferent ſoil, may produce 
very conſiderable crops at firſt; yet, by con- 

tinual cropping, the foil will in a few years 
be ſo impoveriſhed,” as not to be worth the 
labouring; and in this way only can we 
account for ſo much hilly ground and muirs 
being once plawed, and now run out. For 
the truth of this, we appeal to the preſent 
ſtate of America, Much of the ground 
there, has been, within theſe few years, 
broke up from woods; and a great part of 
it, on account of the frequency of plow- 
ing, has begun to fail in its produce al- 
ready, and will no doubt every year grow 
worſe and worſe, if a different method of 
culture is not adopted. In like manner, the 
foil in many places in Britain 1s very good to 
- this day, but worn out with long cropping 
withour dung, Indeed if we take the beſt 
infield in this country, and crop it conſtantly 
without dung, it will ſoon return to the 
fame ſtate in which we ſee the outfields and 
muirs at preſent, - 

So late as the laſt century, the inabirancs 
of Perth, knowing no uſe for their ſtreet- 
dung, threw it into the water of Tay ; and 
this is vouched for a certain fat to have 

been their practice, until ſuch time as Crom- 
well's ſoldiers inſtructed them what to do 
with 
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with it Nor is it long fince the Ciry:of 
Edinburgh paid about L. 500 a-year'to carry 
their dung off the ſtreets ; though now they 
get a conſiderable ſum yearly, to allow the 
farmers to be at 5 e of nen it 
ofl. 3095280 

It is e however, to think; he 
' moſt of the ground in this country was 
richer at that time than it is at preſent, as a 
great part was daily taken in from land that 
had been lying in wood, which would yield 
great crops for ſome years, without dung; 
and indeed dung hurts land that is newly 
broken up from wood: But they cut down 
the woods in Scotland too rapidl, without 
planting. to ſupply their place. In many 
of the old houſes, we may: ſee what fine oak 
there was: Moſt of the joiſting was of oak; 
and the fronts of a great many houſes' in 
towns, were covered with oak-dales ; ſo that 
they had no occaſion, at that period, for 
importing any wood from abroad for build- 
ing. One reaſon for cutting down the wood 
ſo rapidly, is ſaid to have been, to deſtroy 


the wolves, and other wild beaſts, by which 


the lives of the inhabitants were in danger, 
as is to be ſeen by the old Acts of Parliament. 

At that time, alſo, we muſt ſuppoſe, that 
there was much lefs land in tillage than at 


nn; which would give a longer time for 
the 
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the paſture- ground to lie; and that they 
raiſed. no more corn than what. they con- 
ſumed in their own country, (for we do not 
find in hiſtory, any-thing of their export- 
ing corn; or, if they did; export any, it 
was but very little): For theſe reaſons, al- 
though the method of labouring was. not 
good, yet, having ſo little under the plough, 
it would be ſome time before the ground 
was reduced to the ſtate in which we now 
ſee it: But the longer the practice of having 
outfield is continued, that part of the country 
will be growing TREE = n x 
year. 1 l 
What kürher proves 8 and; aka it 
clear, i is the practice over the greateſt part of 
Scotland at this day, in cropping the ourfield; 
This is done by taking three or four crops of 
_ oats running without dung, except a ſmall 
part in which they fold their cattle in the 
night-time, and then letting it reſt, by paſ- 
turing it for fix years, This is a moſt wretch- 
ed piece of huſbandry, and in time muſt re- 
| duce the whole country into a ſtate of muir 
ground, at leaſt as far as that method is 
practiſed. | 
There is reaſon to think that the aas 
were warmer formerly than they are at 
preſent: at any rate, the quantity of wood 
which was then growing in the country, 
would 
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would tend to keep what was in grain and 
graſs warm, and be a good ſhelter from the 
cold winds. There is likewiſe reaſon to 
think, that the ſame method of outfield was 
practiſed in England at theſe early periods. 
This ſeems evident from ſo much waſte 
grounds and muirs being in tillage ſome 
ages ago. The quantity of waſte ground 
in England, is ſtill very great; and, in many 
counties, their courſe of huſpandry is very 
bad. It is certain, however, that the im- 
provements in agriculture in England, were 
much earlier, and brought to a greater ſtate 
of perfection, than in Scotland. At preſent, 
Scotland is a century behind England, in 
point of improvements, r een 
and arts. 
In theſe early periods, the rent of the land 
was paid to the proprietor moſtly in what 
the earth produced, as there was very little 
money at that time, the rent being paid 
in grain, The proprietor, as we learn from 
the moſt ancient hiſtory, had a fifth part of 
the produce of every kind of grain: And it 
was likewiſe the practice in Scotland, that 
the people ſhould pay a certain quantity of 
live ſtock, and a part of every thing that the 
grounds produced: they were alſo liable to 
a great number of ſervitudes, as is very well 
known to every perſon acquainted with the 
5 D hiſtory 
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hiſtory of theſe times ; — the whole country 
was obliged to turn out to war, when their 
chieftains were engaged. By. this method 
of paying the rents from the produce of the 
ground, the proprietors, in good years, had 
great income, and in bad years it was re- 
| duced; fo that their intereſt roſe and fell 
with that of the tenants. —If there was any 
infield in theſe early periods, we muſt ſup- 
poſe it to have been very ſmall in propor- 
tion to the outfield. 

At that time the whole country was in 
run-ridges, and every one in the town had 
ridge-about with his neighbour; owing (as 
was before faid) to their precarious ſituation, 
that when an enemy attacked them, the 
whole town mi ight turn out equally. Whether 
this was the reaſon or not, I cannot ſay; but 
it is certain that almoſt all the ground in 
tillage was in run-ridges, and is ſo in many - 
places to this day which certainly 1 is a great 
hindrance to improvements in agriculture. 
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Preſent General State of E neland. and Scorland, 


| with reſpect to Improvements in Arricutture, 
and other Arts, 9 


I* treating of this ſecond head, a number 
of things are to be conſidered; but as the 
Author chiefly intends to confine himſelf to 
the 1 improvements in Scotland, he will not 
fay much upon England — Only he muſt 
obſerve, that the improvements in England 
in general, are in a much greater ſtate of 
perfection than in Scotland: yet the "ſtate 
of improvements in England, is very far 
inferior to what might cafily be attained ;— 
for, there, moſt counties purſue. different 
methods of improvement, and many ſtand 
in much need of correction. Some counties 
are almoſt wholly in graſs, which, although 
uſeful in itſelf, is an enemy to population, 
manufactures, and exportation. There is a 
certain proportion of every county that 
ought to be in graſs, and a certain pro- 
portion in tillage; and the Author hopes 
he will be able afterwards to ſhew, that the 
one needs not hurt the other. There are 
ſome other counties that have too much in 
tillage, and too little in graſs, There are a. 
D 2 nc 
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vaſt number of acres in England, that lie 
waſte in muirs and commons, which ought 
to be gradually brought in by ſo many acres 
annually, and ſome other parts planted.— 
What may be afterwards ſaid with reſpect 
to the improvements in Scotland, may in 
part be applied to England or Ireland. 

In conſidering the preſent ſtate of agri- 
culture in Scotland, it will be neceſſary to 

divide the ſubject into different heads. 
In the 1/½ place, I ſhall take notice of the 
ground that is improven in Scotland, called 
infield : . 

2dly, The outfield : 

Za, The muirs, moſſes, and paſtures : : 

4thly, The hills and mountains ;—and, 

Styl, The plantations of wood. 

1. Moſt part of the arable land in Scot- 
land, conſiſts of what is called infield and 
outfield, —The infield, is what is dunged by 
2 rotation of crops, which differs almoſt in 
every {hire or county ; and the whole of the 
infield, and all the improvements in Scot- 
land, will not bear the proportion of a tenth 
part to what is outfield ; and of that tenth 
part in infield that is improved, there is not 
a twentieth part in ſown graſs. There are 
ſome particular places in the country, where 
improvements are advancing very well, by 
having a rotation of crops of corn and 
n ; 
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graſs; - but this bears only a ſmall proportion 
to the whole lands in the country. There 
are other places in the South and Weſt of 
Scotland, where they are throwing the moſt 
of their grounds into graſs for paſture, and 
depopulating the country, which hurts ma- 
nufactures and exportation very much. The 
Author hopes he may afterwards be able to 
ſhew, that it would be much better for the 
country, if the one-half was in graſs, and 
the other in tillage, by rotation. There are 
many gentlemen, and others, who are im- 
proving the beſt of their grounds, and throw - 
ing them into graſs without breaking them 
up, which greatly diminiſhes the produes of 
Scotland, 
2. The ground in e is s by far the 
greateſt part of the country-farms ;-- in ſome 
places is fix to one of the infield, and in 
other places ten to one. This ground, as 
ſaid before, is never dunged, excepting a 
ſmall part, which is folded up for their 
cattle in the night. From the whole they 
take three or four crops of oats, and then 
allow it in general to be ſix years in paſture; 
ſometimes ſhorter, and at other times longer. 
This ground has not been dunged for cen- 
turies together, except folding, ſo that every 
year it muſt become poorer and poorer ;. and 
wherever this kulbangry.. takes place, the 
produce 
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produce of Scotland muſt be diminiſhed gra- 
dually every year, as the moſt of their cattle 
and ſheep are taken away. There are many 
thouſand bolls ſown in Scotland this way, 
that will ſcarce produce the ſeed ſown :— _ 
Some produce it two-fold; and it is reckoned 
a good crop if they have three - fold, and 
which very ſeldom happens. As this is a 
very conſiderable part of the land in tillage 
in Scotland, it muſt very much diminiſh the 
general produce; and wherever it is practiſed, 
muſt make a poor tenantry, which in part 
accounts very well for the poverty of ſo many 
of the tenants in Scotland; and if the pro- 
prietors of land knew their own intereſt, and 
that of their tenants, they would prohibit 
this praQtice altogether, Some of the outfield 
is of as good a ſoil as the infield, if it was 
ſummer-fallowed, limed, and dunged; and, 
in many places, this practice is wearing out 
altogether, but i it is far from being generally 
the caſe. | 
3. The muirs, moſles, ad paſtures, bear 
a very conſiderable proportion to the whole 
of the grounds in Scotland, It cannot be pre- 
ciſely aſcertained what proportion they bear 
to the arable lands; but from what know- 
ledge the Author has, he may at leaſt ſay, 
that they bear the proportion of one half, or 
two-thirds, to what is * and when he 
_ ſays 
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ſays fo, he thinks he is far below what it 


really is. There are a great many muirs of 
good ſoil, and which bear the marks of ha- 


ving been once in tillage, but have been ruin- 
ed by that deteſtable practice of uſing the 


outfield, It is ſurpriſing to ſee, in many places 


where they have been incloſed for planting, 


and no cattle allowed to paſture in them for 


ſome years, the great foggage of graſs which 


has been found; but, in a great many places, 
they are pared, and carried home from time 
immemorial, for fuel and other uſes. What 
part has been incloſed, and planted with firs, 
anſwers in general very well. The muirs 


which are of a light deaf ſoil, and not fo fit 


for tillage, anſwer beſt for planting, The 
muirs which have a clay bottom, when pro- 
perly ſummer-fallowed, limed, and followed 
with dung, have ſome. of them turned out 
tolerably well; but they require to be gently 
cropped at firſt, and ſoon thrown into graſs, 


The moſſes when properly drained, incloſed, 


| pared, and burnt, very ſoon become good 
-paſture, and ſtill better when there is graſs- 
ſeed ſown upon the ſurface, and the whole of 
theſe moſles bear excellent corn for one crop. 
If they were then thrown into graſs, they 
would make excellent meadow ground, which 


ought never to be broke up. Shell-marle is 


found below a great many moſſes, which 


would 
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would do much more than pay fir, the ex- 
pence of draining, and tend to make great 


and rapid improvements upon the fields con- 
tiguous to the moſs, for ſeveral miles round. 
Ihe hills and mountains in Scotland, are 


very numerous, and bear a conſiderable pro- 


portion to the country in general; but we 


cannot exactly ſay how much, perhaps a half 
or more to the low country. Some of them 
are excellent paſture both for ſheep and cattle, 
and are generally more fit for paſture than 


corn: Yet there are ſome rich valleys where 


corns would grow very well, when under 
proper cultivation, and but few crops taken. 
There are a great many places in the High- 
lands, which, though of excellent ſoil, were 


never plowed up, on- account of a great 


many looſe ſtones lying ſcattered upon the 
ground, which could not be taken away 
without incurring an expence four times 
greater than the value of it: yet ſuch places 
would very well pay the expence of delving 


or labouring with the ſpade, and taking a 


few crops ; and after all, the paſture would 
be much better than it is at preſent, To ſhow 
how rich. the land is in ſome parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland, where trees have 
been placed, they grow to an amazing height 
in a few years, extremely clean in the rhind, 


far exceeding any-thing in the low country. 


This 
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This ſhows, that more wood on ght to be 
planted there, than is at preſent; which 
would not only be profitable, but would 
alſo afford ſhelter to the ground, of which 
it ſtands very much in need. Fruit - trees 
alſo thrive very well. — The hills in Scotland 

abound with mines of copper, lead, and iron, 
but it is very difficult to find them out: they 
are often diſcovered by accident; but ſome- 
times, after heavy rains or thunder-ſhowers, 


ſome veſtiges may be viſible, which gentle: 


men in the neighbourhood might look after. 
Incloſing certain ſpots with ſtones might be 
very profitable; and the ſpade- culture ought 
more frequently to be uſed in a great many 
places, which would turn out to good  ac- 
count. As the Highlands in general are very 
populous, the inhabitants might carry on dif- 
ferent manufactures; and the manufacturers 
could labour a confialerabls part of the land 
to much better purpoſe with the bs _ 
with weak horſes. | 

5. Planting goes on in Scotland to a con- 
ſiderable extent, and in ſuch a way as will 
in time turn out to good account; and it 
would be ſtill better for the country, if there 
were more. The plantations of fir-wood have 
on trial turned out to be very profitable.— 
Some ſmall improvements in point of plant= 
ing, will be mentioned in the th Eſſay.— 
5 E „ 
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There are likewiſe ſome conſiderable profits 
made of oak :- wood in the Highlands of 
Scotland, cut once in twenty - one years, 
with fome reſerves or ſtandards ; but whe- 
ther that, or the Engliſh method of letting 
che oak ſtand till it be further grown, is beſt, 
I have not experience enough to determine. 
With reſpect to improvements in the arts, 
as England far exceeds Scotland in point of 
improvements. in agriculture, ſo is Scotland 
 Ikewiſe far ſhort of England with regard to 
arts. It may reaſonably. be ſuppoſed, that 
as improvements in in agriculture increaſe, ſo 
do improvements in the arts. Scotland is 
fituated equally well with England, for the 
improvement of arts, ſciences, and manu- 
factures, if the gentlemen of the country 
would take the trouble they ought to do in 
giving them proper encouragement. 
There are a good many farmers in Scot- 
land juſt now getting into a very good courſe 
of huſbandry ; and if they met with proper 
encouragement from their ſuperiors, it might 
ſoon come to be more general. Trade and 
| manufactures are beginning to make ſome 
ſmall appearance; and if they met with 
proper encouragement, - would be of very 
great ſervice to improvements in agriculture, 
Scotland cannot in time fail of being the 
ſeat of valuable manufactures, from its in- 
exhauſtible 


> 
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exhauſtible mines of coal of different quali- 
ties, lying adjacent to ſea- ports, navigable 


rivers, and canals; from its numberleſs 


waterfalls for turning Wheels; and other 
purpoſes; and, above all, for its cheapneſs of 
labour, by the hands of an induſtrious'and 
temperate commonalty, bat 


Upon the whole, it may „be july nid, 
that for every acre of infield in Scotland, 
there are 40 of outfield, muirs, and moſſes; 
the greateſt part of which might be iinproven 
to bear a regular rotation of crops of corn 
and grafs, ſo as to be brought into the ſame 
ſtate as infield ; and the infield, upon an 
average, hight” be fo improven, as to pro- 
duce double of what it does at preſent. — 
There is alſo a confiderable quantity of rich 
ground for paſture, that might be gained by 
draining of lochs ; in the bottom of many of 
which is ſhell - marle to be found, which i is 
excellent manure, 
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What may n be hatefed 8 to be the. 
Difference betwixt the preſent Produce. of 
-4 Scotland, and its Produce ſome. Centuries 
ago: And what may be ſuppoſed to be the 
CHRONO P roduce of Scotland at e, 


T H E. e betmint * produce of 
* Scotland juſt now, and what it was 
ſome centuries ago, in ſome meaſure de- 
pends upon the ſtate of population in the 
two periods in queſtion. I ſhall not deter- 
mine whether population was greater for- 
merly than it is at preſent — Only it is ob- 
ſerved by ſome, that the cities and great 
towns are more populous now, than they 
were in former ages: but the country, in 
many places, is not near ſo populous, owing 
to very large extenſive farms, ſome parts of 
the country wholly laid out in graſs, and 
there being fewer cottaries and ſmall villages. 
It is not to be doubted, that very great im- 
provements have of late years been made in. 
many places; and if gentlemen and farmers 
were to keep a rotation of crops of corn and 
graſs alternately, there is not the ſmalleſt 
doubt, that the produce of Scotland would be 
much ſuperior to what it was two centuries 

ago. 
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ago. Some arguments are brought againſt 
this. It is alledged, that tho Noblemen and 
Gentlemen have been at very great expence 
in improving their grounds, yet that a con- 
ſiderable part of the ground ſo improven is 
thrown into graſs, and which remains wich- 
our being broke up for corn; and a great 
part of this formerly was infield, and pro- 
duced tolerable crops in the proprietors or 
tenants hands. Another reaſon is, that even 
what is improven, bears a ſmall proportion 
to what is in tillage, of infield and ourfield in 
Scotland. Others ſay, that, ſome centuries 
ago, there were large tracts of lands brought 
into tillage from woods, which at firſt would 
produce very great crops: ; and as moſt of 
the country was at that time covered with 
wood, and the inhabitants are ſuppoſed to 
have been leſs numerous, they would have 
leſs in tillage, conſequently the ground 
would not be ſo much run out, as it is ſup- 
poſed they would take but a few crops in 
one place, and then go to another. It is 
ſuppoſed, and upon very good grounds, that 
in that part of Scotland which is plowed in 
the ſtile of outfields, and which is very con- 
ſiderable, the produce is upon the decline 
every year, and will be ſo While that —_— 
of { omiehs.1 1s continued. eee 
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We ſeldom read in Hiſtory; of any corns 
bein g imported into Scotland, but ſometimes 
of quantities being exported; and now, on 
the contrary, there are immenſe quantities of 
corns annually imported into Scotland, from 
England, the Baltic, &c. This ſhows either 


that the produce muſt be leſs, or the conſumpt 


much more by many thouſand bolls. There 


is not the ſmalleſt doubt that the conſumpt 


of corns now, is immenſely greater than it 
was in former ages, conſidering the vaſt in- 


creaſe of horſes, and butcher - meat of all 


kinds, and the great conſumpt by diſtilleries. 
From theſe conſiderations it may be juſtly 


concluded, that the produce of Scotland is 


conſiderably greater than it was ſome ages 
before; but the expence of raiſing the corns 
is more than double, or even quadruple to 


what it was in theſe former times. It is 
thought, from the ſmall proportion that the 


improved part of the country bears to the 


unimproved part, and the great drawback 


the whole receives from the preſent manage- 
ment of the outfields, that the average pro- 
duce of Scotland does not exceed betwixt two 
and a-half and three returns from the ſow- 
ing. If this be fact, there muſt be conſider- 


ably more land in tillage than was formerly; 


and if fo, leſs than the one half of the land 
chat! is in tillage juſt 0, might be made to 
produce 


0 
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cn the ſame quantity of corn. By this 
means, more than the one - half of the average» 
ſeed ſown in Scotland, and labour, might be 
ſaved. It is not meant to ſave one-half of the 
ſeed upon the ground that is fully improven, 
only from the outfield, and to ſow no ground 
of the infield but what is in good condition; 
which would not only {aye more than one-half 
of the ſeed that is generally ſown, but the 
produce would be conſiderably greater, nay 
even more than double what it was before. 
One principal reaſon for the conſumpt of 

corn, is the great uſe of horſes, both for car- 
riages and ploughs, which have increaſed of 

late to an immenſe number. One deſign of 
theſe Eſſays, 1 is to ſhow how theſe horſes may 
be reduced in number, and likewiſe to ſhow 
how they may be maintained with a ſmaller 
quantity of corn, at the ſame time that they 
might be capable of doing as much work as 
formerly; and that Scotland, by proper ma- 
nagement, may not only maintain itſelf, but 
export great quantities of corn annually, - 


In former ages, a great number of horn- 


ed cattle were uſed for the plough, which 
is now done moſtly, with horſes.—A gentle- 
man of my acquaintance, who was improv- 
ing his farm, being aſked how it went on? 
he replied, That men and horſes laboured 
all, and that men and horſes eat the whole 
produce. 
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produce. This is an error that many fall in- 

to at firſt, viz, the keeping a greater num- 
ber of horſes than the farm can maintain 
with profit, 

Upon this Eſſay, a queſtion may be Rtarted; 

— Granting the produce of Scotland to be 
much more than it was formerly, what is 
the reaſon, that, in former ages, the country 
produced as much as ſupplied the inhabi- 
tants without importation, although at theſe 
early periods they uſed no lime or marle as 
a manure; or, if they did, the quantities were 
but very ſmall, as it is within theſe 5o or 60 
years that linie or marle were uſed in quan- 
tities as a manure in Scotland? Several rea- 
ſons may be aſſigned; at preſent, I ſhall con- 
fine myſelf to two or three. 1, From the 
breaking up of ſo much ground from woods, 
the produce would be confiderable, as I faid 
before. 2, By labouring almoſt wholly with 
horned cattle, confiderable quantities of dung 
would be raiſed; and although it ſhould be 
allowed that they did not know how to make 
proper uſe of that dung, yet the paſturing 
with horned cattle would enrich the ground 
much more than paſturing with, horſes. 3. It 
was cuſtomary with moſt farmers in the low 
country, to have a flock of ſheep in propor- 
tion to their farm: theſe theep, in the day- 
time, went upon the outfields and muirs, and 

| | In 
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in the night: time were put into a fold made uß 
of ſmall incloſures, with feal-dykes whinned 
to keep them in; and when that fold was ſuf- 
ficiently jeathed, or dunged, they were put into 
another adjoining to it, ſo that by this means 
a conſiderable part of the outfields would be 
teathed or dunged every year, and this pro- 
| duced good crops of oats for a year or two. 
The horned cattle were folded every night 1 in 
the ſame way, upon the outfields; ſo that᷑ with 
the dung of the ſheep and cattle together, a 
very large part of the outfield was often teath- 
ed ſo much, that, as far as it was thus dung- 
ed, it produced as good crops, if not better, 
for two years, than the beſt infields. In ſome 
places of the country, they would have'dung- 
ed about a third of their outfields yearly, by 
folding with cattle and ſheep. Immediately 
after harveſt, as ſoon as the corn was got in, 
the ſheep and cattle were brought home to 
eat the foggage where the corns grew; and 
whenever a field was plowed, the ſheep had 
liberty to traverſe upon the plowed land. The 
ſheep are remarkably fond -of the roots of a 
great many weeds; and this not only helped 
to clean the cond. a little, but wherever 
the ground was light and dry, the paddling 
with their feet did great ſervice in making it 
firm and compact; and the ſinall quantity of 
dung and urine that they dropt, would be 
; Ne of 
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of ſome ſervice, eſpecially in thoſe places 
where they lay down to reſt; but if the 
ground was wet, they did hurt with their 
poaching. When the winter ſet in, they were 
brought home, and put into a houſe all night, 
commonly called the ſheep- cote; and ſome 
farmers that had more knowledge than their 
neighbours, raiſed conſiderable quantities of 
fine dung, by throwing in a covering of ſand, 

or littering them with ſtraw or ferns. The 
cattle were put into byres all winter, and fed 
with ſtraw, which alſo raiſed great quantities 
of dung. The number of cattle and ſheep 
then, was much greater than what it is now, 
each farm having horned cattle employed in 
plowing. It is not above 40 or 50 years ſince 
the ſheep were moſtly extirpate from the low 
country upon this plan, and little more than 
half the number of years ſince the plowing 
with - horned cattle" was left off in general. 

Seeing the ſheep and cattle are not uſed in the 
manner formerly done, it is evident the me- 
thod now, of ſowing outfields, is turning worſe 
and worſe every year, and ought to be quite 
aboliſhed, Theſe fold-dykes were part of the 
ſervices of the cottars: they were bound to 
aſſiſt in building them immediately after the 
bear or barley was ſown, and ſometimes ſoon- 
er. Early in the ſpring, when there was no 
froſt, while my had eh a number of horn- 
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this ſcheme was not ſo bad, for the reaſons 
before mentioned, And if that practice was 
ſtil] continued with reſpect to the outfields, 


and theſe limed in ſummer at the rate of 30 


| bolls of hot ſhells to an acre, as far as the 
teath went, giving the firſt plowing im the 


autumn, going as ſhallow as poſlible with the 


plough, not above two or three inches deep 
gathered up, the lime in the vinter- time 


would rot the ſwaird; and by croſs- plowing 


and harrowing it early in the ſpring when 
dry, a very little deeper than the firſt, and 
the ridge cloven the third plowing to the 


ed cattle and ſheep as could teath the third 993 
or fourth of a field of outfield every year, 


2. 


barley, and ſown down with white clover, 


yellow clover, rib-grafs, and two or three bu- 
ſhels of old natural hay-ſeeds, (not rye-graſs), 
always remembering never to alter the ridges, 
either by ſtreighting or levelling, but to keep 
them in the ſituation they were originally; 
by this means, when thrown into paſture on- 

ly, and not hay, and not overſtocking it the 
firſt and ſecond year, or any ſubſequent year, 
the quantity of paſture upon the autfields 
would be ten times as great as before. When 
the outfields are at a conſiderable diſtance 
from the dung made at the'farm-ſtead, this 
is an excellent method; and whenever the 


Paſture: begins to decline, which would be a 


FT -: conſider- 
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conſiderable time before it did fail, then to 
plow it up, and ſow a ſingle crop of oats, and 
follow the plan of rotation mentioned in Eſ- 
ray 4th. By this time there might be a ſmall 

ſteading erected upon the outfields, for mak- 
ing dung, which would raiſe as much as 
ſerve itſelf, taking four or five crops accord- 
ing as it is found in condition. I ſay, when 
the outfield was treated in the manner before 
mentioned, having ſuch a number of ſheep 
and cattle, I am not certain but in the ave- 
rage produce of Scotland, the returns might 
be greater from the number of bolls ſown, 
than the average produce is from the ſame 
number of bolls ſown at preſent. This is evi- 
dent from the great decline of crops from 
the outfields, by the extirpation of ſheep and 
cattle; for the ſheep will live where the cattle 
cannot, eating up what was dunged with the 
teath of the cattle, and many herbs which 
the cartle would not touch. But this ſcheme 
may be abuſed, by having a greater number 
of ſheep and cattle than the farm will pro- 
perly maintain, It might be proper perhaps 
to have only the one half, or a fourth of the 
number of ſheep and cattle, laying it always 
down as a rule, never to overſtock the paſture, 
but always to leave a rank foggage, which 
in the ſummer time retains the dews that fall 
among the roots of the graſs, and preſerves 

wo the 
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the W the ſun not having chat influ- 
ence to extract the moiſture as when eat bare, 
which burns up the graſs. Leaving a rough '. 
foggage in the winter time, keeps the roots of 
rhe graſs warm, and preſerves them from the 
| froſt; ſo that the paſture in ſome ſituations, 
is 14 days earlier in the ſpring at leaſt, than 
thoſe which have been eaten very bare, and 
expoſed to the froſt all winter. I have known 
a field of graſs, being richly laid down after 
ſummer-fallow, and followed with lime and 
dung, kept in graſs for hay from 20 to 30 
years without lime, marle, or dung, or any 
paſture: the hay was always good, and early : 
the graſs was cut for hay before it was quite 
Tipe, and the produce commonly about 200 
Scots {tones of 20 lb. Dutch each ſtone, or 
two tons on an acre at one cutting. This I 
have known upon light and meadow grounds 
next to river- ſides, which were overflowed in 
the winter- time by the water coming up at 
the bottom, and ſtagnating upon the field. 
The park was then ſhut up, and not a beaſt 
allowed to go upon it till next ſummer, when 
it was cut for hay. Although I do not ap- 
prove of this plan, yet it ſhows very plainly 
what good effect a rough foggage has upon 
all graſs grounds; and if there were only one 
ex, horſe, or ſheep, put on it, for ten in the 
common 
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common way, it would not hurt che paſture | 
in the winter time, 
It was a practice in ſome parts of this. 
_country, particularly in the Carſe of Gowrie, 
before they knew what it was to ſummer- 
fallow their grounds, which mighr be about 
Fo or 60 years ago, that before they broke 
up a field from paſture-graſs, which may be 
ſuppoſed was their outfields, they digged the 
whole ground, and ſet it up like fold-dykes, 
in order to wind during "the whole ſummer 
and winter. This produced one or two 
crops -withoar any manure. There was a 
| ſet of men that went about the country 
under the name of dikers, who were wholly 
employed in this way : They had a certain 
wage for every day's work, which went un- 
der the name of a darg ; and it was very 
well known to every perſon, how much a 

darg or day's work amounted to. 
Changes in the mode of farming, very 
frequently take place as well as in other 
things. Every age produces ſomething new; 
and ſometimes we are ſo fond of changes, 
that we abandon ſome part of a ſcheme that 
was good, although under bad management. 
At preſent, in many places of England, they 
are getting more and more into the practice 
of keeping ſheep on the richeſt ſoils and beſt 
paſtures, and find them to be a great help 
tO 
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to the improvement of land in village- hon 
under proper management, by flecking the 
ſheep upon their. fallow-grounds, and tread- 
ing the ground of their light ſoils, after it is 
ſown with wheat, with a flock of ſheep: 
' Likewiſe, flecking them both in autumn and 
ſpring upon the wheat after it is brearded, 
for one night on one ſpot, and ſo on till they 
go over the whole field, and feeding them 
upon the beſt paſtures not overſtocked, then 
fattening them with turnip, which makes 
great quantities of dung. Witneſs the re- 
markable improvements that have been made 
in Norfolk: the ſheep, after having eat the 
paſture- grounds a little, are followed by 
horned cattle. — Mr Barclay of Ury, Who 
adheres much to the Norfolk: huſbandry, 
has done wonders, in farming, by improving 
waſte and muiriſh grounds. I have ſeen 
ſome of his parks that had been eat with 
ſheep in the ſpring. and the beginning of 
ſummer, afterwards ſhut. up a few weeks, 
and then paſtured with horned cattle. It 
was amazing to ſee. the number both of 
ſheep and cartle, that were ſufficiently main- 
tained in thoſe parks, Indeed the ground 
was richly laid down; inſomuch that Ury 
was offered forty ſhillings an acre for one 
large park in paſture, for a number of years; 
which ſhows what great improvements can 
67-2 ak Ps 8 
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be made upon poor ground, by the help of 
ſheep. He raiſes immenſe quantities of dung, 
by which he is enabled to raiſe great crops 
of every kind. It would be doing a conſider- 
able ſervice to the Public, if he would give a 
detail of his improvements. Few in Scotland 
underſtand ſo well as he does, how to make 
the moſt of ſheep and cattle. I have known 
in England, a large park of 100 acres of 
good graſs; wherein, all in the ſame park, 
there were wedders, ewes and lambs, milk 
cows and large oxen, work - horſes, with a 
fine breed of young race and hunting horſes, 
every kind taking by themſelves, not inter- 
mixing with one another, yet every one 
thriving well: And the farmer told me, that 
he had more profit by the park being large, 
than if it had been ſmaller, or ſubdivided. 

I ſhall conclude Eſſay III. with the obſerv- 
ations of a very intelligent practical farmer, 
which he communicated to me in writing 
after peruſing my manuſcript. On this Eſ- 
ay he obſerves as follows: With reſpect 

to the compariſon between the produce. os 
* Scotland at this time, and the quantity of 
corn which was raiſed ſome centuries ago, 
© I think it is evident that the quantity of 
* corn is much increaſed, as well as the num- 
ber of inhabitants. In the low country, 


* there 1 is more corn raiſed by means of the 
© late 


- 
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© latg,1 improvements; and in the Highlands; 
there are many large tracts now cultivated, 
* where, they raiſe both corn and potatoes, 
* which formerly produced but ſcanty pa- 
C ſtures. In the beſt parts of the country, the 
improvements have been chiefly. carried on 
by means of lime and marle ; andthe ſtate of 
„ Millage.) is. much better in thoſe places, than 
8 was he The increaſe of the cities 


4 © an increaſe of Wee 7 which, 
with the additional number of horſes, all 
* ſhow that there is more corn raiſed than 


formerly. There is likewiſe an immenſe in- 


* creaſe, of butcher- meat, beſides potatoes, 

*.turnips, and many ſorts of greens, which 
q add to the ſupport. of the inhabitants. It 
« cannot be ſuppoſed. that the induſtry of 
« theſe laſt forty . years has been abſolutely 
* thrown away; it is clear that more lime 
and marle is at preſent uſed in the way of 
'. agriculture. in Scotland in one year, than 
was uſed in twenty in the laſt century. A 
* perſon muſt ſhut his eyes againſt convic- 
tion, to ſuppoſe that theſe exertions have 
produced nothing. We ſee evidently it is 
: by means of theſe improvements that the 

great cities and manufactories in moſt parts 
+ of the kingdom are ſupported, beſides the 
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 yaſt increaſe of black cattle which are ſent 
to England. Ae 1 
There can only be two argurdeneb uſed 
againſt this doctrine; and theſe, when well 
conſidered, will be found far from ſufficient 
to overturn the above theory. The if is, 
che · great increaſe of ſheep in the South- 
Weſt, and fome parts of the Highlands; 
and the ſecond argument is the decreaſe of 
erops in the remote and unimproved parts | 
of the North: theſe have been adduced: to 
prove that the quantity of corn in Scotland! is 
leſſened. The former argument can carry 
but little weight, if it is conſidered that 
thoſe countries which are converted into 
ſheep-walks, never did produce corn in large 
quantities: the height of the mountains, 
and lateneſs of the climate, owing to the 
frequent rains and long winters, make it 
impoſſible that thoſe narrow valleys have 
ever produced mueh corn; we may add 
to this, the miſerable ſtate of tillage which 
has always been practiſed in thoſe parts. If 
it can be ſuppoſed that thoſe ſheep-walks 
have at any time been well inhabired, it 
could be in no other ſtyle than that of a 
fortreſs, where à band of robbers were 
in uſe to retire and ſhelter themſelves in a 
place, where, owing to its ſituation, they 
could not be attacked; but theſe people 
| * maſt 
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* muſt have ſupported themſelves by depre- 
« dations on the neighbouring countries, and 


that buſineſs muſt have ceaſed ſoon affer 
the Union of the Crowns, 1 t is notdoubted 
in this enlightened, age, but thoſe deſert 


tracts may be much improved, and con- 
verted to ſuch purpoſes as would greatly 


increaſe the quantity and ſize of ſheep, as 


well as the quantity of the wool. In place 


of the preſent barbarous practice of ma- 
naging their ſheep, if the valleys were im: 
proved by means of the calcaridus ſube 


ſtances which in many places are to be 


found in che ground, and the benefits 


which may be derived from folding a cer- 


tain part of their flocks upon their tillage- 


land, there is no doubt but vetches, rape, 
and turnips might be raiſed, as well as 
artificial graſſes, for the ſupport. of their 


young ſtock, which would not. only raiſe 
their ſize in the ſummer, but preſerve 


them through the winter, and greatly im- 


prove the- quality of the wool; and by 
means of theſe artificial paſtures, conſider- 
able quantities of big, rye, and early oats 


might be produced for the ſupport of the 


inhabitants, which would gradually in- 


creaſe in proportion to the produce of the 
WAG, -.:; „ 
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17. The other argument for the decreaſe of | 


c' corn, is better founded; but can bear little 


«a „ 6 


weight in the ſcale againſt the advantages 


© of modern improvements, which are be- 


come ſo very general, It cannot, however, 
* be denied, that in ſome parts of the North 


of Scotland, the quantity of corn is leſſened 
of late years; but this is merely local, 
and owing to two or three circumſtances | 
which only apply to a ſmall part of the 


country,, where improvements have not 
become general. The cauſe aſſigned for 


this failure, i is as follows.: That the ſheep- 
| paſtures. are pared and carried off for fire- 
ing and other purpoſes, which has re- 
duced the number of theſe animals to ſuch 
a degree, that the ſupply of dung which 
they produced is almoſt entirely loſt: that 
the meadows have been dug up, to be 
mixed with the dung of the cattle and hor- 
ſes, as a manure for the beſt land, ' which 
by that means was conſtantly cropped ; 


the loſs of the produce of the meadows 
has reduced the quantity of cattle, and 


conſequently another ſupply of dung is 


loſt to the ground, as well as a rich com- 


Poſt : that large crops were formerly pro- 


duced, by means of water diſperſed over 
the old paſtures : that immoderate uſe of 


water, which acted in ſome degree as a 


* ſtimulus, 
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©, ſtimulus, has been abuſed, kn conſe- 
* quently che land has become almoſt bar- 
2 ren From all cheſe reaſons it is con- 
| * cluded, that in ſome parts of the country, 
0 there is leſs corn raiſed chan formerly — 
they even tay. that the tillage is worſe ; 
that formerly, the ploughs were drawn 
by a great number of ſtrong oxen'; thoſe 
went very deep; and buried the weeds? in 
the bottoms of the furrows, ſo that the 
£ crops were better than thoſe produced after 
$plowing with bad weak horſes, But, as it 
vas obſerved above, "theſe bad praQtices 
vere confined to an inconſiderable ſpot, 
J Land can have little weight i in the ſcale : 
againſt the modern improvements, which 
are become fo very general. The import- 
ation of corn for the two laſt years only, 
* proves, that in former ſeaſons, this country 
8 * produced a ſufficient quantity to ſupports a 
nt number of inhabitants, who had, by 8 
means of the manufactories and ſome other 
circumſtances, ſo far enriched the country, 
* as to be capable to import a ſufficient 
« ſupply, when the crop of 1782 and 1783 
failed; for it is evident, that if ſuch a 
* failure had happened in the laſt century, 
* many of the inhabitants muſt have ſtarved,” 
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May not a FOE Scheme ke a, that 
* would, at a ſmall expence, at legſt double 
the Produce of Scotland in general, and ſave 
much Seed, without injury either to the Pro- 
prietor of the ground, ar the Tenant, but tend 
Ar to the advantage of both ? — Might 
nof the, ſame. e be of on naar 10. 
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Wirn 7 to doubling the —_ 
of Scotland, three things may be 
+ obſerved : —1/, That the Gentlemen have 
generally too much land for their ſtock ;— 
2d, That the Farmers, generally ſpeaking, 
have. more land than they are able to culti- 
vate in 2 proper manner, or have ſtock for; 
3d, Thar it is not the quantity ſown, but 
the condition the land is in, Which makes 
the great produce. 
IF a gentleman purchaſes an We in 
Scotland for L. 10, O00, as much more would 
be required for improvements upon that 
eſtate. Of all the ſchemes and methods 
propoſed for improving the country in gene- 
ral, and à farm in particular, the cheapeſt 
180 moſt effectual ſeems to be that of giving 
the tenant encouragement under proper re- 
ſtrictions; 
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ſtrictions; for 1 it is certain, thata fürn -who 
is at the head of affairs himfelf, and works 
along with his ſervants, can labour 4 farm 
cheaper than a gentleman who is obhiged to 
truſt all to his ſervants. Now, if a gentleman 
ſhould get an honeſt and intelligent farmer, 
altho” he ſhould not be vety rich, the ;entle= 
man might advance money for ineloi ng the 
farm, at 5 per cent. ar moſt, likewiſe find lime 
at the ſame intereft, for. alf the land that he 
fhall furrmer-fallow annually; upon cheſe 
expreſs conditions, that he wake but three 
crops of corn aftet the lime; Au, one or 
wheat ; ext, one of peaſe ir turnip, danged; 
and lofty, barley and ml ſeeds : after theſe, 
one or two crops. of hay, and. three years 
more in paſture, in whole five years in graſs; 
and to go. on thus over the hole farm, till 
fach time as he gets the half of 1 it in grals, 

Then all the reſtrictions neceſſary to be laid 
on are, to keep the one half of the farm in 
graſs, and the other i in corns alternately cy 
five years, fo as to break tp one fiel korn 
the graſs, and to ſow down another of an 
equal number of acres chat fame year. Thus 
it would not de in his power do hurt che 
farm, but every year it would be improving 
greatly; and aàt the end of the leaſe, it could 
caſily admit of an advance of rent: the grea 
matter is, for à gentleman ts improve his 
eſtate, 


a 


eſtate, * never to heh * advancing his 
rents, but only as he H enen ; 
ns a n c „ a5 

By chis. ſcheme, the gentleman mall. not 
only have 5 per cent. for the money he lays 
out, but likewiſe; haye his land improven, 
and his rents raiſed to double, or perhaps 
more, than what they were at his entrance to 
the eſtate; at the ſame time that the tenant 
will be better able to pay this advanced rent, 
than he was to pay the low rent when he firſt 
entered; ſo that inſtead of having 25 or 3 
ger cent. for his money, the proprietor may, 
have G per cent. or upwards for the \ whole "wr 
ney 7 1 og on the eſtate and. purchaſe, . A F. 
Cher induſtrious man, who underſtands his 
bufir neſs, : merits every encouragement while he 
Is ; improving his ground; ; inſtead of diſtreſſ- 
ing him, the proprietor ought to give him 
his greateſt aſſiſtance. It is a great error not 
to make a diſtinction betwirt a lazy Nuggiſh 
fellow, who will not improve the land, and a 
ſober, induſtrious, intelligent 1 man, who has 
done every thing in his power for the im- 
proyement of the ground, and the benefit of 
che landlord. Toi improve a farm, i is not the 
work of a year; it will take many years to, do 
it effectually. Improvements are at firſt ex- 
penſive and laborious; but if the foil is good, 


and A Proper plan perſiſted in, it will Fully 
202115 | pay 
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pay che expence through time. And there 
are many good ſchemes, very well pro- 
jected, that have been loſt for want of perſe- 
verance, and given up when they ought to 
have been moſt puſhed; and juſt at the time 
when they have been coming to reap the be- 
nefit of their improvements, the farm has 
been ſet to another. Thus conſiderable loſſes 
have been ſuſtained for the i improvements: al- 
ready made, and the land has often ſuffered 
by allowing it to go back to its original ſtate; 
whereas if they had perſevered, they mi ighe 
have been certain of a gain equal to the in- 
tereſt of the money advanced, or even much 
more, But the misfortune frequently 1 is, that 
ſome of the gentlemen proprietors themſelves, 
are ignorant of the real value of their lands, 
and how they ought to be improved; and 
do not look after their affairs themſelves; but 
truſt the management of their eſtate to perſons, 
equally ignorant, who do not care what be- 
come of the tenants, nor whether the land 
be improved or neglected. Such perſons often 
take low artifices to raiſe the rents above 
what the tenants are able to pay, or the land 
is worth in its preſent unimproved ſtate; 1 
their whole aim being to exact the rents, 
though they ſhould diſtreſs the tenants, and 
ruin the eſtate. There are ſome periods when 
it is s greatly for the intereſt of the Jandlord, 
H inſtead 
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jnſtead of diſtreſſing the tenant, to give him 

ſome aſſiſtance in order to carry on his im- 

provements. When perhaps the tenant him- 

ſelf has laid out confiderable ſums in im- 

f Proving his farm, and would probably re- 

quire a little more to finiſh what he had 
begun, even in this caſe, it is very much a- 

gainſt the intereſt of the landlord to turn this 

man out: perhaps he may ſet his land to an- 

other tenant who promiſes a higher rent, and 
thereby takes the benefit of the improvements 
made by his predeceſſor, and hurts the farm, 
which has been obſerved in too many inſtances. 
It is very reaſonable that a gentleman {hould 
have the value of his lands, but it is as rea- 
ſonable that the tenant ſhould have the lands 
in ſuch a way as may enable him to live 
_ ealily and comfortably ; and therefore, a good 
underſtanding between the landlord and te- 
nant ſeems ta be quite neceſſary, Their in- 
tereſts thould be joined together, as thoſe of 
father and child : for, when the proprietor 
diſtreſſes the tenant, he is diſtreſüng and 
hurting himſelf; and a tenant, when he is 
hurting the proprietor, by ruining the land, 
is ruining himſelf ; of which frequent in- 
ſtances might be given. We cannot then 
reatonably hope ever to ſee this country gene- 
rally improven, till ſuch time as there be a 
_ thorough underſtanding betwixt the land- 
lord 
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lord and the tenant, each of thera, ſtriving 
to. ſerve one another, and to advance their 
mutual intereſts. A great man, or à great | 
proprietor of much land, if he did not chooſe 
to look into theſe matters himſelf, would 
find his advantage in having a factor who 
had a thorough knowledge in farming, and 
who ſhould make it his whole buſineſs to go 
about among the tenants, and inſtruct them 
in the methods of improving their lands; to 
give encouragement to thoſe who were doing 
well, and check thoſe who were negligent 
and flothful, or hurting the ground. It would 
be requiſite that ſuch a perſon ſhould ſee the 
whole eſtate, at leaſt four times every year. 
He cannot be ſo much a judge of their ma- 
nagement by ſeeing it in one ſeaſon, but he 
ought to ſee it at different ſeaſons, when he 
would the more eaſily diſcover who was do- 
ing right, and who wrong. This would be 
abſolutely neceſſary until the eſtate ' was 
brought under a regular courſe of huſbandry, - 
all under one plan. If a gentleman cannot 
advance a ſufficient ſum of money for his 
farms, he ought to let them to others who 
will manage them on an improving plan. It 
is moſt evident, that the articles of a tack 
ſhould always be calculated in ſuch a man- 
ner as to make the land better at the end of 
the leaſe than at the beginning, which is 

9 for 
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for the intereſt of both parties. It is 1impof- 
ſible to fay when improvements are at an 
end, or what is the ne plus ultra of farming. 
The greateſt improvement I know in farm- 
ing is, whoever can propoſe a ſcheme that 
will always produce great crops, and at the 
ſame time keep the ground in good heart, 
and be {till improving at little expence, 
It is too common to ſee farmers have more 
land in their poſſeſſion, than they are pro- 
perly able to manage, or have ſtock to im- 
prove; and are incapable of beſtowing upon 
it, what it would require. It would be better 
for a great many that they had only the half 
of the ground, or even leſs; for, a ſmall 
farm well improven, is far preferable to a 
large one unimproven, both in point of pro- 
duce and profit. It may always be ſaid, 
that a perſon has too large a farm, when it 
maſters him, and he is not able to maſter it. 
A ſmall farm unimproven, with a ſmall 
ſtock, is doubtleſs more eaſily improven, 
than a large farm with a ſmall ſtock ; and 
when once he improves that, he may enlarge 
as his ſtock increaſes, and as the farm yields 
in produce, The true method of improve- 
ments, is never to. puſh them on faſter than 
they pay for themſelves : for, when they 
go on too rapidly, the improvers, before 
they know what they are doing, have laid 
| | QUE 
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ont fach a large ſum, that the very intereſt 
is more than a rent, altho they had nothing 
to pay for the ground; ſo chat it is a long 
time before they can be reimburſed; nay 
ſometimes they never meet with a return of 
their money. When a perſon becomes tired 
with his improvements, and does not perſe- 
vere, but gives them up all at once, he is in 
great danger of loſing conſiderably, and che 
farm often returns to its original ſtate by 
being ſo neglected. A large farm improved, 
can be carried on with a ſmaller ſtock than 
a farm of the ſame number of acres unim- 
proved: for, if a farmer has as much money 
as will ſtock the improved farm at the be- 
ginning, it will do more than pay itſelf after- 
wards, unleſs the 1 10 taken too __ fond 

firſt: % 4 
A great many nate thouſand: acres are 

juſt now plowed and ſown in Scotland, in 

what they call out-fields, as mentioned in 

Eſſay II. which ought never to be ſown, as 
the returns will not pay for the ſeed and 
labour, altho' they had the ground for no- 
thing.—It would certainly be an immenſe 
ſaving to the nation, if that ſcheme of huſ- 
bandry was totally aboliſhed, and the land 
begun gradually to be improven by ſum- 
mer-fallowing and liming, following it with 
dung, and barley and graſs-ſeed, In ſhort, 
Mat | ic 
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it is in every man's power, from the cottar 
to the greateſt farmer, to lay down a fixed 
reſolution, and keep by it, never to fow 
ground, but what is in good heart, and well 
manured. By adhering to this, it is hard 
to ſay how great the returns might be: 
inſtead of being donble, they would be 
much more, as every year the produce 
would be increaſed, if they perſevered in 
that courſe of eee of doing little, and 
doing it well. 1 
Having ſaid ſo much upon this head, 1 
will now endeavour to ſtate ſhortly, how 
eaſy a matter it would be to increaſe the 
national produce bone * what it is at 
preſent. 
I/, If the Gentlemen of the obne would 
come to this fixed reſolution, that one-half 
of the whole infield of their eſtates ſhould be 
kept in ſown grafs, and the other half in 
_ tillage, by rotation, they would find great 
profit to themſelves, and to their country: 
For, let us ſuppoſe a farm to be all laboured 
in corns, and in tolerable good order ; by 
laying the one-half of this farm into fown 
graſs, the produce of the corn-yard would 
be equal to what the whole is at prefent, and 
often to a great deal more. There would be 
a great ſaving of ſeed, and likeways of labour; 
and as only the tenth part of the farm would 
require 
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require manure, or, in other words, to be 
dunged once in ten years, the farmer could 
afford to do it in a very ſufficient manner; 
ſo that the farm would be neee in 
value every year. 

2dly, Suppoſing a . to. be wholly: in 
_ graſs, and no dung laid upon it, there would 
be three times as much graſs upon the farm, 
by breaking up the whole, and having the 
one half of it in tillage, and the other in ſown 
graſs, as by having the whole of it in the way 
we ſuppoſed ; in other words, the hay and 
paſture upon the. one-half, would maintain 
three times more cattle than the whole be- 
fore it was broke up.. Altho' I am a keen 
advocate for graſs, yet I cannot help think» 
ing it a very great pity, as well as a hardihip, 
to ſee a whole country- ſide laid deſolate 
without inhabitants, by throwing it entirely 
into graſs, which muſt certainly be very de- 
trimental to population, to manufactures, 
and to exportation of corn, which might be 
conſiderable from this country every year. 
It were to be wiſhed that theſe depopu- 
lators would confider what a real hurt 
they are doing to the nation at large, and 
to themſelves in particular; for, if every- one 
was to follow their example, where would 
people be found to take their ground, or to 
defend their lives and properties from the 
| en- 
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encroachments of a foreign enemy? The 
ſtrength of a nation does not always depend 
upon riches ;—it depends much upon the 
number of inhabitants well employed in agri- 
culture and manufactures, Crœſus thought 
that his great riches would procure him men 
to defend himſelf at any time; but when 
Cyrus came againſt him, he found himſelf 
miſerably miſtaken; for, all his riches, how- 
ever great, could not procure him men ; and 
Cyrus took him and all his treaſures, and 
ordered him to be burnt upon a pile of wood, 
altho' he afterwards ſpared his life. 

I ſhall now make three obſervations upon 
graſs, — The fire is, That if you lay down a 
field poor, it remains ſo; and, if very poor, 
is apt to turn into heath in a long courſe of 
years. — Secondly, That if you lay down a 
field in graſs dirty, you break it up dirty, 
and full of weeds, though it ſhould lie long 
in graſs: ſo that if you lay down a field rich 
and clean, you break it up in the ſame man- 
ner, which may be done by following the 
above ſcheme.— Thirdly, That it is a great 
advantage to have the one half in graſs, and 
the other half in tillage, as in that caſe you 
divide the riftk ; ſome ſeaſons, or part of 
them, proving more favourable for graſs 
than corn, and others more favourable 'for 
corn than graſs, This is an object of great 

importance 
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importance to the farmer; as, when his de- 
pendence is either eee graſs or corn, 
he may, by unfavourable ſeaſons, be a con- 
ſiderable loſer, and in others totally ruined; 
whereas, by dividing them as above, they 
can keep four times more beſtial of all kinds 
upon the ſame farm, than peak ny" oy 
with lefs riſk, and more profit. 

By the ſcheme. of throwing the” one half 
into graſs, and the other into corns, there 
would be an immenſe ſaving of ſeed and 
labour IL may venture to ſay, in few words, 
the one half of all the ſeed that is s ſown | in 
Scotland, which would amount to a great 
many hundred thouſand bolls. Let the pro- 
duce of Scotland would be conſiderably more 
chan double of what it is juſt now: for, as 
upon the one hand, by this plan, there would 
be very conſiderable quantities of good land 
that are preſently in graſs, whoſe returns 
would be very great at little expence; ſo, on 
the other hand, all the ſeed that would be 
ſown upon this plan, might reaſonably be 
expected to have fix returns at leaſt, and in 
ſome years a conſiderable deal more, as no 
ground ſhould be Ae but b Which is 
in great order. vu, 

1 hope, by this time, I have e the 
Reader, that the plan laid down is not only 
n but b practicable, and attended 

I with 
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with very little expence, in compariſon with 
the preſent mode of farming, and will be a 
very conſiderable ſaving to the nation, — 
El ſhall now briefly: ſhow how. every farm 
| ſhould be laboured agreeable to this plan. 
here are in many farms, ſome grounds that 
| ſhould be appropriated to paſture, and nothing 
elſe, as they are not fit for corns, ſuch as rocky 
and hilly ground. All haughs or meadows by 
river-ſides, where the Water over flows, ought 
likeways to be kept conſtantly in paſture, 
and never plowed ; there ought alſo to be 
in every farm, a ſmall field nigh the farm- 
houſe, for milk-cows, never plowed, burkept 
conſtantly in paſture: the muirs and out- 
fields ought to be wholly paſtured, and only 
one field of them taken in every year, by 
ſummer-fallowing, liming, following it with 
dung, and throwing it into graſs; the reſt 
of the farm to be thrown, one half into ſown 
graſs as propoſed, and the ocher halt. into 
tillage. - | 
That part of the 88 and muirs hich 
io furmgr allowed; limed, and followed with 
dung, and fown into graſs, ought to be kept 
in the ſame rotation with the infield, --- the 
one half in ſowr graſs, and the other half in 
tillage. After the half of the farm has been 


five years in graſs, one year in hay, and four 


| puns: in paſture ; when broke up, the firſt 
| | year, 
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year, oats; the ſecond, fallow, and med; 
the third, wheat; the fourth, neal, rornip, 
or potatoes, with the whole dung of the farm; 
the fifth, barley, with clover and rye-grals. 
To recapitulate what is ſaid, if the gentle- 
men and farmers in general come to the fol- 
lowing reſolutions, —1/f, Totally to aboliſh 
that cuſtom of ſowing outfields, till ſuch 
time as all their infields were improven by 
ſummer-fallow, and lime, &c. ----2dly, To 


break up the moſt of all their paſtures, and 


ſow them with a crop of oats; then ſummer- 
fallow, and lime, &c;—34ly,, To have the 
half of all their infields in graſs, one year in 
hay, and four years in paſture: Then, firſt 
year, oats; ſecond, ſummer- fallow and limed; 
third, wheat, if the ground is, good, if not, 
oars; fourth, peaſe, turnip, or potatoes, with 
the whole dung the farm produces; fifth year, 
barley and graſs-ſeeds y— After going over 
the whole infield in this manner, to begin 
with the outfield, and ſummer-fallow and 
lime ſo much of it every year as can be 
eafily overtaken ; then ſow. it with oats, and 
go on with the rotation above mentioned. 
After all the outfield, is. ſummer- fallowed, 
&c. and brought into the ſame. rotation as 
the infield, then they may begin to ſummer- 
fallow, &c. ſome of the muirs (if they have 
any), and treat them in the ſame manner. 
Lo ; * 
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By following this plan, the produce of Scot- 
land would not only be double throughout 
the kingdom, but many hundred thouſand 
bolls of ſeed would be faved, beſides labour. 
Add to this — If the Gentlemen would 
ſeriouſly ſet about the improvement of their 
muirs, by paring and burning, (and they 
mighr do a vaſt number of acres every year, 
by following the plan laid down in Eſſay 22d), 
it would add conſiderably to the paſture-graſs, 
as well as to the corns, over and above the half 
which would be doubled by the former plan, 
I know that many people diſlike the break- 
ing up of old paſture ground, and bringing 
it into the rotation of crops before mention- 
ed: but without reaſon; for, taking it in the 
view of intereſt, it will! be found that break- 
ing up old paſture grounds will turn out very 
profitable. It is a practice uſed in Ayr and 
Stirling-ſhires, and many other parts in Scot- 
land, for the farmers to give three and four 
pounds an acre for ſix- year- old graſs, and 
plow and ſow it themſelxes, three years in 
corn-crops, and one in hay, and the farmers 
are allowed to carry off the ſtraw to their 
own farms: this is a bad practice, as it robs 
the ground of the dung that the ſtraw would 
make, if eaten upon the premiſes. This only 
ſhows what a valuable crop old paſture-pro- 
duces at a little erpence; for, the ground 

| would 
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i prod uce very great crops: for a few 
years, By following the rotation of taking 
four crops and a fallow, che ground could be 
thrown into graſs, in as good order, or better 
than when it was broke up, and produce very 
great crops of hay for two years, then pa- 
ſture. This hkewiſe would be found to pro- 
duce a vaſt quantity of manure, at very little 
expence; which would enable the gentlemen 
and farmers to dung ſufficiently thoſe parts 
of their farms that ſtand moſt in need of it; 
fo that it may be ſaid, that it is raiſing great 
crops of corn, and making very great quan- 
tities of manure at the ſame time, Let any 
perſon calculate the produce of four years in 
corn, two 1n hay, and three years in paſture, 
There is no occaſion for ſummer-fallowing - 

this ground; a crop of drilled beans would 
have the ſame effect as fallow: and if they 
| chooſe to lay on lime, it might be put on to 
the beans, if only hand-hoed, or to the wheat, 
according to the option of the farmer: this 
would make five crops, If the ground ſhould 
be thought too rich for common peaſe, mak- 
ing them run too much into ftraw, and not 
ſo much to corn; in that caſe, ſow white 
peaſe, which will be more profitable, and not 
run ſo much to ftraw, or the peaſe may be 
ſown in drills: ſo that after deducting the 
whole of the expence for ſeed and labour, be- 
| 2 
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ſides the. great benefit which A Nude of 
the farm would receive from it by manure, 
it is eaſily ſeen that the profits are much 


greater than if it had been in paſture, and a 
greater number of cattle, perhaps four times 
as many, maintained during _ ten 7 in 


r lens, mort | fo 

It was a very:good: maying of a pontidark 
able farmer; that throwing groundinto graſs, 
was like putting money into a bank, which 
he could take out at any time n more 
than double intereſt. 

When it is conſidered, that of all ha in- 
fields af Scotland juſt now, there is not the 
ſortieth part in ſoven graſs; and if the pro- 
poſed plan was followed, to have the one- 
half in graſs, it would increaſe the quantity 
ſo much, that there would be very little need 
for the old paſture: So that when it is con- 
fidered what an immenſe quantity of ſeed 
would be annually ſaved, that is juſt now 
fown upon the. infields, and a ſtill greater 
quantity would be ſaved if the bad practice 
of ſowing outfields were wholly aboliſhed ; 
add to this, if the whole paſture grounds 
were broke up gradually, never breaking up 
more than the ſame number of acres ſown 
down in graſs the ſame year, unleſs it be in 
ſuch places where there are large quantities 
of paſture graſs, and no corns, and the out- 

EP | fields 
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9 fields and muirs umme Tolle sbec and limed, 


Kc. as was propoſed. From all theſe arguments 
put together, I think it clear to a demon- 
ſtration, that conſidering the vaſi quantities 
of ſeed that would, be annually ſaved to the 
nation, the produce of Scotland would be 
more than double in 4 fey year ; and if this 
plan was perſevered in, ſuch immenſe quan- 
tities of corn would be raiſed after the fown 
and paſture grads, the ſtraw of which would 
make great quantities of dung, and having 
above ten times as much ſown grade as is 
at preſent, would enable farmers to keep a 
greater number of. beſtial of all kinds} im pro- 


portion to their graſs. Thus they ebuld be 1 


gradually improving their outfields and muirg 
at a ſmall expence, as every farmer would 
have the means of improvement within him: 
ſelf, and, in courſe of years; might make the 
produce of Scotland three or four times more 
than what it is at preſent, and ſtill be ĩnereaſ- 
ing. In ſhort, it is impoſſible to ſay: what che 
produce might amount to, if the whole coun- 
try vas improvenʒ upon a good. plan, proper- 
ly perſevered in, with a rotation of crops of 
corn and graſs; and labouring with tiie ſpade, | 
wherever the ſituation will admit of it to 

be done with advantage, in preference to 

the plough. „What is maff. wanted: for im- 
tn che interior parts of alle . 
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is dung; and no ſcheme has yet been de- 
viſed that will produce more dung than 
with a proper rotation of crops; for the graſs 
maintains a great number of cattle, and, 
when properly managed, they make a great 
quantity of manure, when the hay and ſtraw 
are cat upon the premiſſes: So that theſe gen- 
tlemen who are at a conſiderable expence in 
improving their grounds, and throwing them 
wholly into graſs, and letting them remain, 
are denying themſelves and their country the 
very beſt means of making great quantities 
of manure for 1 improving other parts of their 
eſtate: for I! ſtill maintain, that after a farm 
has been a conſiderable number of years in 
graſs, there is not a more profitable way for 
the proprietor, than by breaking up that 
ground, and taking a proper rotation of 
crops; for, if he take but a few crops, agree- 
able to the plan propoſed, and followed with 
lime and dung, it will be improving, and 
growing richer every year. 
Lord Kaimes, in his Gentleman . 
p. 148, ſays, In order to determine the 
mode of cropping, the important point is, 
* what upon the whole is the moſt profitable 
x rotation. not what may produee luxuriant 
* crops at a diſtant period. Upon that point 
* I have no heſitation to affirm, that the 
* farmer who kee ps & field in e beyond 
8 
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er time, loſes every year don id rably ; 
and that a few duxuriant drops of corn, after 


e e rs of paſture, and ſtill more after 307 
b mb not ee the loſs. Graſs ces in- - 
ar — The Hurt Lawns; ww A geld 
Jis laill down with paſture graſſes: the firſt 
year's paſture is more plenxiful than” any 
off the ſucceeding; for a proof of which, a 
* field newly laid down for paſtufe, will dw 
u: greater rent than after being paſtured for 
even or eight years: if I ſhould ſay double, 
dit αpuld not he far from tlie truth! 
AThe following are the obſervations of the 
farmer mentioned in p. 48; upon this Eflay.— 
% Iecannot be doubted that che p | 
1 eotintry maybe much increaſ ſed; and in time 
© eveti mere than doubled; but this deſire- 
© able end can only be accompliſhed by ex- 
© trderdinary exertions of the proprietors of 
and and their tenants. Improvements never 
& danrifiburiſh; unleſs the landlord has {kill 
© and attention; with! a command of money, 
which he has inclination o apply for 
the ddvancement of the ag griculture in 

6 - Nis neighboufhöood; and this can be e 
1 3 oy” his own . and che en- 


q give his nei! When farming becomes 
1 che W as well as the amuſement 
bindefl K * of - 


S.- Py Se 


o6duce of this 555 
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{ of the! gentlemen of u country, it ib. ther 

818328 — prevailmg Falhiehs will 
always beo follofred: by the lower people, 

+ paxticulariy when they find it condudes 
_ ©. q4beir:untereſt} A gentleman, to ſct à pro- 
per example, muſt; have a farm in ia own 
paſſeſſion, and chat farm aught to ſbe cuil 
© Hiyared in dhe moſt,;maſterly manuer : an 
Athat caſe; his example vii be a good; pat- 
tern for che neighbonrhœod; andi if the 
© practice, which he follows: proves ſucgefs- 
ful, the 9 — of the county wilb alſo 
attempt t imitate him, by which:ancans 
their cultivation! will be carried um to the 
© beſt advantage - But if his caodes of huſ- 
bandry are of an inferior kind: the neigh- 

a . bourhogd 6 imitate. his. defegts. In ſhort, 
good huſbandry is at, firſt as ;eafily; intro- 
* duced, into a country, as; that Which! is 
worſe. It would require more time nacb la- 

1 „ bour than is here propoſed, fully to inveſti- 
Sate how theſe things are to be accampliſh- 

* ed; a few. general hints, however may be of 
a ſervice—A farmer ſhould not attempt 10 
* execute What is beyond his cireumſtances. 
* If the foil is poor, or the climate unfavout- 
* able for corn, the quantity of grace upbm a 
5 farm ſhould be large in proportion: that part 
* which is in tillage, ought to he cultivated 
in the beſt, manner; and the tillage land- 

| * I * thould 
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Ae rather abe :applied as ed to che 
© Paſturer grounds; che expende of Jubonrers; | 
ts horſes, and utenfils of haſbandryy is ſo gr + 

* thay unleſs; the; farmer-eancaaiſe the. fi 
95 cropę / they cannot be affordedq che 1 
 20hepgfors;. Mani e. praportianed to e 
ſituation and quality ef cher ſpiho In diſtant 


corners, where manures cannot be pur- 
* chaſed, the rents ought to be low, and the 
farms extknſive as a large ꝙꝓroportion muſt 
remain in ſhee p-walk for. manure to that 
mich is ie tile here the fu 
tion is more favourable\forcintercourR; aud 
»Swharnwre ran bepurchaſed, che lands canmet 


* be three the Beſt advantage withonta 


( great command of money, which few far- 
„ mietz in Sectkätidt can afford" ir ig therefgre 


eren y f a Pröpfettor of Lind; IF" he i- 


defirdus to Hape bis fate afl, to 
ed yatice möflby t his tenants; to purchafe 

© müänures or been ſubltdnces; and this 
* way be done for one, two, three or four 
© years: withoht ; intereft, a Kircum faßte 

Mall direct. He muſt IHE änetoft, Atidt 
i die trains, fob A ingdetate intereſt; parti- 
5: 92 12 if the Aude der Ws and, 


v2 
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2 perly to drain, level Ans dahvbt ehö red nd 
*- before it is limed” 6:tharfed:? prone: 
_ © to purſue Thie oft advantagedus ooürſe or 
*: huſbandry, partieularly in point of tillage 
and cropping. The vate of his eſtate will 
„ likewiſe be eonſfantiy Aittiproving/ by che 

JE of the hedges," ? bas Hansa 3 
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Why. the Inprouements in Agriculture: in Soptland 
C on /o flowly-dndizubat. are-the.reaſms:thut 
- many who. Hawe attempted Improvements, wa 

not ſound them turn out 40 great, acc“,jiI 
154, doit 92921 to husfu¹⁰,w ) — : 
HE reaſons Why the improvements in 
agagriculture in Scotland go on fo:1lowly, 
ariſe partly from the Profen. ang pantly 
from. the 1 tenants,—The firſt, obſervation that 
occurs, is, That this country never will be 
impraven by the gentlemen only. Altho they 
may do a. conſiderable part, yet that part is 
but ſmall in proportion to the whole country; 
ad what improvements they make, are ge- 
Þr *- done at ſo much expence, that it does 
ner ally ever pay them for their trouble, 
ſeldom. or . mmon farmers from follow- 
which gr el on Secondly, That this coun- 


ing their example. a 5 At Hb 
% LY. gr at zeig in 
try never will awain fo. e as it takes a 


* 
improvement, until ſuch the general 
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Seneral Tun ainvng * common boußtr) Nate ae» 
ers; amd chat theſe farmers ate ast e e- 
p ſer 7 induced! in the knowledge of” "i: 


5 wil 
An d 7 He 'of Teh. 

wry tack A . the gentlemen look upon 

their tenants as their children, and nurſe 

thern as fuch; and the'tedins lock upon the 

land as their own, and do it the fame juſticg. 

as if it were ſu; 4 jutoaP'e confidence fabũſt⸗ 

ing between che landlord ald the tenant. | 
The following obj etions a gainſt thei im- , 

provement'>f the Hi tr „ b 6 on the gentle 

mens ſide, vi | Yhe Thort ticks, and ſorge- 

times. too hi gh. rents; and, in ſome: places, 

graf rams t taken for 4 teaſe, härrowage and 
carriage, ti U triultures, farm - bolls ; unins 
cloſed lands; and Poor at the tame time; ig. 
norant factors, who have no knowledge of | 
farming, nor know how to direct the tenants 

with reſpect to improvements. The gene- 

rality of the farms in this country are in ſo 

poor a ſtate, that there are few farmers who 

can take a leaſe 'of an unimproven farm for 
21 years, and make a thorough improvement „ 
upon it, by incleſing, ſummer- fallowing, 

liming, and throwing. one - half of it into | 

graſs, and indemnify himſelf in the expences 4 
for ſuch a ſhort time, u unleſs the 9 9 

| eicher 7 
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5 either pays A conſiderable part of rhe.expence, 
TOW AY A dg Of Fer ginereen Years tack, 
wil 272.8 Agua BH of hg ents, a6 (bfferens 
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: Fea 
4h ere, are lome ,p places . * where, th 
5 Fi ahne dn tack, An yin => 

zreat obſttuQion, 16, maren by; tak- 
ing fn from. the farmer. where 
Bk he LEE BYE the. farms as molt 
farmers, have angre; need to pet. money chan 
3 Breit. This, 910 e in che caſe gf 
railzjed eſtates, whieh of idfelf is a. very great 

hjpdrapca 5b. mprayements,. 655 few. farms 
. ap, propetly;zmproven, ifi x 8 or aH years, - 

ich they abe Av own. tp | a ee 

„J Rgre an bed Neth , ced. few 
in 8 . vere formerly, where: 
in tl hey are tied 1 5 by, th their: Japdlerds, r9 
ſo many-ſeryjees, (ſilgh, as carriages, plowing 
their lands, and, cutting down the, corns, that 
they have, hatle; time to: improve. their own 
grounds, ./ 7 el ll +: 

© Every gentleman who wiſhes. \ well to, 1 
improvement. of. his own eſtate, ſhould abo- 
Pf 1 5 1 72165 a as 1 170 
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Wib ao, great Rates Wi- nt dane : 
6 is to Be foüfd in bre places ta Be Hed 
down to grind all their corns at 4 certain 
mill.” This” 130 certarmly rnütch againft the 
in proveinient'6?* the <Qutitry vor the teriants 
otipht'"t6" Be Allowed ts - where hey. Bet 
belt atick e heapeſt ION And it is cerraig] ly 
agaidiſt the gentle Hs Den intereſt ; * for, if 
their farms and” mills ' were all | to et at ons 


tie; the milf would! fet böt a few pounds 
leſs tllan if the 97 755 1111 Wu 5 all 


whereas "the tet laflts woul ire, upon t 
other Hand, r for their farm 18 
thin bat Would be fat on the m in, — and 
thus, the"thie mill migh be ſet t or L. 10 lefs, 
the farts in Leine places m might be ſet for 
Fi woe. e bad da Be 4 Fier 
ducemeiir for che miners to de careful to 
ſerve every perſon” well har” comes to the 
mil. label renn ede et 
The bültznk of farm. bebe is ee 
* ont; yet! ia ſome” Places, they are bound. 
y more ots than, it is for the good o 
dre it to low. N not for the intereſt of 
he proprietor to bind his tenant down to 
| is own firm, 55 defivering more oats 
ide he ought t to rale in proportion to other 
grains, Ther are fome farms. which a 
altogether in Victuaf, and others, which pay. 
one-half”; in Hohe), and the other half in 


victual; 


10 4 % 
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victual; neither of which, when well; pro- 
portioned, will either ; huge the: landloxd:or 
the tenant... and; 115718 TE Bü 65 


Unineloſed land, and, poor at; the ſame 


rivet 


: ame, 1. Wang Ga a very, Fave 3 to 


foe 11414 


e delreyed, in 5 winter- time, either = 
their own or their neighbqurs cattle; This is 
4 hurt to the landlord, as woll as the tenant; 
for, incloſed and unincloſed land, would ſet 
about 10 per cent. difference in the ſame fitu- 
ation, or. the ground being the ſame, before. 
incloſing and after it; and frequently, in. 
ſome places, the. ground which f is incloſed 
would ſer 30 per cent, dearer chan that which 
is not incloſed, for the expence of inclofing;. 
1 have h inſtances in law=ſvits, where, 
the ground has been valued a. third dearer 
for being incloſed, than it would have ben 
in an unincloſed ſtate.—It i is, therefore, cer- 


tainly a great drawback upon inprovements; 
not to incloſe land. 


* ne * " 


And it is, without doubt, 2 matter of the: 
greateſt conſequence, for proprietors of land 
to have ſkilful perſons as factors, who have 
experience in improving the land. The gen». 
tlemen themſelves, or their factors, ought to. 


have 
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have a farm of their own, of the worſt . ſoil 
upon the eſtate, in order to ſhow the tenants 
what can be done by means of improvement, 
as it is often, juſtly ſaid that example goes 
before precept. They ought. alſo, as was 
formerly obſerved, often to go round the 
tenants, and give them inſtructions if they 
ſtand in need of it. A knowing and judi- 
eious factor may have two things in view, - 
the raiſing of the rent to the proprietor, and 
the good of the tenants, which ought never 
to be ſeparated. One factor may, by impro- 
per management, ruin all the tenants, and 
the eſtate at the ſame time: while another 
may perhaps, in the courſe of fifty years, 
double the rents of an eſtate, and the tenants 
notwithſtanding continue in a thriving con- 
dition, and make money. The great matter 
is, to make the riſes gradual, and never to 
raiſe the rents above what they can bear. 
Lou may bend a very ſtrong ſtick, if you do 
it gradually; but if you 1 to yy: it 
dene it will break; 2: 0481 Walt 
have heard a very anni W 
the South of Scotland, which I think is worth 
relating .here.—Two young gentlemen were 
left by their fathers. with an eſtate of about 
an equal income yearly, and of a conſiderable 
extent. One of the gentlemen did not raiſe 
his tenants rents; of courſe, the tenants. 
41 L  throve 
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throve very well under him, and grew rich: 
The other got a ſcheming factor, who ſet the 
the lands at about twice the former rent. 
This laſt gentleman lived up to his nominal 
rent, which was not paid him; the conſe- 
quence was, that his circumſtances ſoon be- 
came very ſtraitened — He- applied to this 
other gentleman, who had been left an eſtate 
equal to his own, for the loan of L. 500 — 
The latter deſired him to come to his houſe 
at a certain day. By this time, this gentle- 
man's tenants had paid their, rents; yet he 
ſent round, and told them he had got an 
unexpected demand; and deſired each of 
them to bring a certain ſum as their pro- 
portion, to make up the ſum of L. 500: — 
Accordingly they all came on the day ap- 
pointed, and the gentleman who wanted 
the money came alſo: Each of the tenants 
laid down his quota, and made up the L. 500: 
— Upon which the gentleman addreſſed his 
neighbour who wanted the money, in the 
following cerms—** Sir, your father left you 
with an eſtate equal to mine: You ſee what 
condition my tenants are in; although they 
have all paid me their rents that are due, 
yet, at a ſhort advertiſement, I can raiſe 
L. 500 from them at any time: — Lou have 
hurt yourſelf; you have beggared your te- 
nants, and ruined: your lands: Go home, 
: and 
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and aſłk that money from your own te- 
nants: and turning to his tenants, he deſir- 
ed them to take up their money, for he had 
no uſe for it.— Although the reprimand was 
rather too ſevere, yet it ſhews clearly the 
danger of raiſing rents too rapidly. | 

I have frequently obſerved; and could not 
help remarking in a very particular manner, 
that thoſe gentlemen who uſed their tenants 
with the greateſt kindneſs, and did not raiſe. 
their rents too high, always lived within 
their income, and had their rents well paid, 
and left a conſiderable ſum of money behind 
them: — While I have known others who 
raiſed their rents very high, live up to that 
nominal rent; their tenants often breaking 
and ruined, the land much hurt, themſelves 
daily greatly ſtraitened and pinched, and 
often not able to pay their debts. 

It is a conſiderable loſs to the country in 
general, and to the gentlemen themſelves in 
particular, that when their ſons are ſent to 
make the tour of Europe, they do not begin 
with their own country. It is alſo matter of 
regret, that ſome of them do not reſide more 
in the country, and take a delight in encou- 
raging their tenants to improve their eſtates, 
which would turn greatly out to their own 
intereſt, and that of their tenants. But, in- 
Hauck of that, there are many grounds too 

| L 2 high 
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high-raiſed for the unimproven ſtate they are 
in; for, either the gentlemen ought to give 
encouragement to their tenants, by advan- 
eing them money, or giving them long tacks 
upon reaſonable terms, to 2 them to 
make improvements. 8 AD 
But few gentlemen are able to ts this; I 
mean, to advance them money to improve 
their ground. Many of thoſe who have great 
fortunes, go to London, or abroad, and ſpend 
their money there, which might be better 
laid out in improvements, and which is a 
great hurt to Scotland, and to their own 
eſtates. The gentlemen who remain at home, 
and have large fortunes, ſeldom think of im- 
proving their eſtates, by giving that encou- 
ragement to their tenants, by which they 
might double their rents in the courſe of a 
few years, But their common method is to 
think of enlarging their fortunes, by pur- 
chaſing new eſtates, inſtead of improving 
what they had before, which would turn out 
more to their account than purchaſing new 
eſtates; for, if the money was laid out with 
propriety and judgment, and given to the 
tenants, they might not only have 5 per cent. 
for the whole money laid out, 'but likewiſe 
raiſe their old rents, at the expiration of the 
leaſe, double what they were before, and at 
the ſame time not hurt the tenants, as the 


land 
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land would be cheaper e it! 18 in its un- 
er ſtate. | 
"There are ſome who purt tueir taten very 
much, by building too grand houſes, not 
proportionable to their income; and likewiſe 
having a magnificent lodging either in Lon- 
don or Edinburgh, and by this means get 
into an extravagant line of life; and this 
leads them to live up to their income, and 
often above it: But, of all the vices contri- 
ved for ſpending money, none equals that of 
gambling; for, by this, in a few hours they 
can get quit of their eſtates altogether, 
This is a very great hurt to o che e SR 
ment of Scotland, = 2 
What a great Wb e would it be for 
0 gentlemen themſelves, and the country 
in general, if they were to fit down and live 
upon their own eſtates, always living within 
their income, ſo as to have ſomething to 
ſpare to be laid out in improvements! Surely 
it would tend much to health of body, and 
peace of mind, if a great part of their time 
was taken up in improving their eſtates, by 
building villages here and there, and giving 
encouragement to manufacturers to ſettle a- 
mong them, by feuing out ſmall parts of their 
eſtates, that might be proper for them to 
ſettle on; and looking carefully into the ſtate 
of the poor, ſo as to provide for the needy and 
142: indi- 


on their 9 
What bleſſings: would * . "ay 
to their country, were their time taken up in 
mis manner, doing good, and ſhowing a good 
example to cheirrtenants! It certainly would 
be am agreeable way of ſpending time, to be 
conſtantly ſtudying the good of others, 28 well 
as their on intereſt. 

Lam fully convinced, : that if; kad in 
genenal were more taken up in ſtudying the 
good of their: neighbours, chat . n 
thrive much better themſelves: 

There is one thing in particular ankich 
might be of great ſervice to the country, „if 
the gentlemen were to lock ſtrictly after the 
morals of their tenants, - at the ſame time 
ſhowing a godd example, which has a mighty 
influence upon / che country: ſide, by paying 
a proper regard to che Lord's Day. 

It is a conſiderable hurt to the improve- 
ments of ' the country, when the morals of 
the people are debauched ; for, true religion 
teaches men to he good ſubjects, and ſociable 
members of ſociety, doing good to one ano- 
ther; for, Wherever the fear of God departs, 
the fear of man goes away in a ſhort time. 
And, in a political view, although: religion 
was not concertied, it is much for the intereſt 


6f: the: gentlemen of: the country, to pay » 
ſtri 
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ſtrict regard to the morals of the people, by 
eſtabliſhing good ſchoolmaſters, to inſtiliear 
ly in the youth, the principles of religion and 
morality; ae likewiſe to have decent mini- 
ſters, who might be e e mee e 
to the morals of the people. 8 BRIT E 

I remember his Grace James Duke of 
Arhiole; one time at 'Athole-liouſe; When he 
had a large company with him; faid to them} 
Gentlemen, come here and I will ſhiow yo 
my race-horſes and hounds, which was His 
work- people, conſiſting of ſome hundreds of 
tradeſmen of different kinds, and day- labour. 
ers, going to their dinner wien the bell rang! 
When tlie company ran ſuddemy to the win. 
dows, they were : ſurpriſed! to lee ener a. num, 
ber of people. { 

There is another reaſon iy chi improves 
ments of Scotland go on ſo ſlowly; which is 
in part owing to the tenants, and which in a 
great meaſure ariſes from want of knows 
ledge, and want of ſtock: Moſt people think 
that it is a very eaſy matter to be a farmer; 
but it is the möſt diffieult ſcience of any: 
for, a farmer is always to leavyn; the time of 
labouring and ſowing which anſwers one 
year, will not anſwer another} If farmers 
were to keep a regiſter of the weather ſome- 
times, it would be of ſervire to them in after 
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ſeaſons, and a good deal. might 8 ned 
hp i ol oe Av 121 1839 

It would greatly 8d to the 1 Wprctement 
of the country, if gentlemens ſons, or others 
vho intended to follow the farming line, were 
bound apprentices to ſome! noted, {kilful, 
and.experimental farmers, who manage their 
farms by a regular rotation of different crops 
of corn and graſs in a frugal manner. This 
would not only forward the improvement of 
the country, but would alſo prevent many 
perſons from ruining themſelves, who are 
embarked deep in the farming line, in mak- 
ing improvements without knowledge, which 
is a great diſcouragement to others to begin 

trying improvements, | e. 

I) be generality of Srmers in the country, 
are really ignorant of what is for their own 
intereſt ; and it is very difficult, to. convince 
them, that they are wrong in keeping to their 
old method of having outfield and infield, or 
not having a regular rotation, of crops and 
graſs, What confirms them 1 in their opinion, 
is, that many gentlemen in the country, 
and others, attempt improvements without 
being able to carry them thro, ſo that they 
are obliged to give them over before they 
are half-finiſhed: this alſo in a great meaſure 
is owing to their ignorance, in not counting 
the caſt before they begin. 1 
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If theſe perſons had ſerved a regular ap- 
prenticeſhip, they might have ſaved them- 
ſelves many hundred pounds improperly 
laid out. When a man makes money by his 
farm, he 1s ſuppoſed to be a knowing man, 
whether he really is, ſo or not, Sometimes 
it happens, that this is owing to his hav- 
ing a good farm for little money; but there 
is one thing certain, no man can dip deep in 
improvement, but he muſt lay his account 
with expending a pretty large ſum of money 
at firſt, and muſt wait patiently ſome time 
before it returns, otherwiſe he muſt expect 
to loſe conſiderably. But, tho' the generali- 
ty of farmers have not money for theſe un- 
dertakings, that needs not hinder them from 
altering their preſent courſe of buſbandry 
gradually, by having a little ſummer-fallow, 
and rhrowing down a little into graſs every 
year ; that 1s, to do no more than they can 
accompliſh, and to do it well, and enlarge 
their improvements as they find them an- 
ſwer. It is not an eaſy matter to alter the 
the courſe of huſbandry in a country- ſide, or 
to eradicate the prejudices of education in a 
plan of huſbandry that has been carried on 
for ſome centuries, although bad. Nothing 
will operate more powerfully, than ſhowing 
them that it is for their intereſt to alter their 
* method; and to do this, there is no- 
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thing better than to have good experimental 
farmers, who follow a regular ſyſtem of 


huſbandry, which produces good crops at a 
moderate expence; or at leaſt to ſhow them, 


whatever their expence is, that in the courſe 
of a few years it will be fully repaid. 
Giving premiums at firſt in an unimproved 
country, for the beſt crops in a regular courſe 
of huſbandry, may have a very good effect 


to promote the general improvement. 


But there is likewiſe a general want of 
money amongſt farmers, to carry on their 
improvements to any extent; and it ſome- 
times happens, that when a farmer has im- 
proven his grounds better than his neigh- 
bours, he is envied; and whenever his tack 
is out, that farm is ſet up to the higheſt 
bidder, and he is often obliged to pay conſi- 
derably more for his own. improvements, 


than his farm is worth. 


This often tempts the farmer, 1 his 
leaſe is almoſt out, to undo a great part of 
what he has done, by robbing the ground, 
and impoveriſhing it very much by ſcourging 
crops, as he 1 is not certain, when the leaſe is 
out, if he will be preferred. This 1s hurting 


the farmer himſelf very much; for, when a 


farmer hurts the ground, he is kuiting: him- 


ſelf : and ir is likewiſe doing a conſiderable 


hurt to the eſtate, and the country at large. 
: „ It : 
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It ĩs a pity that gentlemen do not fall up- 
on ſome method to prevent this, as it is 
both for their own good, and ao for the 
good of the tenants, and the country; which 
might be done, by giving them new leaſes 
five or ſix years before the old ones expire, or 
granting them a 19 years tack, with a lifetime 
after it. A very bad practice has crept into 
this country, which is that of farmers covet- 
ing one another's farms, forgetting that is a 
direct breach of the Tenth Commandment. 
— When the gentlemen are diſpoſed to be 
friendly towards their tenants, they are pre- 
vented by others interfering betwixt them, 
and offering conſiderably advanced rents, 
often more than they are. able to pay; the 
conſequence is, thar they. often ruin them- 
ſelves, and the ground alſo. This is ſurely a 
very great check to the general improvement 
of the country, — Much to the honour of 
England, I am told it is rare to find an in- 
ſtance. of this kind there, 

I have heard a very notable ſtory of a 
_ gentleman near Dumblane, who had two 
farmers upon his eſtate : the one was in a 
_ proſperous condition, and growing rich; 
the other was poor, and falling back in the 
world. The rich farmer went to his land- 
lord, and faid to him, I hear that my 
neighbour to grown ſo poor, that he will not 

M 2 | be 
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be able to keep his farm; will you give it to 
me ?.'--- which the proprietor immediately 
granted, and ordered a tack to be inſtantly . 


made out.— When the poor farmer heard 


of it, he went to his landlord, and ſaid, 
*© I hear you have ſet my farm to my neigh- 
bour; I did not think you would have done 
ſo, Taba letting me know: Upon which 
he ſaid, Will you take your neighbour's 
farm * (meaning the rich farmer's): To 
which the poor man ſaid, Do not mock 
me, Sir:“— The gentleman replied, © I am 
not mocking you, for I will give you the 
farm if you will take it,” Accordingly, a 
tack was immediately made out and ſigned. 
When the rich farmer heard of this, he 
went to the gentleman, and told him that 
he underſtood his farm was ſet to his neigh- 
bour: The gentleman anſwered, that it was 
very true he had done ſo ; for (ſays he) you 
aſked your neighbour's farm, but you did 
not aſk your own. .So that the poor man 
unexpectedly got a farm in good order; and 
the other, for his covetouſneſs, got a farm 
in bad order. This was a noble inſtance of 
juſtice and generoſity. — This gentleman's 
name ought to be written in letters of gold, 

together with his ſtory, that his example 
may be followed by others; He left behind 
| him 
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him a nnd ſum of money, beſides 
his eſtate,;/ 

The farmers are evidainly hurting Wir 
own intereſt much, by bidding upon one 
another, and ſcrewing! up the land to more 
than it is worth. The improven land is 
much cheaper in England, than it is in Scot- 
land, owing to the farmers being long con- 
tinued in their own poſſeſſion. The late 
Archbiſhop of York told me, that there had 
been ſome farmers upon his eſtate in Broads- 
worth in Yorkſhire, whoſe families and their 
predeceſſors had been ſome. hundred years 
in poſſeſſion of their farms, without long 
leaſes; and which is commonly the caſe in a 
great many places in England, as they nover 
think of turning out an old family there, if 
they are doing well, and paying their rents, 
It is much againſt the intereſt of both the 
landlord and the tenants, for the farms to 
be often ſhifting tenants.— It is a common 
ſaying, that a rolling ſtone does not gather 
fog or moſs. 

I had occaſion to ſee a very reſpectable 
gentleman lately, who is an excellent farmer 
himſelf, and has an eſtate of betwixt 2000 I. 
and 30001, yearly rent. I happened to ſay, 

Sir, I believe you are your own factor: To 
which the gentleman anſwered, Yes; what 
elſe have I to do, or how could · I employ 7. | 
ſelf 
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ſelf bene than looking · after my own affairs). 
—This gentleman conſtantly reſides in the 
country, and ſhows an excellent example to 
his. tenants by his own improvements, and 
by. giving them encouragement to improve 
their farms. It were much to be wiſhed 
that others would follow his example, which 
might be a great means of 1 improvin g the 
country, 
The reaſon. of the bad fixcculs of farmers 
who have tried improvements, is partly ex- 
plained in the former part of this Eſſay. In 
the /ir// place, they ought to ſerve a regular 
apprenticeſhip. The want of money in order 
to complete their improvements, and the 
want of perſeverance in their propoſed plans, 
may alſo be aſſigned as reaſons, as well as 
their truſting the management of their affairs 
too much to ſervants, and not having a ſuffi- 
cient degree of knowledge themſelves. 
Lord Strathmore's improvements are the 
greateſt that ever were undertaken in Scot- 
land by any nobleman; and if he had lived to 
proſecute his ſchemes, they might have turned 
out to very great account, Altho' they were 
done rather too rapidly to be profitable, I am 
informed all the tenants are doing very well 
in- theſe farms which he improved, and are 
making money. His improvements have had 
one good effect, by exciting a ſimilar ſpirit over 
Te | all 
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al that, Strath, more ſo than in any part of T0 
Scotland for ſuch a ſhort time, and have very 
much altered the face of the whole country. 
This ſhows. the good effect which it would 
have upon the improvement of the country, 
if noblemen and gentlemen would reſide 
upon their eſtates, and follow his example, 
vieing as it were with one another, who 
ſhall go foremoſt in improvements. © 
There is ſtill another reaſon—Young im- 
provers often entertain very ſanguine ideas at 
firft, of the returns and profits of a farm; and 
when they do not anſwer their expectations, 
they give them over, juſt at the time when 
they ought to be moſt puſhed: But they 
ſhould conſider, that tho entering deeply in- 
to improvements is very expenſive at firſt; and 
they may be ſome conſiderable time before 
they can make proper returns; yet if money 
be laid out with any degree of judgment, ob- 
ſerving the proper rotation of crops of, corn 
and graſs, it will ſtill return if they will but 
have ' patience, and every year be EF he 
better if the ſcheme and the ſoil be good. 
Sometimes it happens, that they may y 
out money on a bad ſoil, more than it is 
worth, or will turn out to profit. But fill 
the only way to make the moſt of this is to 
perſevere as much as they can, by a proper 0 
rotation of crops of corn and graſs, and ſav- 
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ing expences as much as poſſible when they 
find it will not anſwer; and ſometimes it will 

be proper to alter their mode of farming, if 
| hy find that we have been ir in a nene 
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Ft | 9 Diredtions, that may 48 2 the 
© Good of the Country in general, and Farmers 
in particular, without much expence, and 
which may be ooh ly put in . * 255 
2 es E mr. . 

As this ſubject is 0 Þ fully confidered, ws 

in the foregoing Eſſay, and the ſucceed- 
ing one, it will be unneceſſary to ſay much 
here.—But as this Eſſay is moſtly intend- 
ed for thoſe who have little knowledge in 
improvements; and as there is ſuch a va- 
riety of ſchemes propoſed for improving of 
land, which are very apt to confound per- 
ſons of little knowledge, or miſlead them, 
and, may put them upon trying new ſchemes 
which they do not underſtand, and which 
may turn out much to their hurt, I would 
therefore adviſe. all new Heginners to walk 
upon ſure grounds, and do but little at firſt, 
till ſuch time as they attain more knowledge, 
and experimentally ſee how: theſe ſchemes 
| | anſwer; 
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anſwer; always to be ſure in what they 
do, to do it to purpoſe, either by: ſummer- | 
fallowing, liming and FE: or n 
down into graſs. % 
All that I would propoſe at 110 is, to 
_ adviſe the young farmer to begin with im- 
proving his beſt land firſt, — Take a ſmall 
part of the beſt infield : Let that be tho- 
roughly ſummer - fallowed and limed, (40 
bolls of ſhells an acre), which he may either 
ſow with oats or wheat as the ground is in 
condition; and, next year, dung it well, 
either to potatoes, peaſe, or turnip; and, the 
year after, ſow it down with barley and 
3 After the farmer has a trial of 
chis, and ſees it anſwer, which he will un- 
doubtedly find to be the caſe, he may go on 
in that ſcheme with his 9 farm, en 
he get it all gradually improven. This every 
farmer can do. If he cannot do ten acres in 
a year, let him do five; and if he cannot do 
fire, let him do one. Even the cottar can 
do a ſmall thing in proportion, which he 
will likewiſe find for his intereſt. | 
And when the farmer has gone over the 
| whole of his infield in this way, then he 
may begin with his outfields, and treat them 
in the ſame manner, After he has gone over 
his outfields, if he has any muirs, let him 
try a little of the beſt of them, in the ſame 
| N manner, 
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manner. If chat ſucceeds, he miay go on; 
if not, he may drop it altogether. 
It is laid down as a certain rule, that every 
farm ought to have the half of it in ſown 
— graſs, to be broke up by rotation; though 
it is not denied, that, in ſome particular 
ſituations, there my be exceptions to this 
Hale, >< 386d; 
3 By theſe: means, ths young Pinkie will be 
greatly increaſing in ſtock, and inknowledge; 
and if he goes no faſter on in his improve- 
ments than the farm pays his way, he can 
never do wrong, nor hurt his circumſtances. 
at does not hinder him, after he is 
| wir | RC in er ae 


certain, em the ras he has ly made, 
that the ſcheme will anſwer, 24.19 
If I had taken rheſe ſimple advices to my= 
ſelf when I commenced farmer, I might 
have ſaved ſome thouſand pounds; but I 
was like a great many new beginners, that 
Tather went on too rapidly at firſt, before 1 
had attained the Gagres: of ene that 
I now have. x 
There are few farms of any extent, but if 
the farmer would take the trouble to look a- 
round him, he might find manure upon his 
farm, or not many miles diſtant. Nature is 
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very bountiful in providing the means of 
improvement, if the farmer was to take the 
trouble to look after it, and to uſe it. For 
inſtance, if a farm is ſituated upon the. ſea- 
coaſt, there are in many places plenty of 
ſea-ſhells mixed with ſand, which, when laid 
on in quantities, anſwer equally well as lime, 
and laſt much longer, and not only bene- 
fit the corn, but help to make very rich paſ. 
ture; and even ſea- ſand itſelf, and ſea-weeds, 
are of great ſervice to the ground, where 
they can be eaſily obtained for the carriage. 
In ſome places, near freſh water, there is ſea - 
ooze or mud, which is alſo well worth the 
carriage. Sen-ſhells are a conſiderable im- 
provement, either for a kitchen or flower= 
garden. There is likewiſe in many places, 
plenty of lime - ſtone; and as coals can be 
eaſily tranſported by ſea for burning the ſame, 
it ought never to be neglected to be put in 
practice where it offers. At a little diſtance 
from the ſea-coaſt, there is in many places 
plenty of ſhell-marle, which is often found 

in the bottom of moſſes and marſhy ground, 
and ſometimes in the bottom of lochs. It is 
very remarkable, that this ſhell- marle ope- 
rates moſt powerfully upon dry light foil: the 

ſoil of itſelf being very poor, and not worth 
2 ſhilling per acre before, will produce very 
great craps z but, then, after taking two or 
No - three 
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three crops,” it ought to be ſown with graſs 
ſeeds, and dung to the laſt crop, to prevent 
it from ruining the ſoil altogether. There is 
in other places, rock-marle, or ſomething re- 
ſembling fullers earth. Theſe ought to be laid 
on graſs-ground, in large quantities, and re- 

main there for ſeveral years; when they will 
moulder down with the froſt, and benefit the 
paſture much, after which it will produce 
good crops of corn. Rich clay will anſwer 
the ſame purpoſe upon poor dry gravelly ſoil, 
which ought to be put upon paſture ground 
alſo, and to lie for ſeveral years before broke 
up. There are many ſituations where there 
is a rich clay-bank adjoining to a flat field 
of poor dry gravelly ground, which would 
anſwer very well to be driven out in the time 
of a ſtorm in winter, when there is no other 
work going on. In other ſituations, there is 
a hill of ſand lying conriguous to a field of 
ſtrong clay, which would pay the expence 
very well to be carried out in the winter-time, 
and put in large quantities upon the clay- 
ground, Mos, as ſaid before, may be uſed 
in many ways as a manure, by putting it 
upon ſtrong clay, or dry light ground, in large 
quantities, or mixing it with the dung made 
on the farm, or with lime-ſhells unſlacked, 
or the moſs burnt by itſelf, when good, 
and uſed as a top dreſſing, either for corns 
or 
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or graſs. Draining of ground, wherever ir is 
wet, is one of the greateſt improvements in 
agriculture, and will produce either good 
crops of corn or graſs, where the water is 
long ſtagnate. There are many ſituations 
where great improvements may be made, by 
means of letting water ſpread either upon 

corn or graſs- ground, in the winter and 
ſpring- time. There are few ſituations, even 
the moſt remote from the ſea-coaſt, but have 
one or other of theſe means of improvement; 
and where coals cannot be obtained for burn- 
ing the lime, good peat will anſwer equally 
well. There have been great improvements 
made in Cornwall, Devonſhire, and other 
parts in the ſouth-weſt of England, by the 
means of ſea-ſand and- ſea-ſhells, the laſt of 
which they have carried in facks on horſe- 
back, ten or twelve miles diſtance, when the 
roads have been impaſſable for wheel-car- 
riages, and have laid on each acre from 100 
to 300 ſacks, according as it was near at 
hand or more remote. The manuring of 
ground by ſea-ſhells, has long been prac- 
tiſed in Sony, where they carried it fix or 
ſeven miles into the country, ſo many in 
ſacks on horſeback, that they allowed 80 
barrels to an acre; and they ſay, that they 
agree with boggy, heathy, clayey, wet, and 
ſtiff land, but not with ſand. They ſeem to 
give 
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give land a ſort of ferment, as yeaſt does to 
bread, by opening and looſening the clods, 
and by that means making way for the roots 
to penetrate, and the moiſture to enter into 
the fibres of the roots. Shells melt every . 
year by little and little, till they are all ſpenr, 
which requires a good deal of time; whereas 
hme and marle operate in a manner all at 
once. The ſhells are remarkable for pro- 
ducing fine graſs, mixed with daiſies in abun- 
dance: it fines the graſs, and makes it ſhort 
and thick. If theſe are facts, this is one 
reaſon for accounting for the paſture in Ire- 
land being ſo remarkably good in feeding ſo 
many cattle. It is ſaid, that the effect of the 
ſthells will be ſeen upon the ground for 20 
or 30 years, and that they were ſome con- 
fiderable time ago accuſtomed to burn the 
ſhells. A poor country man, out of lazineſs 
or poverty, had not provided to make lime, 
threw the ſhells upon the land crude and un- 
burnt as they were; and his firſt crop ſuc- 
ceeded as well as his neighbours; and his 
ſecond and third, better than all of them: 
they took the hint, and have uſed them un- 

burnt ever ſince. 
There might be great improvements made 
upon moſt farms by means of the ſpade, by 
clearing out balks that lie betwixt ridges in 
ſome places, andi in labouring with the ſpade, 
ground 
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8 lying upon a ſteep bank, that cannot 
be touched with the plough, which is often 
good ſoil, but has never been laboured. The 
farmer might be improving ſome of theſe 
ſpots every year, when his men are idle, 
and have nothing elſe to do; ſuch as in the 
time of a ſtorm, or when the ground was 
too wet for plowing. It is very hurtful to 
ground, to plow it wet: the farmer would 
be better employed, if he had nothing elſe to 
do about the farm, (which is ſeldom or never 
the caſe), for him and his men to be lying 
in their beds, and his cattle ſtanding idle in 
the ſtable; as the common ſaying is, It is 
better to ſit idle, than do miſchief, The ad- 
vantages of the ſpade will be mentioned more 
particularly afterwards, To plow and ſow 
grounds in caſe, is of more conſequence than 
moſt people imagine; for, although ground 
be rich both with lime and dung, if it be 
plowed or ſown wet, it will not yield near 
the return, It would be much better to let 
ground remain unplowed or unfown alto- 
gether for that ſeaſon, when not in condi- 
tion; but when in caſe, ſummer-fallow it. 
There are ſome light ſoils ſo exhauſted and 
worn out by long-continued cropping, that 
they turn porous and deaf, ſo that they will 
neither bear corn nor graſs; and the farmer 
is often at a loſs to know what courſe to take, 
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AI remember, about a dozen years ago, I 
happened to be at Carriſton-houfe, belong- 
ing to the late Laird of Skene, He ſhewed 
me ſome land to the eaſtward of his inclo- 
ſures, about 200 acres, which he propoſed | 
taking from the tenants into his, own. hand; 
but it was quite exhauſted by long cropping... 
He told me, he propoſed; to ſummer-fallow. 
and lime it. I told him, I did not think ſuch 
a method would anſwer,---the land being ſo 
light and porous, that the lime would be 
very apt to fall into the bottom of the furrow. 
I gave him my opinion, that I thought the 
beſt thing he could do with it, was to ſum- 
mer-fallow the whole as faſt as he could get 
it done, to begin with the belt of the infield, 
and ſummer-fallow it till the month of July ; 
at which period, he might ſow it down with 
red clover and rye- graſs, and roll it after 
ſowing ; and in the ſpring, when he had 
ſummer - fallowed all his infield, he might 
begin with his outfield, and give it a com- 
pleat fallow, giving the firſt furrow before 
winter, and four or five during the ſummer; 
and then to give it the ſeed-furrow, when 
the ridges were completely levelled and 
ſtraighted : then ſow ir with oats in the 
ſpring, upon the autumn-furrow; and, along 
with the-oats, ſow white and yellow clover, 
and rib-graſs, with hay-ſeeds; the outfields 
being 
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being only meant for paſture, and the infield 
for hay, for one year; and after cutting the 
hay, to lime it upon the ſwaird, and let it 
reſt for a number of years, as long as the 
graſs was good for paſture; likewiſe, to lime 
or marle the outfields the firſt year, and let 
them lie for ſeveral years as long as the paſ- 
ture is good. I. told him, by this means his 

expences would not be great, as two men, 
with four good horſes and two ploughs, 
with only two horſes for each without a 
driver, would do the whole in two years, 
as they would have nothing to do but to 
plow and harrow it; and after it lay 
a few years in graſs, to break it up, and 
take only a few crops ; then dung it, and 
throw it into graſs again. I further told 
him, if the crop of hay and oats were toler- 
able, it would pay the whole expence of 
| ſummer-fallowing, as the value of the rent 
of the ground, in the condition it was in, 
was very ſmall.— Skene followed. the ſcheme 
of throwing his infield into graſs the next 
year, which anſwered extremely well, and he 
| fold a good part of it upon the foot at 2 5 
an acre. This was making the improvements 
pay for themſelves, which is the beſt method 
of improving land, where it can be done 
with . 
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e advice I gave to Mr Walter Sime 
farmer at Copemelinday near Perth, whoſe 
ground was in the ſame ſituation.— This was, 

to let the whole of the infields and outfields 
reſt for paſture, without being ſown, for a 
few years, until ſuch time as the ground 
gathered a ſolidity and firmneſs, and then to 

lime it upon the ſwaird. This advice was 
| likewiſe followed; and the ground limed 
upon the ſwaird, anſwered extremely well, 
and produced great crops afterwards, This 
will do. very well where the ground is dry 
and level, the ridges having no oecaſion to 
be altered; but if the ridges require either 
to be levelled or ſtraighted, it will be pro- 
per to do that by ſummer-fallowing before 
liming. The liming of paſture-grounds in 
the beginning of July, with Lord Elgin's 
powdered lime, as hot as you can lay it on, 
immediately from the ſhip, is an excellent 
improvement for paſture, eſpecially if the 
ground be ſown with white clover, as lime 
is a. great encourager to the growth of white 
and yellow clover,, This lime is {lacked at 
Limekilns; and, being the refuſe, has a 
great quantity , of coal- aſhes in it, which 
makes it the better for paſture, being quite 
hot when it comes out of the ſhip. 

The liming of many fields upon the ſwaird, 
may be the means of doubling the value of 


the 
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the paſture ; eſpecially that which is brought 
in from muir, anſwers beſt. There are two 
reaſons why the liming upon the ſwaird has 
not been always ſucceſsful to thoſe who have 
tried it. The firſt is, not putting the lime 
on when it is very hot in the powder; for, 
when the lime is cold and wet, it has not 
half the effect upon the ground. The ſecond 
reaſon is, putting it on in an improper ſeaſon, 
either late in the ſpring or ſummer, as, when 
drought ſets in, the heat of the ſun and the 
lime burns up the graſs, which prevents its 
having an immediate effect; for, if the lime 
does not operate immediately upon the graſs 
vrhen it is firſt put on, it will not have near 
ſo great effect afterwards, - By liming in the 
autumn, the froſt comes on, which deadens 
the lime, and prevents it from having the 
effect. The moſt proper month in the year 
for putting on lime upon the ſwaird or graſs- 
ground for paſture, is the month of July: 
for, in this month, one is almoſt certain of 
rain; and the vegetation is ſo ſtrong when 
the lime is put on hot, that in eight days, 
or ſametimes leſs, the graſs will be covering 
the lime altogether. I never remember to haye 
ſeen the month of July paſs without rain; and 
If it be found that liming upon the ſwaird 
immediately after a crop of hay, doubles the 
value of the paſture, one need not be in a 
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hurry to break it up, as it will be every year 
increaſing in value, eſpecially upon light 


grounds where the ſoil is thin.—Skene had 
a very eaſy method of managing his parks. 


He took one crop of hay, and ſometimes 
two; then let it run to paſture, which he 


always ſet at a guinea the acre, and would 


not take more for it when it was offered, as 
he ſaid that was ſufficient rent. He allowed 
the parks to lie in paſture as long as they 


were good, ſometimes for eight or ten years. 


When he broke them up from graſs, they 
were ſowed with oats, of which he had com- 


monly very great crops. I have known him 


have from 10 to 12 bolls on each acre, 


Alfter oats, he had turnip. in drills dunged, 
which he carried home to his ſtraw-yard, for 
fattening cattle, and for his 'milk-cows, The 


next year, was barley and graſs-ſeeds, which 
he dunged. This ſecond dunging, Skene faid, 

prevented the graſs from fogging ſoon when 
in paſture, Some of the parks were ſown 
with lint after the graſs, which he ſet always 


for 3 or 41, the acre ; then oats, and ſo on. 
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HIS Eſſay me that thi "VIE never 
was incloſed nor improved; and it is a 
matter of the utmoſt importance, that a far- 
mer beginning to improve his land, ſhould | 
do it in the'beſt and moſt regular manner at 
firſt. Partial improvements, or beginning at, 
the wrong end, often occaſion much loſs to, 
the improver; therefore the Author will ar- 
range his thoughts under the ſix following 
beads; , Incloſing; 24h, Draining; 34% 
Fallowing ; 4thly, Manuring ; S$thly,'Grals ; „ 
and, 6thly, A regular rotation of Crops. 
To begin: with the firf, viz. dag 
Until ſuch time as land is incloſed, a farmer, 
cannot go on ſo properly with a regular 
courſe of huſbandry, eſpecially if the! rota». 
tion is to have paſture and winter crops in- 
ehaded, Incloſing of land, helps to drain it, 
and keeps the ground warm and under ſhelter, 
and ſerves to divide one field from another, 
which makes the land of conſiderable more 
value than when it is unincloſed ; unleſs it 
be where the farm is altogether in corn crops 
| „FF and 
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and clover, in that caſe, it is not ſo valuable, 
nor ſo neceſſary; yet ſome fences, even there, 

might be of ſervice. 
 2dly, With reſpect to draining, ir might 
almoſt be ſaid that it ſhould be the firſt ſtep 
that ought to be taken; becauſe, till ſuch time 
as ground is mxoperly dry, it 1s throwing 
away both lime and dung to put them on it; 
neither can the fields be properly laid out 
until this is done; Therefore, the firſt thing 
to be done, is to make the ground dry, by 
open ditches, or rumbling ſewers when the 
other will not anſwer, The incloſing of land 
with ditches, as was juſt now obſerved, an- 
wers in part for draining and the rumbling 
ſewers, or covered drains, if need be, ſhould 
be made to run into theſe ditches. When 
drains are needed, ſometimes one will an- 
ſwer ; which ought to be done by cutting a 
ſmall ditch of 2 or 2+ feet wide at top, 20 
inches at bottom, and about z feet deep. This 
may be filled with ſmall ſtones, which may 
be got upon the ground, till about 16 inches 
from the ſurface, and covered with heather, 
if it can be got; if not, with broom a 
whins, till within 10 inches of the ſurface. 
If chis does not drain the ground thorough- 
Iy, there ought in that caſe to be ſmall drains, 
20 inches at top, 15 inches at bottom, and 
23 feet deep, cut acroſs the field, and done 
0 
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in the ſame way on each fide, to cout 
cate with the main drain; which, if properly 
executed, will make the ground dry. Drain- 
ing of wet land, is one of the greateſt im- 
provements in huſbandry, There are many 
ſpots in fields, that are rich; and if they were 
properly drained, would beir tolerable good 
crops for ſome years, without any manurez 
and ſometimes whole fields together in that 
ſituation, require to be drained, ſach as large 
meadows and moſles, which, in their preſent 
ſtate, are not fit for corn; and what graſs 
grows upon them, is of a ſour Ys not 
good for paſture. Gt 
The third Rep towards improvement, is 
fallowing, after it is drained, Laying either 
lime or dung upon ground that is foul, in- 
creaſes the growth of weeds greatly : there- 
fore it is very neceſſary that it ſhould get a 
thorough ſummer - fallow, the firſt farrow 
being 12 or 14 inches deep, if the ground be 
newly taken in, before either lime or dung 
is laid on, When the ground is ſummer- 
fallowed, it is the moſt proper time for mak- 
ing the covered drains, if need be; and the 
ſtones that are upon the ſame field, will an- 
ſwer for the fewers, In ſome fields, there are 
large ſtones, which it is very expenſive to re- 
move by blowing and carting ; and unleſs 
the poſſeſſors of the grounds have occaſion 
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| 15 theſe ſtones, the cheapeſt method is ts 
ſink them where the ground will admit. This 
is done by digging a large pit cloſe by the 
ſtone, and undermining more than one half 
of the ſtone, which makes it a very eaſy mat- 
ter to tumble it into the pit, which I have 
found could be done at the twentieth part of 
the expence of blowing and carting. It is 
ſurpriſing to ſee the number of pits a good 
workman will dig in a day; but always be 
ſure to make the pit deep enough, and large, 
ſo that when the ſtone falls, you may not 
have occaſion to alter it. In this method, 1 
have ſunk ſome ſtones above ſix ton weight, 
When the ground is ſummer-fallowed, there 
ought to be regard paid to levelling it where 
the ridges are too high, and ſtraighting them; 
but, by all means, take care not to do it too 
rapidly, otherwiſe you are very apt to bury 
the good ſoil, Whenever a ridge is, plowed 
down once, the next plowing ought to be a- 
croſs, The great point in ſummer- fallowing, 
is to plow and harrow when the field is 
thoroughly dry, but never to plow when it 
is wet. If the farmer can command it, it 
would be much better to give the field the 
firſt furrow before winter, and four or five 
plowings during the ſpring and ſummer ſea- 
ſons, the firſt furrow to go as deep as poſ- 
_ 12 or 15 inches, with double the num- 
ber 
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ber of cattle, and a ſtrong plough, which 
mixes the ſoil, and dries the ground. Fallow- 
ing Pr epar es the gr ound for either. lime or 


dung operating immediately. 


The fourth ſtep is, after the ground is | 
thoroughly ſummer-fallowed, to lay on either 
lime or marle, if it can be got; and if the 
ground is rich, it will bear a crop of wheat; 


If not fit for wheat, it may be ſown in the 


ſpring, either with barley or oats; but in 
either caſe, it ought to get the ſeed-furrow 
in autumn plowed dry. Care ſhould be taken 
that it be well water-furrowed; and if any 
water ſtands at the end of the ridge, it ought 
to be let off by the ſpade before winter; and 
if it be ſown with Lincolnſhire barley, it 
ought to be ſown in the month of March, or 
the beginning of April, juſt as the ſeaſon 
will admit; if ſown with oats, the earlier, 


the better, ee the ground is in good 


heart, and dry: next crop ought to be peaſe, 


potatoes, or turnip, well dunged; and the 


year after, barley and graſs-ſeeds, There is 
one thing to be obſerved in dunging, that it 
is much better to do it at once, than ſuper- 
ficially at twice, which 1 ſuppoſe about 50 
or 60 ordinary country cart-loads with one 
good horſe may do, as by the ſcheme of 
throwing one half of the farm in graſs, it is 


only dunged once in ten years. It is better 
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to lay on the dung to peaſe or turnip the 
year before the barley, ſo that it may be in- 
eorparated with the ground; and it like ways 


keeps the ground cleaner for the oraſs-ſeeds, 


by having the half of the field in peaſe, and 
the other half in rurnip or potatoes, Get the 
oldeſt dung laid on for the peaſe, and the lat- 
ter made or freſh dung for the turnip or 
potatoes, which conſumes the whole dung 
that is made upon the farm till the month 
of June, It is a bad practice that a good 
many farmers have, of having large quanti- 
ties of rank dung, with a great quantity of 
ſtraw, thrown into a dung-hill in order to 
rat through the ſummer: it enriches the 
ground more to be laid on with turnip: or 
potatoes; which laſt anſwer od well 
with the rankeſt of dung. | 
The jth ſtep of 888 is graſß. 
After the ground is cleaned and manured, it 
anſwers very well in graſs; with reſpect to 
which, I make the following obſervations. — 
The richer you lay down ground into graſs, 
the richer it is plowed up; and when rich, it 
keeps the graſs the longer from fogging.— 
—2dly, If you lay down' your ground clean 
into graſs, you break it up clean; if you lay 
your ground down into graſs poor, you break 
it up poor, and it ſoon fogs. It is a miſ- 
taken notion, to thin that by laying down 
ground 
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ground into graſs poor, it will grow rich ; 
for, the benefit that the ground receives from 
the paſture, is in proportion to the quantity 
of graſs that the ground bears, Ir is likewiſe 
a miſtaken notion, to think, if you lay down 
ground foul, that you will break it up clean, 
There are a great many weeds that do not 
rot in the ground ; for, being in graſs, and 
when laid down foul in graſs, there are a 
good many ſeeds that lie dormant; but when 
the field is broke up, they ſpring up a- freſh. 
For one or two years in hay, and three or 
four years in paſture, ſow 10 pound of red 
clover, 8 pound of white, 6 pound of yellow, 
4 pound of rib-graſs, and 1 buſhel. of rye- 
graſs to the acre, In ſome ſoils, it will be bet» 
ter to paſture the firſt year, and make it hay 
the ſecond; the hay would be equally good 
the ſecond year as the firſt, and the ſubſe- 
quent years for paſture conſiderably better; 
the firſt year in' paſture would be equal to 
two years in the ordinary way of paſturing, 
If deſigned only for paſture, ſow 10 pound 
of white clover, 6 pound of yellow, 6 pound 
of rib-graſs, 2 buſhels of natural hay-ſeeds, 
not rye-graſs, to an acre, No hay the firſt 
year, but wholly paſture while in graſs ; the 
beſt method to have the richeſt and cloſeſt 
paſture, is to have no hay, 
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The xth ſtep of improvement, is te fix 
upon a proper rotation of crops after the 
ground has been fallowed, manured, and 
thrown into graſs. The great matter in 
farming, is always to keep what improve- 
ments are made, and ſtill to better the farm. 
It is impoſſible to ſay, to what length im- 
provements may be carried. It is a certain 
fact, that the richer the ground is, and the 
higher culture it is in when once brought 
to that pitch, the expences for ſeed, labour, 
and manure, are ſmall in compariſon to what 
the expence was to bring it into that order; 
at the ſame time the profits are very con- 
ſiderable. Many farmers fall into a great 
miſtake, by putting themſelves to much ex- 
pence for manure and tillage, to bring a field 
into good order; and when they have brought 
it into that order, if the ground produces 
them good crops, they imagine that it is al- 
ways to produce the ſame. Thus they never 
reſt until they have in a great meaſure un- 
done all that they formerly did in point of 
improvements. The only reaſon that can be 
aſſigned for this conduct, is, that when a 
farmer has laid out a conſiderable ſum in im- 
proving a field or a farm, and begins to be 
ſtraitened, he thinks this field has coſt him a 
great deal of money, and he muſt take ſome 
crops to indemnify himſelf. But the great 

point 
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point is to know how many crops he ſhould 
take, without hurting the ground, or himſelf; 
for, a ſcourging crop or two, taken in an 
improper ſeaſon, may hurt the ground very 
much, and, inſtead of relieving the farmer, 
may throw him into greater difficulties, It 
is therefore an object of great importance, to 
conſider what are the beſt rotations which will 
produce the greateſt crops, and at the ſame 
time not hurt the ground, but ſtill keep it 
in an improving ſtate. If the farmer would 
begin with one field, and treat it in the man- 
ner which is propoſed in theſe fix different 
ſteps of improvement, and then a ſecond 
field, and ſo on, till he has his whole farm 
improven in that manner, he would ſoon 
find it turn out greatly to his account; for, 
as ſoon as ever he got the half of his farm 
thrown into graſs in this order, he would not 
be out half the expence he was at formerly, 
as he would ſave both ſeed and labour, and 
other expences, It requires much labour and 
expence to bring a farm into good order; but 
when once brought in, it is both pleaſant 
and profitable: for, if che rotation of crops 
be properly arranged, the work will never 
be crowded ; the ſowing being at different 
periods, the Harmer will have it in his power 
to get his ſeed ſown in a proper ſeaſon, There 
is more in hitting upon the proper ſeaſon of 
| ſowing 
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ſowing the lands, than a great many farmers 


imagine; for, although the ground be rich, 


and in good heart, if ſown wet, it will not 


have half the crop. 


The Farmer's Obſervations upon Eſſay VII. 
* To drain properly, you muſt firſt con- 


* fider the level of your field, and direct 


1 
« 
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throw off the ſurface by the plough, which 


your principal drains in the loweſt parts, 
ſo that the branches upon each ſide may 


communicate with them in proper ilopes, 
If your field is incloſed by ditches, thoſe 


branches may, in many caſes, be directed 


into them: If your materials for filling 


them, are ſtones of the ordinary fize, which 
are to be found in arable fields, the prin- 
cipal drains may be 2+ feet 'broad at top, 
20 inches at bottom, and 3 feet deep; the 


branches, 20 inches at top, 15 inches at 


bottom, and 2 feet deep. If the ſtones 
intended to fill thoſe drains, are larger than 
common, the ſize of the drains ought to 
be increaſed in proportion. In many coun- 
tries where there are not ſtones, and par- 
ticularly where the bottoms of the drains 
are apt to be filled with a running pap, 
they drain by means of wood, and the 


drains are much narrower than thoſe a- 


bove deſcribed. The common practice is to 


is 
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is followed by a ſpade which ſlopes to- 


wards the point, and is ſucceeded by a 


ſpade which ſlopes likewiſe, the top of 
which is of equal breadth with the bottom 


of the former; and laſtly, the remaining 


pieces of earth are dragged out by a fluted 
inſtrument fixed to the handle like a hoe, 


Theſe drains are ſometimes filled with cut- 


ings of thorn-hedges tied togerher in long 
bundles, or by large woed ſplit and tied 


up like faggots. Whether the materials 
are ſtones or wood, they are generally filled 


within 10 inches of the ſurface, and cover- 
ed with heath, ſtraw, or ſome other mate- 
rials, before filling with earth. In the 
courſe of tillage, the greateſt attention 
ſhould be paid to levelling, and no farmer 
ſhould attempt to level high ridges: but 
in the year of fallow, if you propoſe to 
break up a piece of old graſs, with one fur- 
row for a crop, where the ridges are high, 
you will increaſe the evil, by ſetting out 
your furrows on the tops of the former 
ridges, and raiſing them ſtill higher, be- 
cauſe you will impoveriſh the 101] upon the 
ſides of your ridges towards the furrows: 
On the other hand, if you ſet out by draw- 


ing your firſt furrows in the furrows of 


the old ridges, you will endanger the ruin 
of your crop by means of water. To ſhun 
* both 
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both exile as much as poſlible, draw your 
firſt furrow within the breadth of one fur- 
row to the furrow of the old ridge, laying 
it towards it, but ſo as not to fill it: return 
back upon the oppoſite ſide of the old fur- 
row, in the like manner; in which caſe, the 
old furrow will remain open, and anſwer 


the ſame purpoſe as it did before, to carry 


off the water. It is often dangerous to 


level down high ridges, even in the year of 
fallow, particularly in ſtrong land, or that 


which is inclined to be wet. Ir is ſome- 
times neceſſary to place drains in the old 


furrows, before you attempt to level, — 
Ten loads of lime-ſhells, as much as three 


ſtrong horſes can draw, which is about 


Fo bolls of Aberdeen lime-meaſure, each 
boll 128 Scots pints, will in general be 


ſufficient for an acre, provided ſuch land 
has not been limed before; if ſo, a ſmaller 


quantity may do: 14 or 15 Ioads of well- 


rotted dung, built as high as the cart will 


hold, will likewiſe anſwer for an acre, if 


the land is clean, and kept in good heart; 
—theſe loads are likewiſe ſuppoſed to be a 
draught an three or four horſes,” 
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Some of the tet Confer of Huſbandry that 
ought to be followed in every Farm, which 


would tend both to the ad * Proprietor 
and Tenant, | Ne, 


THERE is ſuch a variety of courſes of 
© huſbandry, that, barely to mention 
them, would only tend to confound the 
farmer, inſtead of inſtructing him: There- 
fore, at this time, I ſhall only, mention very 
few. And I would here again repeat what 
was formerly ſaid, that ſurely that was the 
beſt courſe of huſbandry, which produced 
the greateſt crops, with the leaſt expence for 


ſeed, labour, and manure, and the farm ſtill 
to be improving. 


Having, in the former Eſſay, obſerved. 
how the farm ought to be managed before 
it is thrown into graſs, I ſhall now take 
notice of what I reckon the beſt courſe of 
huſbandry, and moſt adapted to the gene- 
rality of the lands in Scotland: And what 
I would recommend to the gentlemen in 
Scotland to adopt as a ſettled point, is, That 
one half of the whole arable land of every 
farm ſhould be in {own graſs, and the other 
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half in tillage, in the following order, to be 
divided into ten parts : — One tenth part in 
hay one year, and four years in paſture, 

which makes one half of the farm in graſs; 
After being five years in graſs, one tenth part 
to be broke up annually, and ſown with oats; 
after which, ſummer-fallow, and limed or 
marled ; then wheat, then peaſe or drill- 
beans, turnip or potatoes, extraordinarily 
dunged ; then barley and graſs-ſeeds. By 
this method, the firſt year, hay; the ſe- 
_ cond, third, fourth, and fifth years, paſ- 
ture; the ſixth, oats, - broke up from graſs; 
the ſeventh, fallow; the eighth, wheat; the 
ninth, peaſe, turnip or potatoes, by equal 
proportions, and well dunged; and the 
tenth, barley, with clover and rye-graſs.— 
As, by this ſcheme, the one half of the farm 
would be in graſs, and only four tenths in 
corn, there would be very little expence for 
tillage or ſeed, in proportion to what it was 
before; and the farm could eaſily produce 
as much manure as would dung the tenth 
part ſufficiently. Another great advantage 
ariſing from this method is, that there would 
not be two white crops ſucceeding one an- 
ther, without a ſummer» fallow; or a green 
crop intervening ; and the tillage would be 
very properly divided, having a tenth part 
broke up from graſs, and a tenth part fallow, 
which 
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which: would make the reſt very eaſy. As 
the dung is to be laid on a third part for 
peaſe, a third part for potatoes, and a third 
part for turnip, they would not be obliged 
to proceed in a hurry; and as there was no 
dung to be put on for barley, there would 
be little riſk of loſing the ſeaſon of ſowing; 
which, in the ordinary way, very frequently 
happens. i» When once rhe farm is bronght 
to this condition, it would require fewer 
men and horſes to labour it than before; 
and every farm would have ſo much graſs 
that the farmer could pay his rent either 
with the produce of his corns or graſs. 
could only wiſh, that all the farms in Seot- 
land were brought to this length of improve 
ment, which every farmer could do in five 
years or ſix at moſt; ſo that if any gentle- 
man ſhould chooſe to adopt this plan for his 
whole eſtate, he could have it execute in five 
or ſix years with regard to the graſs. And 
when the whole of his infield is over in this 
manner, he might begin with his outfield, 
and treat it in the ſame way, with ſummer- 
fallow and liming, &c.; and when his out- 
field was brought into the ſame condition 
with his infield, he might begin to ſummer- 
fallow a part of his muir, and lime it, &c,— 
Thus, having ſuch a command of dung, the 
farmer might bring his muirs by degrees to 
2 che 
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the ſame ſtate as the infield, and take ats 
rotation of crops along with the infield; ſo 
that by taking in the outfield and the muirs 
gradually, he would not be ſo ſenſible of the 
expence as if he was improving the outfield 
and mpirs by themfelves,—lt is very evident, 
that if this ſeheme was put in practice over 
all Scotland, which might be eaſily done in 
a few years without hurting either landlord 
or tenant, the produce of Scotland would be 
much more than double what it is at preſent; » 
and likewiſe, - the graſs would maintain and 
fatten more than double, yea, it may be faid, 
four times the quantity of cattle it does at 
preſent; and the whole farms of the country, 
continued under this management, would 
be growing richer and richer every year. 
When once brought to this length of im- 
provement, farmers might follow more lu- 
crative ſchemes, if they thought proper :— 
but, when treating of a national 1 improve- 
ment, the great matter is, to recommend a 
ſimple fcheme, that can be moſt generally 
underſtood by the meaneſt farmer, and ſub- 
ject to the feweſt objections, and eaſily put 
in practice; and when once brought this 
length, it would be an eaſy matter to intro- 
duce-ſchemes of a higher culture, and more 
Wee This does not hinder perſons of 
more 
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more enlightened underſtandin follow 
ay ſcheme they may think better. 10 Gs en 
Another ſcheme of huſbandry, is the fol- 
Eiag rotation for a ſtrong clay that is al- 
ready brought in; the farm to be divided 
into fix parts. The firſt year, ſummer- fal. 
low; and limed or marled ;—the ſecond year, 
wheat; the third year, peaſe or beans; the 
| whole dung that the farm produces laid on 
this part; — the fourth year, barley and 
clover, 16 or 20 pound to the acre, without 
rye- graſs; — the fifth year, clover the ſixth 
year,' oats.” This is likewiſe an excellent 

ſcheme for keeping a farm in good order. 
Another ſcheme propoſed for a farm that! 

has been improven before, of light ſoil. —The 
firſt and ſecond year, clover and rye- graſs i in 
hay tlie chird year, wheat, dunged as well 
as poffible upon the ſwaird, wich 50 or 66 
cart-loads of dang to the acre, plowed with 
one furrow, and ſown with wheat, and roll- 
ed the fourth year, turnips without dung, 
only the wheat ſtubble left about a foot high, 
among which a few cart- loads of turnip are 
ſcattered; in order to be eaten up by win 
terings, which in part ſerves for dung, along 
with what it got for the wheat; about three 
fourths of the turnips eat upon the field by 
ſheep flecked; and one- fourth carried home 
rothe ſtram-yard, to feed black cattle, or milk- 
cows; - 
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cows ;—the fifth year, barleꝝ andi graſs : ſeeds; 
the whole hay eat upon the premiſſes by the 
horſes and the fat cattle: the ſtraw is maſtly 
for littering in the ſtable, and ſtraw- yards, 
in the latter of which the fat; cattle are fed 
with hay and turnips put into hacks: placed 
in the middle of the yard: in this way 
the whole urine and dung are ſaved, by 
means of the large quantities of ſtraw that 
ought to be put for litter. Where there is 
plenty of ſtraw, this makes immenſe quanti- 
ties of dung, which is put upon hay-· ground for 
wheat, plowed in with one furrow, and rolled 
before ſown; which raiſes greater crops of 
wheat upon light ſoils, chan ar cher chere 
practiſd. 

There are many e in 4 ꝗ 5 nabe 
ing with the ſpade might be uſed with great 
ſucceſs.— 1, When a field is newly brought 
in, and a good many ſtones in it, it will 
often be found that it is as cheap to trench it 
with the ſpade as the plough: when they are 
numerous, if the proprietor has no uſe for 
them for incloſing, building, or making of 
roads, they may be thrown into à trench, 
which will anſwer partly for drains, and ſave 

a conſiderable expence for carting them off. 
Alf it is muir- ground, where the heath is 
long, it will do very well to be put into the 


nem of the trench, which will anſwer in 
part 
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part the purpoſe of draining: the heath 
will laſt. a conſiderable number of years be- 
fore it is eonſumed; I have heard of heath 
that has been taken out of drains, quite freſh; 
after lying 15 or 20 years. —It is one of the 
greateſt objections againſt the improvement 

of muirs, that they are inelinable to be very 
wet, which prevents either lime or dung 
from having their proper effect. One boll of 
lime will have as much effect upon ground 
when properly drained, as 4 or 6 when wet. 
There is another advantage that labouring 
with the ſpade has over the plough, that it 
mixes the ſoil better, and brings it into a 
ſtate fit to receive either lime or dung, &c. 
From theſe conſiderations, it may be ſaid, 
that trenching a field with the ſpade, is as 
cheap as with the plough, as a ſmaller quan- 
tity of any kind of manure, will have the 
ſame effect as a larger after the plough ; or, 


the ſame quantity will have a greater and a 


more immediate effect after the one than the 
other, and the after improvements will be 
more permanent, and more to be depended 
upon. If you allow ſix or ſeven plowings 
to a fallow, the ſpade, in point of expence, 
will be as cheap; for, it can be got done for 
40 or 50 ſhillings per acre. However, let the 
farmer try both, and keep to that which is 
beſt. There is one thing, however, which 

| ought 
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ought to determine him which way to chooſe, 
by obſerving whether the ſoil is better at top 
or bottom. There are innumerable. places, 
ſuch as the ſides of hills, and banks of rivers, 
or any other declivities that have never been 
plowed, that are of excellent ſoil. Many of 
_ theſe might be laboured with the ſpade at a 
ſmall expence ; and as the ſoil of theſe places 
for the moſt part is beſt at top, they need no 
more than one ſpading, which may be got 
done at from 10 to 20 lhillings per acre, It 
would ſurpriſe one who never ſaw it tried, 
how much a man would labour upon a ſteep 
bank. There might be one or two crops taken, 
until the ground be brought into fome form 
before any manure be laid on : then it may 
be limed or marled, and followed with dung, 
and ſown with graſs-ſeed, and remain in that 
ſtate if the ground be very ſteep, When the 
foil is any-thing good, the firſt crop will pay 
the whole expence of labour, and often-times 
much more: but ſuppoſe it would take two, 
it is an object worth the looking after, and, 
when fully 1mproven, will amply pay for the 
whole trouble and expence. - By this means 
a conſiderable quantity of good foil might 
be added to what 1s already in tillage and 
paſture, 
2dly, After the ground is fully improven, 
and has been a long courſe of years in _ 
e an 
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and either limed, marled, or dunged. La . JUF- 
ing with the ſpade once in eight or ten years, 
may be found to be as cheap as the plough: 
and in ſome caſes anſwers better; for in- 
ſtance, when ground has been much exhauſt- 
ed either with lime or marle, labouring it 
with the ſpade may anſwer better than a 
ſummer-fallow, and be as cheap; for it can 
be got done with one ſpading 10 inches deep, 
and a ſhovelling, for 3o ſhillings per acre at 
moſt; and where ground is eaſily laboured, 
cheaper; after which, it may be ſown either 
with wheat, barley, or oats, according to the 
richneſs of the ſoil, Lime or marle may be 
ſpread upon the ſurface, and harrowed in 
with the ſeed.—Graſs- ſeeds ought alſo to be 
ſown with any of theſe Crops z as it is proven 
by repeated trials, that a weightier crop of 
graſs is — after the ſpade, than after 
the plough; and when grounds are run out, 
ſo that they are not fit for producing corn, 
after being laboured with the ſpade, they will 
produce good graſs when ſown by itſelf with- 
out corn,—There is another advantage which 
the ſpade has, by having a crop that year, in 
place of ſummer-fallow; and in ſome grounds, 
the crop will be a ſeed or two more from the 
ſowing after the ſpade, than after the plough: 
but ſuppoſing the crop to be equal, when the 
ſummer- fallow can be ſaved, that is a great 
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profit. When the ground is in equally good 
order, the labouring with the ſpade will 
anſwer very well after a hay- crop, with one 
ſpading and a ſhovelling, limed or marled 
upon the ſurface, and harrowed in along with 
the ſeed; or after a wheat- crop, the ſtubble 


to be left pretty rank, and ſown either with 


oats .or barley in the ſpring, with graſs- 


ſeeds, limed or marled on the ſurface, 


If the ſpade culture was to be adopted in 
the before-mentioned ſcheme of the rotation 
of crops, it might be as follows: /, Oats 
after paſture ;—2dly, Drilled peaſe or beans, 
turnip or potatoes, well dunged ; — 3dly, 
Wheat; — the fourth year, laboured with 
the ſpade 10 inches deep, and a ſhovelling, 
limed or marled upon the ſurface, and har- 
rowed in along with the barley and graſs- 


| ſeeds, If each farmer was to begin and 


make a comparative trial in a field, part of 
which was to be ſummer-fallowed, he would 
ſoon be convinced which was beſt and cheap- 
eſt, It is very certain, that, with his own 


hands, he can often labour with the ſpade 
when he cannot labour with the plough, 
and eſpecially in grounds of a great dechvity, 


to much better purpoſe, 


The 
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The F armer 5 Olfervations upon Ea VIII. 


* To inveſtigate this ſubject to its full ex- 


tent, would be almoſt to diſcuſs the whole 5 


body of huſbandry. It is here only pro- 
poſed to mention ſome modes of cropping 
that are beſt ſuited to the ſoil and climate 
of the eaſt coaſts of Scotland. —The land is 
in general of three kinds, viz, ſtrong up- 
on the ſea-coaſt and in the valleys called 
carſes, mixed ſoil, and ſand or dry thin 
land, which ought ſeldom to be ſown with 


wheat, Theſe different kinds of ſoil ought 


to be variouſly treated. With reſpec ro the 


ſtrong land upon the coaſt, I propoſe fal- 


low, wheat, beans hand-hoed ; but imme- 


diately before hoeing, ſow 15 pound weight 


of red clover-ſeed to each acre, in ſuch a 
manner as to have it covered by the hoes. 
If the nature of the land will admit, the 


clover ought to ſtand two years, and be ſuc= _ 
ceeded by a fallow: if the ſoil throw out 


the plants in the winter, one year of clover 
muſt be the rule, and afterwards a fallow, 


and the before-mentioned courſe repeated. 
I exelude both turnip and barley from this 


ſyſtem, ſuppoſing this land too ſtrong for 
turnip, and very precarious for barley. —By 
mixed ſoil, I mean ſuch land as is ſufficient- 


* ly ſtrong for wheat, and dry enough for 


R 2 | * turnip. 
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turnip. Of this quality there is a greaf 
deal in Scotland, and it is in my opinion the 
beſt of ſoils. Such ground undoubtedly 
ſhould be continued in a courſe of turnips, 
barley, clover, and wheat; or turmps, 
barley, clover, and rye-graſs, two years 
wheat; and this, of all other modes of 
cropping, is the moſt profitable. The third 
quality, which I call ſand, or thin light dry 
ground, I propoſe ſhould be cropped in the 
following manner, viz. Turnips, barley, 
or oats, red, white, and yellow clover mixed 
with rye-graſs, to lie four or five years in 
that ſtate, and then broke up for oats, tur- 
nip, barley, and laid down as before; or 
broke up with a fallow for wheat, turnip, 
&c. ; or when broke up from graſs, to be 
ſown or planted with white peaſe, to be 
ſucceeded by - barley, then turnip, after- 
wards oats, clover, and rye-graſs as before. 
The graſs ſhould only be cut once the firſt 
year: if it appears too thin in the begin- 
ning of the ſeaſon, it will become thicker 
by being paſtured the firſt year, and .cut 
the ſecond; the third, fourth, and fifth 
years, it ſhould be turned to ſheep-walk, 
to ſupport a ſtock for manuring the arable 
part of the farm. 
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TW hat are the beſt and channel: Methods of 
inclgſing Land, and planting Muirs and 
waſie Ground with Trees: Alſo, ſome ne 

Methode of Planting propoſed, which ow" 
5 better and cheaper than the ere 


HERE are various madieds «f Ling 

land. It is ſurpriſing to ſee, that, of 
maſt of the incloſures in Scotland which are 
done with hedge and ditch, ſo few of them 
are fencible. It is a great error, to be at the 
expence of planting thorns, and not to look 
after them. If thorns are neglected for ſome 
years after they are planted, and not kept 
clean, they do not anſwer, . Planting thorns 
upon poor ground, without lime or marle, is 
one reaſon why they are often ſo ſtinted in 
their growth. All poor grounds ought not 
to be planted the firſt year: they ought 
either to be limed, or marled, or dunged; 
and if no dung can be ſpared, a larger 
quantity of lime or marle ſhould be put on. 
This qüght to be done as ſoon as the ditch 
is male. After the lime has lain a little 
time, it muſt be pointed in, and pointed 
ſeveral times with the ſpade during ſummer, 
and planted in autumn or ſpring with the 
largeſt 


{ 
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\ largeſt thorns that can be got, (5 years old); 


and if a little dung can be ſpared when 
the thorns are planted, it would make the 


lime or marle operate more powerfully.— 


—The thorns planted after the ground is 
dreſſed in this manner, will make greater 


| progreſs in one year, than they would do in 


three when planted without dung or lime 
the firſt year, Planting on the face of the 


ditch is improper, when there is only a 
Tingle row of thorns ; becauſe, the cattle 


have ſuch an advantage on one fide, that 
they will come through the hedge, although 
it be pretty far advanced. If once you make 
a gap in a hedge, it is a very difficult matter 
to fill it up; for, young thorns planted in 
the gap, are much ſhaded by the preſent 
hedge, which very often makes them go 
back, or ſtints their growth. What I would 
propoſe when a gap happens, is to cut the 
hedge down a yard on each fide cloſe to the 


ground, and then to plant the largeſt thorns 
that can be got, along with lime and dung; 
and, in the mean time, the gap ſhould be 


fenced with a ſtrong paling of wood, till 


ſuch time as it grows equal with the reſt of 


the hedge. There is another reaſon why the 
planting on the face of the ditch is not ſo 


good as the top, which is, that you cannot 


get the thorns pointed in the ſummer- time 
ot on 
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on each ſide; which not only deſtroys the 
weeds if there are any, but likewiſe opens | 
the ground to receive and retain the rain, 
which the thorns ſtand very much in need 
of ; whereas, when planted on the face, the 
rain runs off, ſo that it is a very long time 
before it penetrates to their roots; this re- 
tards their growth, So that a hedge planted: 
upon the top, much, ſooner becomes a fence; 
and, when fully grown, gives more bield 
and ſhelter for the cattle on each ſide, than 
that planted on the face, which is a very 
conſiderable advantage to the grounds while 
in paſture; and if too high, when in corn, 
it is an eaſy matter to cut them down as low 
as you pleaſe, the cuttings of which may be 
of great ſervice in making dead fences in 
ſome parts of the farm, and likewiſe for fuel. 
The beſt method of making an immediate 
fence, is to make a facing of ſtone three feet 
and a half high, one foot thick, built upon 
the ſurface of the ground, and covered with 
two rows of graſs-turf upon the top of the 
ſtones, and a ſloping ditch upon the back or 
fore- ſide, and the earth thrown up to the top 
of the ſtones ; the thorns planted about a 
foot or eighteen inches from the top, and 
limed and dunged as before mentioned; a 
row of whin- ſeed ſown on the back - ide, 
within four or five feet of the hedge, This 
will 
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if the farmer will be at the expence of a 
ſingle row of wood-paling, to protect the 
hedge till it grow up, which will not be long. 
This fence, when properly done and taken 
care of, I look upon to be preferable to a 
ſtone- dike, and the expence not near ſo 
much; for, a ſtone- facing can be got built 
for one ſhilling ßer rood or ſix yards in 
length, and affords a great bield or ſhelter 


The whin-hedge, when there are ſheep in the 
incloſure, prevents them from hurting the 
thorn-hedge with their wool ; and likewiſe, 
when young and tender, afford meat to the 


time of a ſtorm. When the hedge is fully 
grown, the whins can be cut once every 
two years, which will prevent them from 
ſeeding; at the fame time that it will afford 
a conſiderable quantity of fodder, either for 
the ſheep in the park, or cut and carried 
- home, and bruiſed either with rhe flail, or a 
ſtone driven by a horſe, ſuch as the tanners 
bruiſe their bark with. When thus bruiſed, 
they will anſwer either for horſes, milk-cows, 
or cattle ; and of this food they are all very 
fond, when once accuſtomed to it; and thus 


will his an immediate fence on both fides, "3 


for the cattle in the time of ſtormy weather, 


| ſheep at any time, more eſpecially in the 


they will. all become fat. It is alſo very 


proper for the cows ; as, by this food, as 
| good 
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| good milk and butter may be procured in 
the winter-time, as from the beſt paſture in 
the ſummer, If a fence is wanted in hilly 
ground or muirs, where thorns will not grow, 
ſow two or three rows of whins, which, in 
three years, will be a fence againſt ſheep. 33 
The next beſt fence is two ſmall ditches, 
about five or ſix feet wide at top, three feet 
deep, nine inches at bottom, and about eight 
feet between the ditches; the turf built up 
like a ſtraight wall, lexviog about a foot of 
ſcarcement on ck ſide, which prevents the 
ditch from mouldering down with the froft ; 
Upon the inſide of this, a foot on each fide, 
ſow a row of whins, which is done by a rut 
of the. ſpade, upon the top which is not 
above four feet broad; and plant a row of 
large thorns, limed and dunged as before 
directed. This makes an excellent fence, 
and anſwers very well for incloſing muir- 
ground, or even for a march-fence betwixt 
neighbours : as it has a row of whins upon 
each fide, and a row of thorns upon the top, 
it will ſoon become fencible. If it is thought 
that the thorns will not grow, the ground 
being hilly or muiriſn, a third row of 
whins may be ſown upon the top, which 
will likewiſe make a good and permanent 
fence. It muſt, however, always be remem- 
| bered, when the incloſure is broke up for 
e 8 corn, 
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corn, to cut down the whole three. rows of 


whins cloſe by the ground; and when in 
graſs, to cut one row of whins every year 


cWloſe by the ground, after che whole has 


been three years old. This will preſerve 
the whins much, and make them grow 
thicker, and prevent them from ſpreading, 
if the ground is to be kept long in paſture, 
The whin- hedge has another excellent pro- 
perty when done as above mentioned, that 
it keeps the fence very firm, and prevents it 
from mouldering down with the froſt, _ 

The next is a ditch fix feet at top, three 
feet and a half deep, and nine inches at bot- 
tom ; the turf built ſtraight up, and kept a 
foot back, ſo as to have a foor ſcarcement ; 
In the infide of this, ſow a row of whms, 
which is done by a rut of the ſpade, This 
not only keeps the ditch from mouldering 
with the froſt, but the whins prevent the 
cattle from deſtroying the ditch at the out- 
ſide of the fence, which is often damaged by 
the cattle when there is nothing to prevent 
them. Plant a row of large thorns, eighteen 
inches from the top, limed and dunged as 
before mentioned: in the inſide, throw up a 
{mall ditch of two feet wide, and eighteen 
inches deep, to carry off the water in the 
incloſure; and about two feet from the edge 
ef this ditch, ſow a row of whins, This 


makes 
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makes an excellent fence, which I have ex- 
perienced, as I kept the half of the farm five 
years in graſs, When I broke up a field for 
corn, I cut down the whin-hedge, on each 
fide, cloſe to the ground: this ſerved for fuel 
in making the ſervants meat, and drying the 
. corns at the mill. After the whins had grown 

a year or two, I cut both fides with a 
ſhearing hook, carried the whins home, and 
grinded them in a horſe-mill which I had 
for the purpoſe. The horſes were extremely 
fond of them, and did their work as well as 
if they had been fed upon corn and hay, or 
carrots, When it is thought that the ground 
is not fit for rearing a thorn-hedge, ſow a 
third row of whins upon the top, and cut 
them every third year as before directed. 

When the ground is rich and valuable, 
and there is no occaſion for a ditch to carry 
off the water, (which is ſometimes the caſe 
in dividing ground), mark out'a piece of 
ground eight feet wide; which ſummer- 
fallow, giving the firſt furrow as deep as 
potlible ; lime and dung the fallow- ground, 
gather it three times up with the plough, 
then plant your hedge on the top with two 
rows ; and if the thorns be large, they will 
grow amazingly, It will not be amis, as 
the hedge grows up, to draw the earth to 
che roots, as in drills of cabbage or poratoes, 

| 8 2 when 
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when they are about four ſeet di ſtance in 
the rows; and when the hedge is fully 
grown, to throw up the earth to the roots 
on each ſide with the ſpade, will form a ſmall 
ditch on each ſide. 

As to the planting of muirs, it is needleſs 
to ſay any-thing on the preſent method, as 
it is well underſtood, and anſwers very well 
upon light dry ſoils. I have only one obſer- 
vation to make, viz, the lopping off the 
branches, wounds the tree much, and ſtints 
the growth ; as it is ſuppoſed part of the 
roſin comes out where the branches are lopt 
off, and of courſe this practice muſt hurt 
* fir- tree more than any other. 

As to the muirs that have a clay or till- 
bottom, I have often thought the heather 
which grows there, takes a great part of the 
nouriſhment from the trees when firſt plant- 
ed, till ſuch time as the firs deſtroy it; but 
this often takes up a number of years. The 
muirs at firſt are often very wet when they 
are planted, which of courſe muſt greatly 
retard the growth of the plantation. It would 
certainly be of great advantage, that before 
a muir that had a till-bottom, was planted, 
it were completely drained, either with the 
plough, which can en be done com- 
pletely, or by ſmall drains done with the 
ſpade, which would be of much more bene- 

fit, 
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fit, and fully pay the expence, by the good 
it would afterwards do to the plantation. 
IT have heard it ſaid, that wood which 
grows naturally without being tranſplanted, 
is far ſuperior in quality to the tranſplanted ; 
firs. I have often thought that it would be 
of ſervice, if the muirs were plowed in the 
winter with a pretty deep furrow, the plough 
drawn wholly by oxen, which are more 
| ſteady than horſes for muirs. I know it may 
be objected, chat it is a very difficult matter 
to plow, on account of the ſtones; but in 
anſwer to that, if plowed about che month 
of January or February, it will be much 
eaſier, as the ſmall ſtones would yield to the 
plough; as to the large ones, they muſt paſs 
over them. It is not as it were for a ſeed- 
furrow for corn: although ſome places may 
be miſſed, it may anſwer the intended pur- 
poſe very well, which is to harrow the ground 
as ſoon as it will bear the harrows, and ſow 
it with fir- ſeed in the ſpring: it would not 
be very great expence for a few men to go 
over the field, and touch with the ſpade a 
little, thoſe places the plough had miſled. 
There are a great many muirs in Scotland, 
that would very well admit of being plowed, 
for all the ſtones that are in them; there are 
others that could not be plowed on account 
of the number of ſtones, and it would be 
ä madneſs 
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madneſs to attempt it with the plough. But 
yet, if it was fouad from practice and ex- 
perience, that ſowing the ſeed was a far 
better method than planting, that need not 
hinder, in theſe muirs that were full of ſtones, - 
the heather to be firſt burnt, and then ſown, 
The aſhes of the heather might help to bring 
forward the plants quickly, and prevent the 
birds from eating the ſeed : when they firſt 
begin to grow, they will ſoon deſtroy the 
heather. A few men might go over the 
ground with hoes after the ſeed was ſown, 
and give it a ſcratch to cover the ſeed, which 
would not take up a long time. I would 
likewiſe propoſe, that there ſhould be a very 
ſmall quantity of ſeeds of orher trees mixed 
with the fir-ſeed, ſuch as the ſeeds of birch, 
mountain-aſh, elm, plane-tree, beech, with 
any other ſeeds that may be thought will 
anſwer, After the ſeeds come up, if it 1s 
thought that they are too thick, they may 
be eafily thinned at a ſmall expence, by run- 
ning over them with hoes ; but perhaps it 
would be better to let them alone, as * 
will thin themſelves as they grow up. 

I once ſaw a field of firs which belonged 
to Mr Yeaman of Murie in the Carſe of 
Gowrie, which he had incloſed next to an 
old plantation of firs, but did no more to it: 
it grew up ſo thick that I never ſaw any- 
N thing 
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thing equal to it, nay ſcarce a dog could get 
through it; it grew alſo very tall and ſmall, 
and when of a moderate ſize, he ſold, and is 
ſtill ſelling a great part of theſe firs. to the 
farmers in the Carſe, for' railings and other 
uſes; and I am informed by Murie him- 
ſelf, that he got as much for theſe trees, if 
not more, than if they had been large and 
fully grown, I am informed by a gentle- 
man, that he wrote a ſmall treatiſe con- 
cerning this plan of raiſing firs by ſow- 
ing, for the late Earl of Hadinton, upon 
light ſandy grounds, above forty years ago, 
What further confirms me in this opinion, 
is, that I am credibly informed, that all the 
fir- trees in Norway and Sweden, grow na- 
turally, and quite in a thicket, and that the 
woods thin themſelves in the growth, the 
large ones deſtroying the ſmall ones. There 
are woods in the Highlands of Scotland, 
which grow in this manner; and the wood, 
in quality, is equal to the beſt that is im- 
ported. The longer a tree is in growing, 
the finer the wood is, and the firmer its tex- 
ture,—l know it will be objected, that if they 
were ſown, they would take a longer time to 
come forward than the tranſplanted. firs. This 
I know to be true for a year or two at the 
beginning; but whenever they begin to grow, 
wer get far the better of the tranſplanted 
firs, 
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fs, as the one * the bun Je would not 
coſt much to any gentleman to make a trial 
to ſee which would do beſt, by plowing a 
few acres in the corner of the field he was 
planting. It is reaſonable to think, that wood 
growing in a thicket,» will be much ſtraight- 
er, - finer, and taller, and likewiſe more free 
of knots, than what is tranſplanted.” 

The plowing of a field as deep as poſlible, 
either before ſowing it with ſeeds of trees, 
or planting, would tend much to forward 
the growth of the trees, as it will not only 
help to drain the ground, but likewiſe enable 
the tender fibres of the roots more eaſily to 
ſpread. We ſee this clearly exemplified in a 
piece of ground that has been trenched when 
planted, how rapidly the trees grow in that 
ground, in compariſon of the ſame ground 
adjacent, that has not been touched with the 
ſpade or plough, but only the plants put in 
by a rut of the ſpade: when plowed, the 
rain will have more eaſy acceſs to the roots 
of the trees, and enable them to penetrate 
deeper into the ground. — Mr Evelyn on 
Foreſt-trees, page 275, ſays, I am aſſured 
© by a perſon moſt worthy of credit, that in 
© the territory of Alzey, (a country in Ger- 
many where they were miſerably diſtreſſed 
for wood, which they had ſo deſtroyed, 

that they were reduced to make uſe of ſiraw 

* for 
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for their beſt fuel), a very large tract be- 
ing newly plowed, (but the wars ſurpriſing 
© them, they did not ſow), there {prung-up 
the next year, a whole foreſt of pine. trees, 
© of which fort of wood there was none at 
all within leſs than fourſcore miles; ſo as 
it is verily conjectured by ſome, they might 
be wafted hither from the country of Weſt- 
© raſa, which is the neareſt, part to that 
© where they grow. If this be true, we are 
no more to wonder how, when our oaks _ 
* woods: are grubbed up, beech and trees 
of other kinds have frequently ſucceeded 
* them, - I What ſome impetuous winds have 
0 done in this way, I. eld protinge: pack 
* ſtances almoſt miraculous. 
The ſame Author ſays, in ama note 
on the ſame page, As the upright growth 
* of theſe trees (meaning the Scots Pine) ren- 
ders their wood the more valuable, they _ 
ſhould be left pretty cloſe together, where- 
by they will draw each other up, and grow 
very tall. IJ have ſeen ſome of theſe trees 
growing, whoſe naked ſtems have been 
more than 5o feet high, and as ſtraight as 
a walking cane; and from one of them, 
there were as many boards ſawed, as laid 
the floor of a room near 20 feet ſquare,— 
| This marginal note is taken trom Mr Mallar's 
Masur. 144 e e 
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N appears from the above quotation, that 
the plowing might have e other trees 
debe what mary Gan: bil 4. 4404. 


The Farmer”s „ Obſervations en on Elo II 


e A thorn-hedge is the beſt of all 9 k 
it both protects and ſhelters the fields. 
There are various ways of raiſing them, 
* perhaps all of them bare in certain ſoils, 
if rightly executed. When xhe land is in- 
clined to wer, and an immediate fence re- 
quiſite, a dirch and bank, way: two rows 
of thorns, is the beſt method; but theſe 
banks, unleſs the ſoil is rich, be to be 
well filled with lime or mark; and thoſe 
ſubſtances thoroughly mixed with the ſoil. 
The baſe of ſuch banks ſhould not be leſs 
than 6 or 7 feet broad, and the bank itſelf 
not more than 24 feet high, and flat on the 
top: the ditth; in front, may be 4 or 5 feet 
broad at top, and as broad at bottom as 
receive the mouth of a ſpade, and 2+ or 3 
feet deep. It was the ancient cuſtom in 
England, to plant thorn-hedges upon the 
top of a bank; and it is believed, thar if 
ſuch banks were properly conſtrued, per- 
haps 6 or 7 feet broad at bottom, and 4-at 
top, 3 feet high, and the foil thoroughly 
* enriched, that two rows of thorns would 
* thrive planted on the top, and ſoon become 
wy 2 
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4 a fence.” In very dry woll, a border 5 feet 
oy broad, trenched from 2 to'g feet deep, and 
well enviched, planted with two rows of 
175 e is the beſt method of raiſing a fence. 
But theſe hedges, when young, muſt be pro- 
tected on both ſides, either with dead fences, 
or bars of wood. When it is propoſed to 
* incloſe large tracts of heath, or poor land, 
upon elevated ſituations, ſtone- walls do cer- 
* tainly make the beſt fences, if they can be 
© had at a moderate expence; as few. people 
in ſuch circumſtances, will chooſe to be at 
* the expence of forcing chorn-hedpges, where 
5' ſtones are wanting. I think a fence may be 
made in the following manner: —Suppoſing 
* che land intended eb be ineleſed is to be 
£/ planted, dig a ditch 6 feet wide in the out- 
* fide, and perhaps 31 feet deep: with the 
mould from this ditch and turf, raiſe a 
* wall on the infide of the ditch 4 feer high, 
7 feet broad at bottom, and 3 feet broad at 
6 "wp and ſow 3 rows of whin-ſeed on the 
* top; if this Fence is properly conſtrued, 
* the whins will defend ſheep in three years. 
With reſpect to plantations, there are vari- 
* ous-modes practiſed. It is only meant here 
to mention certain methods of raiſing wood 
upon heath-· land If the ground is inclined 
* to be wet, it ſhould firſt be drained in the 
* following manner: Study to place maſter 
T 2 * drains 
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drains in the loweſt parts of the ground, 3 
feet broad, and deep according to the ſoil, 


in ſuch directions as to give the water a 
proper fall: carry branches 2 feet broad 


from both ſides, ſloping properly into the 
principal drains: All theſe openings ſhould 
be a foot or 18 inches deep, and the earth 


thrown up on one fide, in which different 


ſorts of willows ſhould be planted. The 


other parts of the ground — to be well 


filled with Scots firs, vigorous plants, rear- 
ed in rich mould: theſe firs ſhould be plant - 


ed at the diſtance of 4 feet from each other: 
when they come to be 3 feet high, where 
the ſoil and ſituation are moſt favourable, 
they ſhould be mixed with oak, aſh, and 
beech, planted in pits 34 or 4 feet in dia- 


meter, the plants about 2 feet high, and 
ſuch as have been raiſed in rich land. In 
the more elevated and unfavourable parts of 


the plantation, the birch and mountain- 


* aſh ſhould be planted as a mixture, and 


7 larix ſhould always be hone by ie ſelf, "ti 
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Whit are the” tet and 2500 1 Mea 500 1 9 
a banking-u in Rivers, or preventing the W ater | 
from running away with the. Soil; at ſame 
lime, how 10 male Ld Water uſeful for 
of enriching the Haughs or Meadow, Grounds 
that lie contiguous : Alſo, the beſt and 
cheapeſt Method of conſtrucring Dam-dikes ; 
and how to filter Muddy Water in a few 
. — the expence of the yur not charms 
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u 1s furprifing to ſee he devaſtation 3 is 
often made by rivers and waters upon 
their banks: And it is ſtill more ſurpriſing, 
that few people ſeek to remedy theſe great 
evils, when often laying out a penny at a 
proper time, would ſave more than a pound. 
— Many perſons have attempted to ſtop the 
damage done to the banks, by making bul- 
warks at a conſiderable expence ; but when 
done in an improper ney "_ water his 
ſweeped all away. . : 
It is firſt to be obſerved, that when 4 a river 
has a ſtraight courſe, we ſeldom ſee it do 
much damage,—Secondly, that it is owing to 
the turnings ane” windings of rivers, that 
this 


this damage is done. Third, that whenever 
the water meets with a reſiſtance upon one 
fide, by being confined, it drives it over with 
violence to the oppolite ſide, and it is on the 
oppoſite fide My that the damage is 
done. 
It is therefore of very great een 
for perſons whoſe property is concerned with 
rivers, to look narrowly into the courſe of 
the river, and to obſerve where it is point- 
ing, and to uſe all means to prevent its mak- 
ing any further encroachments. A ſhilling 
laid out in time, before the water has made 
any conſiderable breach, will often go farther 
than five pounds will do afterwards. 
The firſt thing which ought to be done, 
is, as much as poſſible, to keep the river 
ſtraight; and if that cannot be done, it is 
not a proper place to make a bulwark, where 
the water is pointing to make a breach; for, 
there, the water comes with ſuch a force; 
that the bulwark muſt be very ſtrong, and 
done at a very great expence, to be able to 
reſiſt it; and if the water is rapid, although 
the bulwark be raiſed at a very conſiderable 
expence, it will ſtill make a breach. — The 
proper place to make a bulwark, is to go a 
little up the water where it is not making 
any encroachments, and there to throw out 
2 head of ſtones a little 1 1nto the water, " 
wil 
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vill give the water a turn, make an eddy be- 
hind, and in courſe fill up the place below 
where the water was pointing to make a2 
breach; for, wherever there is an eddy, it 
makes part of the water run up again, and 
leaves a bank of ſand; The beſt and cheaps 
eſt: method of making a head, is to take a 
parcel of looſe ſtones, and throw them into 
the water without building, and never to 
make it too high. The looſe ſtones bind 
faſter, than ſtones built in a: tegular way; 
and it does not take the third part of the 
ſtones it otherwiſe would do in ine 
After theſe ſtones are thrown in ſo as to 
form a head, if the proprietor; of the grounds 
chooſes to put in creels in the upper: ſide of 
the ſtones, it will do no hurt, and fill chem 
with gravel; but if he has plenty of ſtones; 
there will be no occaſion for it. Any kind 
of ſtones will do for this, either water, muir, 
or quarry ſtones; the largeſt ſtones to be 
always put in the upper ſide, and placed ſo 
as to have them broad at bottom, and narrow 
at top, ſloping on * n which en 4 

kind of an arch. 7 
There 1s other W which ought ta ta 
be particularly obſerved with regard to the 
banks of all rivers great or ſmall, that the 
whole of both ſides of the rivers ought to be 
ſloped with a gentle eaſy declivity, and at a 
ö con- 
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conſiderable diſtance, the earth carried away 
backwards: the moſt proper time for this, is 
about the ſpring-ſeaſon, in the months of 
April or May. They ought to be ſown thick 
with hay-ſeeds, or quickens when they can 
be got, which will take growth very ſoon. 
The earth which is taken off the edge of the 
bank next the river, is to be made up into a 
{mall narrow ridge as high as it can lie, 
round in the top, and fown with graſs: this, 
if it is a low haugh or meadow, will prevent 
the water from running back, If the water 
does not run back, it is needleſs to be at that 

trouble; but juſt ſpread it any-where, or 
throw it into the river, if it ſhould be _ 
five-to carry it back. : | 
Lou will always ſee, that e thete 
is a gradual {lope upon the bank of a river, 
and the graſs growing upon it naturally, 
that the greateſt flood which comes, never 
does it any hurt, as the water glides over it 
gently, having room to ſpread, not being 
confined; whereas, when it comes againſt a 
bank of earth; it ſoon undermines it, and then 
comes down in great quantities, This ſlop- 
ing is fo obvious to any perſon, that it is 
needleſs to ſay any more upon it. I have been 
often aſtoniſhed, that it never occurs to the 
proprietors of ground, to flope all their 
grounds in this manner, when it can be done 
at 
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05 trifling an expence in is tees 
and would be even profitable, upon the banks 
of ſmall rivulets, where both places might 
either be planted with baſket - ſaughs or 
willows, a might eve Gerbleachingy 
greens; / TY FEY Rien e 1 
he laſt abit: 1 _ biber is with 
regard to meadows or haughs next to rivers, 
that are conſtantly overflowed with every 
large flood. In the „iy place, theſe haughs 
ought never to he plowed, but kept con- 
ſtantly in graſs and paſture; and in time 
they would become very rich, ſo that the 
value of them would be double of what 
they are at preſent. I know that there 
is a great objection made againſt paſturing 
haughs; becauſe, at every flood which 
comes, they are covered over with: ſand, 
which both hurts the graſs, and the mouths 
of che cattle that eat it. In anſwer to this, 
in the moſt of haughs, the water can be pre- 
vented from coming upon them above or at 
the ſide, by being left open at the bottom ; 
fo. that at every flood which comes, the 
water runs up and covers the haugh as 
formerly ſaid, and will carry little or no 
and, but leave a rich ſediment every time 
at is overflowed; which will ſerve like a 
dunging to the haugh, and which, in a 
«courſe of years, will alter the, nature of. 51 
N 2% U 5 
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ſoil, making it not only rich, bur of a deep 
mould. The water might be kept off by a 
ſmall ridge of earth, a little ſpace from the 
bank of the river, ſix or eight feet broad at 
the bottom, and about eighteen inches broad 
at top, or conſiderably larger every way if 
the river is very rapid, ſloped on both ſides, 
aud ſown with .graſs- ſeeds. If any clay- 
turf, . ſwairded, can be got in the neigh- 
bourhond, not above an inch or two thick, 
it will be proper to line the fide next the 
water at firſt, to get a ſwaird, and throw a 
little earth upon the top, and ſow it with 
graſs-ſeeds; and I only mention this, for 
fear of the water waſhing away. the ridge 
before it is ſwairded : But if the ridge is 
done in the month of April, or beginning of 
May, there is little danger of the water run- 
ing it away, as it will be ſwairded before 
any flood comes, I would obſerve one thing, 
that every day's work, when finiſhed, ſhould 
be ſawn while there is a moiſture in the 
earth ; and if within reach of the river, it 
might be watered by a watering ſcoop, ſuch 
as the bleachers uſe. for watering their cloth; 
and when the banks of the river are ſloped 
and ſown, in order to force a quick growth, 
they ought to be watered alſo. 


The damage done- by dam-dikes failing, 
is of ten very conſiderable ;. and when not 


properly 


/ 
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properly excoured; they are very 8 to, 
. p and conſtantly giving way. 0 

It is a bad plan to have wood in Gim. | 
dike ; for, when the wood fails, which it 
does by being often wet and dry, "the dam- 
dike is all looſe; and a ſtone in water, 1s no 
heavier than the difference is betwixt the 
weight of the ſtone and the ſame bulk of 
water: ſo that when the water comes down 
with great rapidity, it often overpowers the 
ſtone, and carries i ic to a conſiderable diſtance 
when not fixed. — 

I gave directions for the ira ion of a 
dam- dike about twenty years ago, where I 
had ſome concern, and ſtood by and ſaw it 
executed ; and this was the cheapeſt, and as 
ſtrong a dike, as I ever ſaw: Although it be 
on one of the moſt rapid rivers in Scotland, 
and twenty years fince it was done, it has 
got very little repairs, and did not coſt above 
L. co Sterling. I have known dam- drkes 
upon the fame river coſt L. 500, and not 
near ſo high, nor having ſuch a force to re- 
fiſt, or to laſt ſo long. The method I took 
was as follows: The dam-dike was not built 
ſtraight acrofs the river, but carried up in an 
oblique line of an equal height, conſiderably 
above. By this conſtruction, the water had 
not ſuch an impreſſion as when ſtraight,” Ar. 
is a great error to build a dam-dike ſtraight 

"I 2 „ 
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acroſs, and to place it in the narroweſt part 
of the river: the longer and more oblique 
a dam-dike is, it is the ſtronger, as it divides 


"the force of the water, A dam- dike ought 


to be of an equal level, ſo that no part may 
have a greater ſtreſs than another in time of 
a flood, and of à gradual flope both above 
and below: the ſlope of the under-ſide ought 
to be ten times longer than above; and if 
conſtructed after this manner, there is little 
danger of its reſiſting the greateſt force that 
may come againſt it. Throwing in large 
quantities of ſand or gravel along with the 
moſs, when building the upper-fide of the 
dam-dike, might be of great ſervice, after 
filling up the vacancies between the large 


| ſtones. with ſmall ones; for it is certain, 


the leſs water that comes thro' a dam-dike 
amongſt or below the ſtones, the ſtronger 
it is. This dike was built from ſtones taken 
out of the water and a muir adjacent, 


'without either a bit of wood, hewn ſtone, 


iron, or lead. bats. I took the largeſt ſtones 


I could get for the centre, and ſloped the 
 dam-dike on the upper - fide gradually. I 


was at great pains to collect a conſiderable 
quantity of moſs from the fir- woods: where 
moſs cannot be got, uſe plenty of lint-pob 
mixed. with ſand :—And all the ſtones next 
the water on the upper- ſide, were built cloſe 
with 
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| wh moſs, The intention of this was to ſee, 
if poſſible, to raiſe a bank of ſand, or at leaſt 


prevent the water from running through ; 


for, whenever we ſaw any water going 
through betwixt the ſtones, we put in more 
moſs: ſo that it was made ſo cloſe in this 
manner, that very little water went through; 
and as moſs is ſuppoſed to grow in the _ 
it does not corrupt, but preſerves. 
It is to be particularly obſerved, that i it is 
often owing to the water coming in at the 
face of the dam-dike, chat the moſt damage 
is done. A great body or weight of water 
preſſing upon the ſtones, forces out thoſe at 
the back of the dam-dike: this makes it give 
way; for, the preſſure of the water is in pro- 
portion to its height or deepneſs and rapidity, 
which is always great in time of flood when 
confined. The dam-dike from the centre 
was ſloped a great way back, which is called 
ſhoeing ; ſo thar when a great flood came, it 
did not fall down at the back of the dam- 
dike, as is often the caſe, and undermine i it 
| altogether, but went over with a gentle de- 
clivity for a great way back. There is another 
evil which is not adverted to in building 
dam- dikes. Sometimes they are built too 
high. In building of a dam. dike, i it requires 
to be particularly careful to join it with the 
land on each ſide; for, when the water gets in 
betwixt 
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betwixt the land and the dike, it often takes 
a new- courſe to itſelf, and makes it very ex- 
penſive to be repaired. Therefore, on each 
fide of the dam, the ground would require 
to be faced up with ſtone in a floping direc- 
tion, and likewile a little below. e 
The method ] uſe for filtering muddy water, 
is very ſimple, very effectual, and will anſwer 
the purpoſe as well as the beſt filtering-ftone 
which comes from Holland. Altho' the water 
ſhould be very dirty, and taken out of a clay- 
hole, it will make it as pure as ſpring- water in 
a few hours. I take three flower · pots, which 
you may get for ſixpence a- piece; and take a 
piece of flannel, double it, laying it upon 
the hole at the bottom of each pot, and then 
fill them with dead ſand, ſuch as they uſe 
for rooms after they are waſhed ; the clean- 
eſt ſand which can be got, freeſt of earth, is 
to be choſen, not river- fand: then put the 
three pots above one another, with two ſticks 
to ſupport them, not to let the bottom of the 
uppermoſt pot reft upon the ſand of the un- 
dermoſt; then put in your water at top, and 
it will be found that the water at the bottom 
will be quite pure. Tou may change the 
ſand as often as you pleaſe; but you will find, 
upon trial, that three pots full of ſand will 
laſt a confiderable time. If a large quantity 


of 
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of fltered water be wanted, it is only getting 
larger pots, or placing a greater number. 

In magy: places of the country, they are 
at a very great loſs for water in ſummers 
of great drought; and even in the winter- 
time, they are at a loſs for pure water, hav- 
ing no ſprings in the clay and till-ſoils. The 
filtering with the pots as mentioned above, 
may ſerve for family- uſe; but where large 
quantities of water are wanted, it is trouble. 
ſome and expenfive : therefore, by making 
a well about 16 feet deep, with a reſervoir to 
ſupply it in the holloweſt ground, either in 
clay or till, near the houſe, or in a field, will 
always ſecure them plenty of water, where it 
cannot be had otherwiſe.— The Hon. Capt. 
Sandilands was ſo kind as to favour me with 
a deſcription of one he has uſed with great 
ſucceſs for ſome years, the conſtruction of 
which is as follows — Sink a well 15 or 16 
feet deep in the common manner, and line 
it with dry ſtone: two or three yards from 
the well, make a reſervoir 20 feet ſquare, 
(more or leſs as the quantity of water wanted 
may direct), 5 feet deep at the ſides fartheſt 
from the well, and 5+ feet deep at the ſide 
next the well; from which reſervoir to the 
well, cut a ditch 3 feet wide at top, as much 
at bottom, the depth of 52 feet, which fill 

with gravel, The well and reſervoir muſt 
| be 
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be ſo ſituated, as that the rain chat falls on 
the field in which they are, may run to the 
reſervoir, which, in order to prevent the 

fides from tumbling in, muſt be faced with 
ſtone.—l am informed by himſelf, that in 
| his well po gs ron there was not the 
' leaſt deficiency of water, even in this very 


dry ſeaſon of 1785. I am alſo informed, that 


the water never does corrupt, but is fine, pure 
ſoft water, anſwering every purpoſe. In ſome 
places, it would be for the intereſt of ſome 
proprietors, to place: a reſervoir and well of 
this conſtruction in the loweſt corner of a 
field, for watering their cattle in a great 
drought. This reſervoir would anſwer for 
watering the cattle in an ordinary ſeaſon, and 
there would be no occaſion for pumping the 
water from the well, but in time of great 
drought, | 

There 1s often very conſiderable damage 
done by rivers changing their courſes ſome- 
times altogether, by being neglected, or by 
the occurrence of a very ſmall incident, It 
is very certain, that the river Tay (which is 
the greateſt freſh-water river in Britain) has 
changed its courſe altogether. It once went 
down by the foot of the hills in the Carſe of 
Sovrie, about two miles north from where 
it is running juſt now. The place which the 
water once covered, goes under the name of 

1 5 the 


the Myres, to this day; and what proves it 
beyond diſpute, is the names of the towns 
along the ſide of the river, where it is ſaid 
the water of Tay once ran, viz. Inchyrie, 
Inchcunens, Meginch, Inchmichael, Inch- 
martin, Inchſture, &c. Theſe are the names 
of the different eſtates of about 10 miles 
in lengrh, along the ſide of the river Tay, 
where it was once ſaid to have run. What 
further proves this change very clearly, is 
the eſtate of Bambriech upon the ſouth ſide 
of Tay, which lies four Scots miles below 
the mouth of Earn, where it joins with the 
Tay juſt now, as the river Tay is ſaid to have 
run formerly four miles to the north of Bam- 
briech. The rights to this eſtate mention 
particularly the boundaries of Bambriech, to 
march with the river Earn upon the north, 
where at preſent, oppoſite to Bambreich, is the 
river Tay, about two miles broad in time of 
tide; the water of Earn joins with the Tay 
between five and ſix Engliſh miles above 
that. The old bed of the river Tay, by the 
names of theſe towns, and the ſituation of the 
ground, appears to have been a little above the 
mouth of Earn, but not far diſtant; and the 
alteration is ſaid to have been cauſed by a 
man making a ſmall inlet for bleaching his 
webs, which appears very probable, for the 
courſe of the Tay at that time almoſt took 
1 . a 
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a turn at a right angle; and as the water of 
Earn lay a little below, a ſmall inlet might 
ſoon communicate Tay and Earn together. 
The water of Tay, in theſe periods, joined 
: with Earn below, or at Innergowrie, which 
is not ſo broad juſt now as above, where the 
Tay and Earn joined formerly. From Inner- 
gowrie to Inchyrie, the river is about ten 
Engliſh miles in length, and in ſome places as 
broad as two miles, and is ſtill making great 
encroachments upon both ſides, particularly 
upon the Carſe ſide. Tay could be confined 
in the tenth part of the bounds it is at pre- 
ſent, by a bank of earth and looſe ſtones in 
a ſloping direction, pretty broad at the bot- 
tom, and narrow at the top, which would 
form a kind of arch. This might be done 
at not ſo great expence as people imagine, 
as there are plenty of ſtones upon the ſouth 
ſide, and likewiſe the quarry of Kingoodie, 
and others immediately below. There could 
be poles put in at ebb-tide where the ſtones. 
were to be laid down, and boats could come 
at flood- time, and throw them down in fuck 
a manner that very few of them would need 
to be lifted. To begin in this manner about 
Inchyrie or Pitfour, and work downwards, 
doing a little every year, it would gradually 
fill up at the back. A facing of looſe ſtones, 
ropes they were 10 or 12 feet high, and a 
ſtrong 


/ 
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ſtrong and thick bank of earth upon the back, 
which, if once ſwairded, the water could have 
no impreſſion upon it; and the expence of 
theſe looſe ſtones wotild not. be ſo much as 
people imagine, as they would not require 
any trouble in building, only ſome men to 
throw them looſe in a floping direction; and 
as loofe ftones thrown in this manner, ſtand 
the force of the water better than a regular 
built dike, it would ſave a vaſt deal, both as 
to the quantity of ſtones, and the expence of 
building, not taking the fourth- part of the 
number of ſtones that a regular built dike 
would. Some of the firſt engineers in Bri- 
tain join me in this opinion, which is very 
eaſily accounted for; beſides, a regular built 
dike is eaſter ariven out of its place, than 
| looſe ſtones thrown in this manner, and is 
more ready to be undermined, If it is built 
ſtraight up, and not in the form of an arch, 
the ſtones have no occaſion to be very thick; 
for if once you get a backing of earth to 
ſupport them, with a proper ſlope, and 
iwairded, then the danger is over. 
If this ſcheme was once begun and Ernte 
on, the proprierors would gain a vaſt num- 
ber of acres, far ſuperior to-the expence; and 
if once that was done, they could ſlope all 
the banks in the Carſe of Gowrie, ſo as they 
me have graſs or corn upon them, The 
AS; banks 
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banks at preſent are very high, and in many 
places perpendicular. Mr Crawford of Er- 
rol has thrown out a large ſum in making 
heads to ſave his land in different places; 
and if he had done it upon this plan, it 
would have gone a great way to pay his pro- 
portion of the expence, if not wholly, as far 
as his grounds went. As ſoon as they finiſh- 
ed a piece every year, there might be a head 
thrown out about twenty or thirty foot, 
with ſtrong poſts and ſheeting piles, which 
of courſe would raiſe a bank of ſand imme- 
diately below. This would prevent the wa- 
ters from making a deep hole at that end of 
the bulwark now finiſhed, which would fave 
the putting in ſtones: theſe ſtrong poſts and 
ſheeting piles could be lifted every year as 
the work went on, and carried further down. 
Another great benefit would ariſe by confin- 
ing the Tay with banks, that the tide would 
riſe at Perth from 18 inches to 2 feet higher 
than it does at preſent, perhaps more; I ſup- 
pole about 15 or 20,0001, would complete 
the whole. There is a piece of very fine 
ground at Montroſe, which might be bank- 
ed in the very ſame manner, in the baſon 
which lies above the town. 
It is a little ſurpriſing that no Aaierten 
takes notice of this alteration in the river 
Ter, and the period when it happened, as it 
| does 
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does not ſeem to be very far back; for I have | 
heard ſeveral of the farmers below Errol ſay, 
that they remember ſome old men, who told 
them they had ſeen other old men in their 
day, who remembered the river ſo little at 
that place (ſuppoſed to be the river Earn) 
that it was cuſtomary for the people at the 
water ſide, to throw their knocks or bittles 
which they uſed in bleaching, over the water 
to one another; and that the knocking-ſtone 
for their wet cloth is to be ſeen to this day, 
and goes under the name of the Knocking- 
ſtone, a little below Errol, ſcarcely a mile, 
near the Carſe fide, and moſtly pon to 
Bambriech. - X 
The dates of the ns of Bainbridek 
would ſhew the period when Earn ran by 
the boundaries of Bambriech. It may be 
ſuppoſed this revolution might take place in 
the year 1621, when the great flood happen- 
ed which Sriadd off the bridge of Perth; 
but this is only conjecture as to the time. 


I knew once a ſimilar thing happen in the 


river Almond near Perth, which is a very ra- 
pid river: that a man bleaching made a ſmall 
track with the ſpade through a bank of gra- 
vel, in the middle of the bed of the river, 
which brought the greateſt body of the wa- 
ter all of a ſudden to the ſouth ſide, and very 
near altered the courſe of the river, and al- 
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moſt carried it away from the new- built 
bridge. This would certainly have happen- 
ed, if his Grace John Duke of Athole had 
not uſed means to prevent it, which coſt ſe- 
veral hundred pounds: and the force of the 
water was ſo ſtrong upon that place, that it 
carried off the bulwarks as faſt as he put 
them up; however it made ſome reſiſtance, 
and now the courſe of the water has taken 
another turn of itſelf, for it is very difficult 
to make alterations in theſe rapid rivers, 
There are many rivers in Scotland, which 
might be made navigable a conſiderable wav 
up the country, by banking them 1n, and 
confining the water within a narrow ſpace ; 
or by making canals a conſiderable way up 
the river-fide, upon a dead level, with one 
lock, to communicare the canal with . the 
river at the under end; or, ſuppoſe there 
was no lock at all; it would be only taking 
the goods out a few hundred yards from the 
river to the canal, Theſe canals might be of 
very great ſervice, by reaſon of the machine- 
ries or mills that might be erected for differ- 
ent purpoſes, having the command of almoſt 
all the water of the river, by having a dam- 
dike acroſs it at the head of the canal. From 
the moſt parts of the canal there would be 
falls for erecting mills, which of itſelf would 
defray the expence, excluſive of the naviga- 
tion, 
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Bon, with a ſluiee to let · in a larger or fmaller 
quantity of water as they had are for 
It, and to {hut it out in time of flood. 

Mr Watt engineer in. Glaſgow, now at 
Birmingham, was employed about twelve 
years ago by the Honourable Board of Truſ- 
tees for encouraging manufactures and fiſh- 
cries, to make out a plan and eftimate of a 
canal, upon a dead level, betwixt the loch of 
Forfar and Perth, which is betwixt 30 and 40 
miles. The canal was to run bending along 
the banks of Iſlay and Tay, until oppoſite to 
Perth, where he propoſed to have machinery 
for letting down the goods into the river, and 
pull them up; which eſtimate, as far as I 
remember, Mr Watt ſaid would be about 
L. 36,000. The plan and eſtimate is to be 
ſeen in the Truſtees-Office, 

Having occaſion often to ſee Mr Watt 
during the ſurvey at Perth, I objected to his 
plan, thinking a better one might be adopt- 
ed in its place, of a far more general utility; 
which was, by making the river Tay navi- 
gable to Dunkeld, to carry battos or flat- 
bottomed boats, ſuch as are uſed in America; 
and thoſe of 3o tons burden, when fully 
loaded, do not draw above 18 inches of 
water; and the ſame navigated, would ſerve 
to go up Iſlay, near as far as oppoſite Forfar, 
Six or eight men, by puſhing all at once, 


will 


ks; 
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will puſh up ane of theſe battog. againſt: the 
ſtream, - with long poles ſhod with iron, tho” 
the ſtream be very ſtrong; and as they keep 
by the ſides of the water, they will puſn it 
as faſt forward as a perſon can walk by land. 
After a trial, if it ſueceeded, a road could be 
made for a horſe to drag it up the whole way. 

Mr Watt having examined the ſides of the 
river when he was upon his ſurvey, highly 
approved of this plan, ſaid it was quite 
practicable at a ſmall expence, and would 
anſwer the intention very well. And as there 
was no place in all the river betwixt Perth 
and Dunkeld but the batto could paſs, ex- 
cepting from the Thruſſel- bridge to above 
the Linn of Campſy; to avoid which, he 
Propoſed to make a canal by the fide of the 
river, with locks, which he would engage to 
execute for a ſum not exceeding L. 3000; 
and that the expence of removing the ſtones 
from the middle gf the river, for preventing 
the batto from being hurt in its progreſs, 
and putting in a few poles of wood for 
hawling up the veſſel where the ſtream was 
very rapid, would not exceed L. 1000. Thus, 
to make the river navigable betwixt Perth, 
Dunkeld, and Iſlay, fo as to let a batto of 30 
tons burden paſs, the whole would not ex- 
ceed L. 4000.—The advantages ariſing from 
this navigation, would be of great ſervice to 


the 


8 part ago: the te weine. Bis 
up goals, and all kinds of mercantile goods, 
and: bringing wood and ſlates from: the 
Highlands, and whatever other articles the 
country produced: And: as Strathmore is 
now; very fertile in producing large quanti- 
ties of corn, by tliis navigation, it could be 
brought down to Perth: Shell-marle could 
alſo be be brought don the river Iſlay, and the 
ſides of the river Tay, for manure. If it was 
once made navigable the length of Dunkeld, . 
it could be carried as far as Loch-Tay, where, 
the lead from Lord Breadalbane's mines 
might be brought down the loch; and as 
the country is every year improving, there 

is more and mare demand for coals, which 
of talk would rer a great, Paris 2 my: 
ne Ai ei m a 


Fome Pot 3 tat Ja. p wade f 
upon the Hilly Grounds and Paſture, that 
cannot, and ought not to be plowed, Jo as to 
male them worth double er mae, . 5 


IH E firſt - improvement mich 5 rk 
take notice of with - reſpect to hilly 
or bee ground, is incloſing. This kind 

Y of. 
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off ground: might be made int very din 
iocloſures, which would make the expence 
i the leſs. In hills where there are ſtones, and 
not earth they might be buike in the form 
of Galloway-dikes : and in the low country, 
muirs and outfield together, might be incloſ· 
ed promiſcuoully, with a ditch fix feet 8 
and three feet and a half deep, and fown 
with three rows of whins, as mentioned in 
Eſſay th, one on the face, one upon the top 
of the ſence, and a third at the back, within 
two- feet of N the field. After it is ĩincloſed, 1 
would recommend to give it a twelvemonth's 
reſt, without e ever ane a heaſt ieee 
. TRITOT Nhe 21, 1294409912 
This of inſet l make very conſider- 
able change; but it would ſtill be better, be- 

fore it is ſhut up, where lime is in plenty, to N 
lime any green ſwaird or heather that is in 
the hill or low country, with hot lime, in the 
month of July, at the rate of twenty bolls of 
lime-ſhells, or thirty bolls of ſhell-marle, or 
more, to tlie acre. Where neither of theſe 
can be had, by giving the green ſwaird a 
coat of Pa about 50 cart- loads with two 
horſes to an acre, will be of great ſervice. 
When it has got a top-dreſſing with any of 
theſe three, then ſhut it up for a twelvemorith 
thereafter, - It would furprife one to ſee the 
Ones there would be in the paſture; and 
when 
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lien benſts are put inito it next year, would 
adviſe by all mea not do oerſtoek It; Wat 
vnly half-ſtock it at firſt. The mbſt ef the 
paſture in this country is averſtocked, sp. 
cially theſe wild grounds. Pam fully e 
vinted there would be much more pfſture 
upon any ground, but more eſpecially upon 
poor ground: where this method is followed, 
by not overſtockigg. ac 
+> 'I-have no doubt that iheleſing, with 
year's ſparing, would! deuble che paſture o 
keklr; but 4f zay of cheſt op dre flags were 
added, it would fill make it more valuable. 
By liming and marking this ground where 
it is dry, never breaking it up, and  drailtitng | 
Toine of theſe places where it is too wet, at a 
very little expence, it wotild aſtoniſſi ble to 
le What the difference would be, and every 
year improving, if vndderRor Ed as before 
ſaid; fo that when it is laid thar it would be 
double the paſture, it is far below whit ft 
mi eight turn out to, if limed or marled. 
It would ſuepriſe one to ite the MFG 
it would make in the draining of a marſhy 
piece of ground, by caſting" deeß dite 
from 5 to 8 feet wide at top, und half the 
breadth at the bottom, thro? the middle ef 
it, and throwing the ſtuff which comes bu, 
upon each fide, which, when dry, ſo as che 
"_ will bear carts and horſes, ought to 
1 be 
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be carried off, and laid upon the ſwaird ef 
the adjacent grounds. The graſs would be 
much ſweater, and mare of it} if there wene 
ſome hay ſeeds of natural graſs or white 
clover ſown; pon. the top. BEV SR ] 149 

All theſe marſhy or ſpouty grou nds where 
che water is confined, — 00% to be cleared 
out; for, it is not only the ground near them 
where the moraſs is that they hurt, but the 
ſprings contained in them, break out in other 
places, and hurt the ground adjacent; and 
even frequently they hurt the ground at a 
conſiderable diſtance, by breaking out there. 
After the water has got a clear run, it would 
be of great ſervice to ſpread it upon the ſur- 
face of the hilly ground, by cutting a long 
track a- croſs the face of the hill, with a very 
ſmall declivity, which might be firſt ſpread 
upon one part of the hill, and then upon 
another part further on, never to let it run 
above eight days in one place. The tracks 
need not be wider than the breadth of a ſpade, 
and no deeper than the ſame. This would 
be of great ſervice of itſelf, and the expence 
very ſmall; for, after the tracks were cut, one 
man in a day might go over 300 or 400 acres, 
and ſhift the water, although there were a 
_ conſiderable number of tracks; and this he 
would only need to do once in the eight days 
in ſpring and ſummer- time. In. clearing out 
ot | thoſo 
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thofe märſhy grounds, there is another ad- 
vantage; chat oftentimes they would find 
hell- marle at the bottom, which would be 
of great benefit to the grounds adjacent, 
either in paſture or tillage. And even if they 
did not find marle, the ſtuff itſelf which 
. comes out of the ditch, is a very good ma- 


nure, either for he paſture, or, if near corn- 


land, when it is fry, to mix it in with dung. 

There are ſome places in the eoun try, vhere 
J know that they have a way of watering 
their grounds in the ſpring from ſmall rivu- 
lets, by letting on the water as before de- 
ſcribed, and then plowing it, which often 
yields very great crops of corn; and the 
muddier the water is when let on, it is ſo 
much the better. Now, if watering ground 
this way produces a good crop of oats, which 
it is certain it does in many places, it is rea- 
ſonable to think that it ſhould have as great 
an influence upon the paſture alſo: and as 
it can be done at a ſmall expence where there 
are rivulets, they ought to take the abr 
tage of them, 

In all paſture grounds, either bill e or + 10ws 
country, ſtrips of planting would be of great 
ſervice for bield to ſhelter the grounds; and 
they would make them much warmer, and 
cauſe the graſs to grow better. After theſe 
paſture grounds had lain a conſiderable time 

| a 
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. h-e aoath he 
plowed, might be broke up, and chree or four | 


crops: at moſt taken; firſt a ctop of vats,' then 
fammer-fallow and lime; next a crop of gars, 
after that peaſe or turnip well dunged ; then 
barley and graſs - ſeeds. The ground dreſſed 
in this manner, would yield ten times the 
quantity of graſs it did before. If they had 
any ſheep or cattle paſturing in the park, 

they might be folded or fleaked during the 
night upon the fummer- fallow, which, with 
the lime, as far as the folds or flakes went, 
would be fit to bear a crop of wheat. The 
above ought never to be done, till after the 
park had lain in graſs a conſiderable time; 
and then it may, after taking a few crops, 
either be thrown into graſs, to remain in that 
ſituation conſtantly: or if the ground is good, 
a ſmall farm may be erected and managed as 
above mentioned, by a proper rotation of 


crops, always keeping the half or two-thirds 


in ſown graſs, and the other in tillage; and 
by continuing this practice for a length of 

time, it would become as good as any infield, 
and would every year be ſtill improving. 

What part of the hilly ground was in 
muir, might be burnt if the heather was 
long, either with or without paring where it 
can be properly done, and, if followed with 
20 or 30 bolls of ſhell- lime to an acre, put 

4 hot 
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on, this would deſtroy the heather: altos 
gether ; but before the hne was put on, * 
behoved to be drained, by making open o 
cloſe drains where it needed to carry off the 
water. The lime will never” operate where 
the water ſtands upon the ground; to be 
ſown when limed, with fix pounds = white 
clover, and three or four buſhels-of the beſt 
and oldeſt natural hay-ſeeds that can be got: 
if the ground is but dry, this will improve 
che paſture very conſiderably; Where gentle- 
men do not chooſe to go the length af mak · 
ing a thorough improvement, by ſummers | 
fallowing, liming, and fallowing it with dung, 
and chen throwing it into graſs, they may 
let it remain in its natural ſtate for paſture, 
after any ground bears ordinary crops of 
graſs: the proprietors will judge whether it 
be for their intereſt to let it remain in grass, 
or break it up for further improvement. 
The effect of watering graſs · ground wha 
the ſituation. will admit of it, is ſometimes 
very extraordinary. Mr Erfkine miniſter of 
the Epiſcopal meeting-houſe at Muchil in 
Perthſhire, told me he had a piece of ground 


that lay in a corner of a park, where he 

could ſer on the water of a ſmall riuulet, and 

ſet it off at pleaſure, which he always kept 

in hay. He faid that he had above five hun- 

dred ſtone upon an agre there, which was the 
; greateſt 


% 
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greateſt crop that I ever heard of ʒ but as hs 
was a, genfleman -whoſe word I could depend 
upon, I believed it to be true. This ſhaws 
how much poor ground may be improven, 
by letting the water on, and ſtand for a fe 
days, and then let it off again: this method 
will never hurt the ground while in graſs, 
but improve it; but breaking it up, and 
taking more n. aan W . Murg. it 
very much. . 

James Tabea as 6" 33 
approves much of the ſcheme propoſed for 
enriching graſs- grounds by water. He ſays, 
he has had repeated trials of its ſucceſs; one 
in particular, of a field at Invercauld, of about 
lo acres, from which; by the means of water, 
he raiſed above 4000 ſtones of wo. * 
improven in quality. 

This experiment of Invercauld's proves; 
that grounds deſigned for hay, may be much 
improven by means of water, both in quan- 
tity and quality of the hay; and if it im- 
proves ground deſigned for hay, it is no leſs 
an improver of paſture: And as this country 
abounds ſo much with rivers, rivulets, and 
ſprings, there might be very conſiderable 
improvements made upon the graſs-ground, 
both for hay and paſture ; the muddier the 


water is, the better; which is only ſo 
in time of land · floods 


Dr 


Dr Hay or Hayſtos informed me, that in 
the ſouth country, they improve their paſture 
upon the hills, very much by means of water. 
ing; and that the water running upon 1 the 
hilly grounds, deſtroys che heath, and en- 
courages the gruſs . [414% TER? 
Upon the whole, hilly and Pulture grounds | 

may be greatly improven, and made to pro- 
duee much more than double the preſent paſ- 
ture: 1f, By incloſing, with ſtrips of plant- 
ing around the field for ſhelter. 24ly, By 
draining: all the marſhy places, and even 
cutting open drains, about a foot wide and 
a: foot deep, acroſs the field, at proper di- 
ſtances, which would anſwer two purpoſes; 
to make the __ incloſure dry, and to let 
the water run upon it occaſionally in time of 
flood, either in forin g, ſummer, or autumn. 
Zzaly, By giving the whole field a top- dreſſing, 
either with lime, marle, moſs, or peat-aſhes, 
or the ſtuff that is taken from the moraſs- 
grounds. thy, After it once gets 'a top- 
dreſſing, to water the field regularly every 
year, as before mentioned, in ſpring, ſum- 
mer, and autumn. thy, After all this; to 
ſhut up the field for twelve months, and not 
allow a beaſt to paſture upon it: And, laſtly, 
only to half. ſtock it the firſt ER and 
ne ver after to overſtock it. 1 20; 
By keeping ſtrictly to theſe FAR has 
tions, which are not expenſive, the paſture- 
4 ._-*,, ground 
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ground may be increaſed to above four times 
more than what it is ar preſent, and ſtill 
improving, if not overſtocked, and watering 
| perſevered in. If the proprietors chooſe at 
the emen or in any after · period, to 
pare and burn the field, or any part of it, 
ſpread the aſhes, and ſow the field with 
white and yellow clover, rib- graſs, and na- 
tural hay- ſeeds. The ground needs not be 

plowed, as it is only intended for paſture, 
and not a crop of corn; the plowing would 
make it too ſoft, and the cattle would be apt 
to poach it. The aſhes would have an imme- 
diate effect, and raiſe an amazing quantity 
of good graſs for paſture, and might be 
worth 208. per acre the firſt year. The ex- 
pence of paring and burning would be from 
208. to 25 8. per acre, according as it was 
eaſy or difficult to do. The cloſer the ſwaird, 
the more aſhes, and conſequently the better 
crop might be expected. The proper time 
for ſowing the graſs-ſeeds, is in the month 
of July; and in the ſame month next year, 
to lime it with hot-powdered lime, at the 
rate of 20 or 30 bolls of ſhells to an acre.— 
If the ground is properly drained before 
Jiming, it will make the paſture worth 208. 


an-acre, and continue oy for a number of 
years, N 
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7 „ ſhetv, that, in ſome ett; —— | 
Noth the Shade, may be better and cheaper 
ban the Plough; and that the Spade and 
Hoe ought to be more uſed than they" arg 
at preſent; alſo, what pgs be the n : 
"of an art * ab vurud. | 


JN this 1 ſhall make the following Nee 6 
. ations; — 1/}, What can be done with 
— ſpade, it may be juſtly ſaid, the country 
is in a great meaſure entirely ignorant of. 
⁊dly, It would ſurpriſe one very much, if 
he was to be told how many acres a ſingle 
man could delve in a year. I have been told, 
there is a man in Dundee, who has a garden 
of four or five acres, which he labours wholly 
with his own hands, beſides his attention to 
the diſpoſal of the nes. of bis . 
and gathering in dung. 
Zaly, It will ſurpriſe one ſtill more, if I 
| ſhould ſay, that, in ſome grounds and fitua- 
tions, it will be cheaper to pay what it will 
coſt for labouring with the ſpade, than if the 
ground was done by the plough for nothing, 
conſidering the difference of the crop, + 
- 4thly, It may be further ſaid, that, in ſome 
circumſtances and fituations, the ſpade is at 
naſe one-half cheaper than the. plough, 
A 2 Fthly, 
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\ 5thly, As the country is ignorant with re- 
gard to the culture with the ſpade, ſo it may 
be ſaid; in ſome meaſure, they are o with 
regard to the hoe in drill- cross. 
As to the u and ſecond abſirvationay: che 
common ſaying is, that uſe makes perfecl- 
neſs, Were a ſet of men to be conſtantly 
employed with the ſpade, and do nothing 
elſe but go about and work by the acre, ſup- 
poſe every man was to get 20s: for each acre; 
if they were conſtantly employed, they might 
do it cheaper: I ſhall ſay, this acre would 
take a man 15 days; and if he was only to 
be employed ſix months in the year, he 
would do 12 acres, in ende, ine and 
ſprin g I in 

As to the third obfireatidny has are may! 
ſoils and ſituations which could be ſo labour- 
ed with the ſpade, that one delving would be 
equal to two plowings | eſpecially when it is 
conſidered, that where a field is dirty, the 
weeds. can be more eaſily turned to the bot- 
tom of the fur with the ee chan n the 

plougg. 13 

Now, PR chav a man ſhould wigs 
only one return more from the ſpade: than 
from the plough, which is in the cheapeſt 
ſeaſons from 10 to 15 ſhillings per boll with 
the corn and fodder, in ſome brae- grounds 
which have been dirty before, and cannot be 
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{95-well plowed: with cattle, I have no doubt 
but there might be the difference of two re- 
turns betwixt the ſpade and the plough; and 
in ſeveral other ſituations, the ſame benefit 
might be reaped. This fully ſhows, if they 
have two returns more, they have the n 
of the ground for nothing 5 
As to the fourth obſervation, bn a man 
has but 10 acres altogether, or ſuppoſe you 
call it 12 acres, he keeps two horſes and one 
man for this, who do nothing elſe. Now, al- 
lowing this man ten pound a- year, and to 
maintain the horſes ten pound each, which 
is very cheap, makes altogether L. 30 Sterling, 
allowing nothing for tear nor wear, whereas 
one man could labour theſe 12 acres for L. 12 
Sterling: but in this caſe, he would need to 
hire horſes for harrowing and carrying home 
the crop to the barn- yard, and driving out 
dung; there is a ſufficiency to pay for all 
this, and yet have the labour done for leſs 
than the half it can be done by the plough. 
If the half of theſe 12 acres was in graſs, 
he would only have ſix to labour; and if he 
has only 10 acres, the difference is ſtill more; 
and ſuppoſe he had 36 acres with the plough, 
he would be cheaper with the ſpade, having 
18 acres in graſs, which ought to be the caſe, 
8 m—_— "oe the rotation gut men- 
| | - tioned, 
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tioned, he would only bave ent in each. 
| kind of grain?! rte 


With reſpect to the 65 vdflrvatihi har 


= 5 his been ſaid before, may be applied here. 
It is ſurpriſing when a man is accuſtomed to 


any-thing, how e he will 92 ee 
with it. 

In England, you n gern an acre + of tur- 
nips hoed at from 28. 6d. to 48. and in 
ſome places from 18. 6d. to 28. 6d. Lonce 
had nine acres of potatoes plain-hoed; indeed 
the ground was very fine made by the har- 

rows before- hand, by four men whom I had 
accuſtomed to that work. I ſtood by them 
myſelf, while they were working; and was 
very much ſurpriſed to find it did not coſt 


two ſhillings per acre, although hoed very 


deep and cloſe, ot that tho ne 5 was 
ed, % 

From theſe bereue a ene may 
be ſafely drawn, when a man has a ſmall 
portion of ground, that he would be cheaper 
to labour with the. ſpade, and to hire horſes 
for driving his crop home, and his dung out, 
than to keep horſes ſummer and winter. The 
cheapeſt you can eſtimate an acre when done 
by the plough, is five ſhillings, altho'' con- 


ſtantly employed, allowing for the mainte- 


nance of men and horſes, tear and wear of 
the plough, collars, traces, and other harneſs, 


- 


with - 
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with the ben horſes. Now, add to this, 
when a man has but a ſmall bit of ground, 
when his horſes could plaw three or four 
times more, and even when there is em- 
ploymont for horſes, conſidering the time 
which they lie idle during the winter and 

ſummer, theſe, and the other conſiderations 


above mentioned, make it plainly appear, 


that an acre done by the plough, cannot be 
eſtimated at leſs than ten ſhillings, 7 8 655 
This makes it very certain, that in emal 
95500 they would be much cheaper to do 
more with the ſpade, and leſs with the plough: 
and even in large farms, labour might be 
done partly with the ſpade, and partly with 
che plough. The men who threſh out the 
corn in winter, might be employed in ſpring 
and autumn in delving, and in ſummer in 
hoeing; ſo that fewer horſes would ſerve, 
eſpecially when the ground is free and tender, 
The advantages of narrow drills in ſow- 
ing -moſt of all the grains, would be very 
great, if once people were accuſtomed to it; 
the ſaving of ſeed, and the difference of the 
crop, would do no more than pay all the 


extra- expence. A man (in eaſy land) ſup- 


poſe the drills be a foot diſtant, may hoe 
from three-fourths to an acre a-day, and 
ſometimes more if the land is made tender 
| a n before ſowing. The benefit ariſing 


from 
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from hoeing, is e in e eales . Py 
tatoes and turnip, '- | 

The labouring with the Jude 16 aby 
Coils; is of very great advantage; more eſpe- 
cially, wherever the ſoil below is better than 
the ſoil above, it will pay very well for the 
whole expence, although you go the length 
of trenching, more ſo if the ſoil at the top 
be exhauſted by over: eropping. knew Lord 
Privy-Seal at Belmont-caſtle in Strathmore, 
cauſed trench ſeveral large parks near the 
houſe, which he marled and laid down for 
paſture-graſs, which 1s extraordinary good, 
very little in all that country equal to it; the 
whole expence I ſuppoſe was paid in a few 
vears.—I had a ſmall ſample of the good 
effects of trenching, of a garden about an 
acre. I trenched the walks in the middle, 
and round the garden, 12 feet broad. I ſowed 
it with graſs-ſeeds without any dung, as 1 
did not want the graſs to grow luxuriantly; 
yet it grew ſo thick and long, that I cut it 
three times every ſummer, and had always a 
rough fog during the winter beſides, which 
continued for 15 or 16 years without any va- 
riation, till I unluckily happened one year to 
cut it quite cloſe before winter, and the graſs 
has never been ſo good ſince. From this ſmall 
experiment, I was convinced of two things, 
if the whole park, which conſiſted of about 
- twelve 
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- twelve acres, had been all trenched, and ſown 
with graſs · ſeeds, with or without a crop as 
the walks were, and without dung, it would 
have paid the whole expence the firſt year: I 
could get it done below 40 ſſüllings an acre 
of trenching. Another thing I was convinced 
of, that leaving a rough fog in the winter- 
time, anſwers in part for a dunging; and I 
am not certain but it would produce next 
ſummer, as good graſs as if it had been eat 
ahnten winter, and dunged in the ſpring, 
There are many places by river ſides, and 
in dens and gullies, where the banks are ſo 
ſteep, that they never were plowed, nor can- 
not, and are often planted with barren wood, 
without any preparation further than the 
common way of planting. There are ſome of 
theſe ſpots, where the ground is very good, 
which would amply pay for delying or trench- 
ing, after which a few crops might be taken, 
and planted with fruit-trees where the ſitua- 
tion is ſheltered, or can be eaſily made ſo by 
planting; if not fruit-trees, barren wood 
would thrive amazingly after a few. crops; 
or if the ground is found to be very rich, to 
ſow it down with graſs-ſeeds for paſture. 
The good effects of trenching may alſo be 
ſeen from the Preſent State of Huſbandry in 
Scotland. — Mr Wight's Tour thro' Suther- 
adh. vol. IV. p. 297, 299. gives the follow- 
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ing account of Col. Sutherland's way of ma- 
nagement. To prepare the ground for the 


plough, many ſpots are trenched no leſs than 
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* fifteen inches deep, and the ſtones removed, 


at the rate of L. 3 per acre; the ſtones are 
uſed for fences, hollow drains, and repairing 
the roads, After three plowings, turnip is 


_ * ſown broad - eaſt, and carefully hand- hoed; 


the crop is good, tho without dung or any 
manure, the turnip weighing from g to rolb. 
In trenching, good clay 1s brought up, 


© which mixed with the ſurface ſoil, that is 


light and flimſy, makes together a good 


.* foil ;—this vouched not only by the turnip, 


which 1s a good crop even without dung, 


but alſo by the ſubſequent crop of bear, 


which, from three firlots ſown on an acre, 


gives commonly eight bolls, and this after 


two plowings only, A third crop, namely 


. oats, is taken before venturing upon graſs- 


ſeeds, otherwiſe. the bear might lodge and 
{mother the graſs: three crops of hay are 
taken, followed with four years paſture ; 
and all is done hitherto without any dung. 
I venture to fay, that there are few ex- 


amples of this kind to be met with in 1 the 
richeſt parts of Britain, 


: © When the years of paſturing are over, 


6. 


* 
— 


"rep crops of oats are taken; and dung for 
08 firſt time, is gum for che W 


crop 
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crop of barley; next peaſe, and the laſt 
* barley with graſs - feeds, for Which the 
* ground is well prepared. All the fields are 
well covered, either with corn, hay, or 
* graſs. Upon one large field in particular, 
* carrying the farſt crop of oats after graſs, 
71 could not reckon leſs than ten bolls on 
the acre; and the oats on this farm are re- 
< ported to give much meal,” 
Thus far from Mr Wight 8 Tour. —Altho 
I am very far from approving of keeping it 
twelve years without dung, yet it proves be- 
yond all diſpute, the great and good effects of 
trenching ; by bringing up the clay or marle, 
and mixing it with the light ſoil, the one ape- 
rates upon the other as manure, The trenching 
not only mixes the ſoil, but likewiſe makes 
the ground dryer, and enables both the roots 
of corn and graſs to go further into rhe 
ground in queſt of nouriſhment, This like- 
wiſe ſhows, what is the very beſt method of 
bringing in new ground before any lime or 
dung be laid on, either by trenching, or go- 
ing extraordinary deep with the plough at firſt. 
And although jt does not come very well 
in here, yet I cannot help relating Mr Bar- 
clay of Urie's very ſucceſsful method of 
| plowing his outfields or muirs.— Firſt, whea 
| he breaks them up for fallow, he has a very 
a Plough made for the purpoſe allenar - 
e Aa 2 ly, 


/ 
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ly, which is all ſtrongly: bound with iron, 


and which is ſuppoſed to have from 16 to 20 


ſtone of iron upon the plough altogether: he 


yokes fix or eight of his very large and ſtrong 
horſes, and plows the whole field about 15 
inches deep:;—this Urie calls very properly 


mixing the ſoil, or it may be termed trenching 
with the plough, This is a very nice operation, 


conſidering the great difficulty, many of the 
fields being very full of ſtones: to remedy 
this, he has work-people that go along with 


the plough, with pinches and picks, to relieve 
the plough when fixed, and take out the ſtones, 


There are very few gentlemen or farmers 
could take ſuch a deep furrow in ſuch ground 
as is plowed at Urie; but where the ground 
is eaſy, and free of ſtones, ſuch a furrow 
might be taken either with oxen or horſes, - 

Gentlemen and farmers may take either the 
plough or the ſpade, which they ſee moſt for 
their intereſt, or as the ſituation of their 
ground will admit: but this I may venture 
to ſay, where manure is not to be got, 
trenching ground that has been in tillage 
before, and exhauſted by cropping, will carry 


good crops of graſs without dung, and the 


trenching where the ground is eaſy, may be 
got done for about forty ſhillings the acre. 
Taking it in this point of view, it is a cheap 
method of improving ground that is wore 

out, 
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out, where it will admit of trenching; tow 
if this ground 1s ſown either with or without 
a crop, with white clover, yellow clover, or 
trefoil and rib-graſs, it will bring twenty 
ſhillings the acre for paſture; and the longer 
it continues, it will be always turning the 
richer: — and if lime could be obtained, to 
lime it with zo bolls of ſhells upon an acre, 
laid on hot in the powder, on the ſwaird, in 
the beginning of July, this will increaſe the 
value of the paſture about a third; and it may 
either remain in graſs, or broke up for tillage, 
as the proprietor ſees moſt for his advantage. 
The gardeners about London delve from 
16 to 20 roods or falls in a day, one ſpad- 
ing; 160 of theſe roods make an acre: this 
ſhows how much a man could do in Scotland 
in a day, if it was made his ſole buſineſs.— 
But, ſuppoſe a man ſhould take fifteen days 
to do an acre in Scotland, he can very well 
afford to do it for twenty ſhillings the acre, 
and have one ſhilling and four-pence each 
day; and if that ground was to produce. 
two ſeeds more, and one-third more graſs 
than after the plough, the ground would 
be laboured for leſs than nothing; and if 
graſs-ſeeds-were to be ſown with the crop, 
then that done with the ſpade was in a better 
condition for graſs, than that which was 
done with the plough; or if che crop was to 
W nh be 
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be in drills, it was much eaſier hoed after the 

ſpade than the, plough.—There is another 
advantage that the ſpade has over the plough, 
that it will take conſiderably leſs ſeed to ſow 


the ground, from one to two firlots, in _ 
portion as the ground i is rich or poor. 

In the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, day 
bars brought in a, great many fields from 
muir, full of ſtones, by trenching, which 
they find turns out very much to their ac- 
count, though done at a very conſiderable 
expence at firſt.I knew, above twenty years 
ago, Mr More of Scotſtoun trenched ſome 
fields near Aberdeen, which were full of 

ſtones: the ſtones. were uſed in incloſing the 
ground into ſmall incloſures with ſtone-dikes, 
which Scotſtoun ſet without any further 
improvement, to ſome gardeners, by a tack at 
50s, per acre, There are many ſuch inſtan- 
ces can. be given 1n that neighbourhood. 

I knew Mr Guthrie of Craigie, near Dun- 
dee, trench a muir that was full of ſtones, 
about ten acres ; which, in a few years, paid 
the expence, 

It is reaſonable to think the ground will 
be dryer after the ſpade than the plough, 
and in a better condition to receive the ſeed, 
as the fibres of the rbots more ealily pene- 
trate and extend. A ſmaller quantity of any 
kind of manure, ſuch as lime or marle, will 

operate 
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| operate more powerfully after the { pade 48 
after the plough, On the other hand, there 
are ſeveral articles raiſed in the garden, which 
vould turn out to better account, and much 
larger, 1 in the field; ſuch as cabbages, greens, ; 

turnip, potatoes, carrots, parſnip, &c. ;— ſo 

that labouring 'partly with both, woe be 

better than ſeparately, If the ſpade ſhould 

be uſed no more but once in eight years on 

level ground, and wholly on ſteep or ſtoney 

grounds immediately before ſown with graſs- 
ſeeds, it would turn out to good account, 


ESSAY XIII. 


The P roportions which the Rent or }, Bk f 
| the Land ought to bear to the Produce in 
every Farm, whether in an improved or 

unimproved State; and to ſhew, whether 


the preſent Method of letting Lands us ol 
good or bad. 


His is a queſtion wherein che intereſt 
of landlord and tenant are equally con- 
cerned.— It is more difficult to aſcertain the 
value of bad land, than fuch as is good, and 
well improven. Indeed, if the farmer's tack 


be Oy and he attempt to bring bad land 
into 
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into a high ſtate of cultivation, he will be 
a loſer, altho' he had the land for nothing. - 
The difference betwixt land in good heart 
and bad, is, that the good land brings in 
profit without much expence; and although 
the land be dear, (if not too high-rented), 
pays the rent, and ſomething over; whereas 
bad land coſts a conſiderable ſum to bring it 
in, and the returns are not ſo certain: And 
indeed if one was to argue in this way, bad 
land ſhould be little or nothing; or, in other 
words, no farmer ſhould attempt to improve 
bad land, unleſs he has a long tack, or the 
proprietor of the land bears a proportion of 
the expence.— But, to return to the queſtion, 
what proportion the tent ought to bear to 
the produce in every farm? — If the pro 
duce of a farm in bad order bears tliree re- 
turns, and the produce of a farm in good 
order bears ten returns, the rent of the im- 
proven farm is worth four times more than 
that of the bad farm: for, the bad farm 
takes as much labour to plow it, and as 
much ſeed to ſow it, as the good farm, and 
more; ſo that the one is cheaper at twenty 
ſhillings a- year, than the other. is at ys 
and ſo on in that proportion. 

I am more and more convinced af, he 

propriety of this, that there ſhould be a con- 


nection of intereſt berwixt the landlord and 
the 
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the dnt”; and that, in ſome reſpeAts; their 
intereſts mould riſe and fall together; and 
that the landlord ſhould have a low rent 
when the ground is not improven, and a 
high rent when improven ; ; and the ſame 
proportion ought to be obſerved in a good 
and bad ſeaſon. And in order to put this 
upon as equitable a footing as poſſible, 1 
think the following ſcheme would tend ve 
much to the intereſt of both landlord and 
tenant, and make the improvement of the 
country go on rapidly. Now, ſuppoſing the 
courſe of huſbandry to be carried on as in 
Eſſay 8th, viz. the one half in graſs, and the 
other in tillage; that part which is in graſs 
the tenant ſhould pay for in money, accord- 
ing as they could agree, or what the ground 
was worth, or the ſame as the viqual-rent 
produced by the other half. The landlord 
and tenant's intereſt ſhould riſe and fall toge- 
ther: that is to ſay, the landlord to have the 
fifth boll or ſtook which grew upon the whole 
farm, which the tenant ſhould carry home, 
and build into ſtacks in the barn-yard; either 
he fifth ſtook built by itſelf, or the whole 
corns carried to the barn- yard, and built there; 
and before any come to be put into the barn, 
the proprietor to get the fifth ſheaf, but to 
be at the expence of threſhing out the ſeed 
Innaſelf,- and the tenant to be at the trouble 
f B b of 


of carrying it to his granary; and if the 
tenant puts any lime or marle upon the 
ground, the landlord to pay the fifth part of 
it, but the tenant to be at the whole expence 
of carriage, for which he ſhould have the 
ſtraw of the fifth ſtook. By this ſcheme, the 
landlord would have a low rent when the 
ground was in bad order, or low prices; and 
every year as it was mending, his rent would 
riſe; and no year would he run any riſk, 
but have the half of his rent paid according 
to agreement. 

| To bring the thing to as jt Ho a point of 
view as poſſible, the landlord ought to have a 
fifth of all the grain growing upon the farm, 
the one half in tillage; and the tenant to pay 
the ſame money for the half in graſs, that he 
does for the other growing in corn. By this 
method, too, his graſs-rent would riſe and 
fall in proportion to the crop, which I think 
is equitable for both parties: So that what- 
ever the landlord drew for the victual each 
year, the tenant ſhould pay the ſame money 
for what was in grafs, hay or paſture,--- not 
by the acre, but juſt the groſs ſum he drew 
for the corns. 

The calculation which I make for the fifth 
return to the landlord, is one-fifth for feed, 
two for maintenance of men and horſes, and 
all the expences for labour and manure, one» 
| fifth 


fifch for the landlord, and one-fifth . pro- 
fit. This was the calculation, I am credibiy 
informed, of a late nobleman, who had eſtates 
of very confiderable extent in Scotland, and 
wits eſteemed to be as good a judge of the 
value of land as many; inſtance the wiſe 
Joſeph in Egypt, who demanded only a fifth, 
although the produce was perhaps thret times 
or more than in this country, upon an acre. 

If this point was eſtabliſhed on ſuch a 
faoting, the Jandlords would never want 
good tenants: their principal concern would 
be to look out for men who were * — 
aj rather than rich. 

K 
nere, that the farms under this management 
would be every year increafing in their value, 
and conſequently the rent would be increaſ- 
ing alſo. What a great pleaſure would it be 
for the landlord, to ſee all his tenants thrive 
ing under him, and his whole eſtate in great. | 
W- and improving every year ! 

One common granary might be built for 
fx or ſeven hundred pounds, that might 
| ſerve a very large eftate, which would 
eaſily aſcertain the value of every farm 
whether good or bad: the landlords would 
be under no temptation of changing their 
tenants, ſo long as they did juſtice to their 
anda; and the tenants would have no 

-— WS reaſon 
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reaſon to covet one another's farms, but to 


live at peace and good neighbourhood one 
with another, only vieing with one another 


who ſhould raiſe the beſt crops. 


The preſent method of letting land, 1 think, 


is diſadvantageous both for landlords, and 
tenants; for, as I ſaid before, I do not think 
that it is for the intereſt of the landlord, to 


aſk more rent for his land than what it is 
worth, or than what the ground will pro- 


duce. Whenever he does ſo, he may get 


more rent promiſed him; but what is the 
conſequence ?. the tenant fails; and the land 
is much hurt, as is frequently ſeen at this 
day. I think the landlord ought to fix a rent 


upon his grounds hiniſelf, —_ then to n 


choice of proper tenants. 

Ik the preſent method of tetting land pre- 
vail much. longer, it will ruin a great part 
of the country, and this in a great meaſure 


is done already. It is much againſt the in- 


tereſt of farmers, to give in offers in conſe- 
quence of advertiſements for taking in pro- 
poſals who will give moſt for a farm. It is 
ruining one another to continue this method, 
and a great encouragement for emigration, 
Theſe advertiſements for taking in propoſals 
are very ſtrange, and quite inconſiſtent with 
the common received idea of tranſactions 
betwixt man and man; it being univerſally 


underſtood, 
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det; that whoever: has an article to 
diſpoſe of, it is proper for him to make the 
demand. What would a gentleman ſay upon 
going into a ſhop to buy goods, and aſking 
the price, if the ſhop-keeper ſhould reply, 
Sir, I won't tell you; you muſt make me an 
offer, and then you muſt call again, as ſome 
others are to make me offers beſides you; and 
whoever makes me the higheſt offer, I will pre- 
fer him rede idea is too abſurd to gy pres 
anianfiver.cs of . HH bv 

- This warns of ling i in 5 ropadainc'th 

much worſe than a public roup ; for, let a 
perſon bid ever ſo high, he is not certain 
if he gets the farm, unleſs he was to take 
the method which an acquaintance of mine 
took once upon a ſimilar occaſion.— This wad 
to bid ſome few ſhillings more for each acre 
than the higheſt offerer, and even then he 
was not ſure: of being preferred; for per- 
haps the proprietor might ſay, this is a mad 
like offer, and I will pay no regard to it. 

Therefore, I ſay, it is incumbent upon the 
proprietor, to conſider within himſelf what 
his land is worth, and to make the N 
accordingly. 

If gentlemen were cofitinj upon their 

eſtates, and looking after their own affairs, 
they could very ſoon ſee what was the value 
of their land, by comparing the value of the 

crops, 
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_ crops, and what improvements the ground | 
was- capable of, and never to aſk more for 
their ground, than what they were certain 
the tenants could live by: at the fame time, 
| they would ſee if there was an induſtrious 
ſober man, doing every thing in his power 
to improve his farm, but had a hard ſtruggle 
with it, and if it was like to maſter him, 
then was the proper time for giving their 
aſſiſtance. The hope of reward is the ſpring 
of induſtry ; and when the farmer is often 
diſappointed in his ſanguine expectations, 
he is apt to flacken in his diligence, and 
is very ready to fall into defpair; for, as 
the common ſaying is, to work for nought 
makes a man dead-ſweer or lazy, __ hope 
deferred makes the heart fick. 
Ihn letting a farm, the firſt thing the pro- 
prietor of land ſhould conſider, is, what is 
the value of this farm, fo as a tenant could 
live comfortably upon it; and after having 
once fixed the rent, what rotations of crops 
he would chooſe to have the tenant follow. 
Suppoſe there were no more reſtrictions but 
to have the one half in graſs, and not two 
white crops to ſucceed one another, without 
a fallow or a green crop interveening ; and 
although the proprietor was offered more rent, 
in many caſes it would not be his intereſt 
to take it, for it is often ſeen, that it would 
20073 have 
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have nien better to have ſet a farm five ſhil- 
lings per acre cheaper to one farmer than to 
another. The next thing, after having fixed 
upon the value of the land, and the rotation 
of crops, the proprietor is to look out for the 
moſt intelligent and practical farmer, who 
knows how to manage both corn and graſs 
to the beſt advantage. By theſe means, the 
whole eſtate might be conſiderably. prot 
during the time of one leaſe.—If the land- 
lord chooſed to adopt the plan propoſed in 
the firſt part of this Eilay, of taking the fifth 
boll, &c or any other plan, whenever theſe 
two articles of rent and rotation of crops 
were fixed upon, this might be made public 
for any farmers who were willing to take the 
farm upon the terms, to converſe with the 
proprietor ;. and thoſe who were found beft 
qualified and recommended, would be pre- 
ferred againſt a certain day.—This may pro- 
bably be thought a fooliſh ſcheme; but if a 
proper plan was once fixed upon, and per- 
ſevered in throughout a large eſtate, it might 
be a very rapid way of introducing the beſt 


courſe of huſbandry, and of courſe the means 
of improving the whole eſtate. It is much 
better for the improvement of an eſtate, to 
have the farm ſet to the beſt of farmers, upon 
an improving plan, although low - rented, 
than to have it ſet higher to a number of 
N ignorant 
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ignorant farmers, that are doing little or 
nothing towards the improvement, but oft- 
times hurting the farm. It is an excellent 
way to introduce good huſbandry, to have 
ſome of the beſt of farmers in every corner 
of an eſtate: the reſt will ſoon follow their 
example, whenever they ſee their ſchemes 
turn out to profit, which will always be the 
caſe when the plan is good. A knowing 
farmer will not take an unimproved farm, un- 
leſs it be low rented; therefore, if a gentle- 
man wants his eſtare rapidly improven, he 
muſt give proper encouragement, which in 
the iſſue will be greatly to his intereſt, 
| Now, ſuppoſe that at preſent a large eſtate 
1s upon an average ſet for ten ſhillings per 
acre of infield, and no rent for outfields or 
muirs: It this propoſed plan were followed 
over the whole, it would, at the expiry of 20 
years, ſet for fifteen ſhillings, and ar the 
expiry of other 20, for one pound.—So if the 
proprietor chooſes to ſet his whole eſtate up- 
on this plan by a-fixty years leaſe, whatever 
the preſent rent was when in an unimproved 
condition, he gets a third more at the end of 
the firſt twentieth, a third part more at the 
end of the ſecond twenty years, which would 
be doubling the rent for the laſt twenty, and 
five per cent. for any money advanced to the 
denants; and the farm, at the expiration of 
A the 
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the laſt twenty years, better worth twenty 
ſhillings, than ten ſhillings at the firſt twenty, 
the tenant to pay no rent for outfield and 
muirs; only to be bound, ſo ſoon as he went 
over the: infield by ſummer-fallow, &c. ac- 
cording to the rotation mentioned formerly; 
to bring in a certain proportion of the out- 
field every year by ſummer-fallow, and fol - 
lowing it with lime and dung. Suppoſe a 
farm to conſiſt of 100 acres infield, and 300 
acres outfield and muirs, capable of being 
fully improven, which pays L. 50 of rent in 
Whole: The farmer ſets out with improving 
10 acres every year, according to the former 
rotation, after taking three crops, 1½, Wheat, 
2dly, Peaſe or beans; 3dly;,' Barley and graſs- 
ſeeds, By this ſcheme; to have always the 
one half of that part that was improven in 
ſown graſs, and by ſummer-fallowing ten 
acres every year, the whole 100 acres of in- 
field would be improven in ten years. Then 
to begin and ſummer-fallow ten acres of 
the outfield thoroughly, by plowing deep at 
firſt, draining, levelling the ground, and 
ſtreighting the ridges, liming it at the rate of 
60 or 70 bolls of lime- ſhells or marle per 
acre, followed with dung, and ſown with 
graſs- ſeeds, after taking three crops; 1½, 
Wheat or oats; 2d, Peaſe, beans, turnip or 
Joanie: well dunged; 3d, Barley and graſs- 
1511023 Sie ſeeds, 
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feeds, then to keep by the ſame rotation of 
crops as the infield; the proprietor to advance 
money for the whole expence of incloſing 
with ditch and hedge, as mentioned in Eſſay 
gth, and lime; the tenant to pay no rent for 
the firſt ſeven years, but five per cent. for in- 
eloſing and liming; after which, to pay fif- 
teen ſhillings per acre for the firſt twenty 
years, and one pound per acre for the re- 

maining years of the leaſe; thus to go over 
the whole outfield, and then to begin with 
the muirs, and treat them in the ſame way, 
— By this ſcheme, in the firſt twenty years, 
there are 200 acres of the farm 1mproven ; 
and in forty, the whole is once gone over 
with ſummer-fallow, lime and dung, &c. 
and half of the whole in ſown graſs; ſo that 
the proprietor has five per cent. during the 
eurrency of the tack for the money laid out, 
and at the expiration L. 400 rent for the 
farm. The tenant is now better able to pay 
L. 400, than L. 50 before, conſidering the 
eondition the farm is in, and will be always 
improving, if the propoſed plan of rotation 
of crops be perſevered- in. It is ſuppoſed 
that the proprietor is to be at the expence of 
the buildings, and the tenant only to aſſiſt a 
little in the carriages, —If the whole gentle- 
men of the country were to adopt this plan, 
or one ſimilar to it, the average produce of 

a Scotland, 
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Scotland, would, in forty years, be ſix times 
what it is at preſent, beſides immenſe in- 
creaſe of hay and paſture, \'Fhis is only cal- 
culating the produce to be double after ſum- 
mer-fallowing, dunging, lming, &c. than 
what it was before. 40 
Beſides this, à conſiderable quantity nt 
good ground might be taken in from hills 
and ſteep banks lying by river-fides, &c. by 
the ſpade, which cannot be touched by the 
plough, as mentioned in former Eſſays. This 
Plan ſhews how eafy it would be for gentle- 
men whole eſtates are not improven, to im- 
prove them in the courſe of forty years; ſo 
that the increaſe of their rents might be from 
four to eight times what they are at preſent, 
by giving encouragement to their tenants, 
and have g per cent. for the money laid out. 
In ſome ſituations, ſuch as where they are 
far from a marker, it might poſſibly be as 
much for the intereſt of the tenant, to have 
two thirds in graſs, and one third in tillage, 
Suppoling the farm to conſiſt of 260 acres, 
divided into 13 incloſures; eight of which 
would fall to be in graſs, and five in tillage, 
by this plan: And to keep by the following 
rotation,---1ſt, oats or lint, when broke up 
from graſs ;—2d, drill'd beans or peaſe ;— 
3d, wheat, limed or marled ;— 4th, peaſe, 
turnip, or potatoes, well dunged; and the 
CC 2 5th 
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zth year, barley, ſown with clover and e 
ſeeds. 2 ESE! 
There are few eſtates in | Becdlanit os any 
extent, but have above three hundred acres 
of outfield and muirs, for every hundred 
acres of infield ; and, in mary double that 
number. 

As the above ds is a ſubſtantial ant per- 
manent improvement, and every year grow- 
ing better while perſevered in, it ſhews to a 
demonſtration, that it would be more for 
the intereſt of proprietors of land fully to 
improve the eſtates they have, by which 
they might not only get 5 per cent. for the 
money laid out for improvements in encou- 
raging their tenants, but raiſe their rents to 
four or fix times above what they are at 
preſent, — than to purchaſe new ones, and 
get only from 25 to 4 per cent. at moſt for 
their money. I ſhall leave it to gentlemen 
to judge which of the two is molt for their 
intereſt — Beſides having the peculiar ſatiſ- 
faction, that they have exerted themſelves 
ſo much for the good and improvement of 
their country, as to make their eſtates pro- 
duce ſix times above what they did at their 
entry. 
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To pen the Gefu cba 16 Aalen _ 
8 and Farming, and how much 
it ought to be the object of Government to 
"give Jome gy yaw as Frey; and 

(5 3 uriculeate 1 is TO firſt and moſt im- 

portant of all ſciences, and the baſis of 

InanfAGurts, — ſo alſo, when properly con- 

ducted, it is the mean of increaſing popu- 

lation, and conſequently of ſupplying with 
bands the different branches of the other. 

When a country is populous, and flouriſhing 

in huſbandry; there is a great conſumpt for 

manufactures; and as manufactures increaſe, 
the people will of courſe give great encou- 
ragement to agriculture, by purchaſing the 
produce of the land: And here it may be 
proper to obſerve, that altho' at times it is 
cheaper to import grain from abroad, than 
to purchaſe it at home at an advanced price; 
yet importation ought never to be encou- 
raged, except in caſes of great neceſſity, for 
the following reaſons—— | 

Firſt, The grain imported from: Abr 

often receives conſiderable damage, by being 
too long on board of ſhip. Sometimes it is 
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half. rotten, and is not fit for the food of man 
or beaſt; and, when mixed with other meal, 
often ocruſions epidemical diſeaſes among 
mankind, which carry off great numbers; 
while, at other times, it produces diſtempers 
which they are not immediately ſenſible of. 
There were oats imported from che Baltic, 
in 1782, into ſome corners in Scotland; 
which had a ſmall ſeed in them, and, . 
made into meal, had the ſame effect as opium 
upon thoſe perſons who eat it; they were 
made fleepy and drowſy, and in a ſtate. of 
. delirium, for ſeveral days; and I am not 
certain but ſome perſons died in this manner, 
In 1782 and 1783, there was a great morta- 
lity through the whole country, — Even the 
beſt. grain imported, is not nearly equal to 
what our own produce is, eſpecially oats 
and barley, when made into meal. 


Secondly, Vaſt ſums of ready money are 
drained out of the country by this practice, 
as was ſeen in 1782, This tends to make a 

country poor in general, as it not only hurts 
the farmers, but alſo all manufacturers; for, 
when the farmers are poor, and drained of 
caſh, they are neither able to purchaſe ma- 
nufactures, nor manure to dung their ground 


properly, for the ground ae in A 
beide as it 1s manured. 
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I have obſerved, that a number of wealthy 
farmers in 2 country fade; tend more to en- 
courage trade and manufactures, than noble- 
men and gentlemen even when reſiding upon 
their own eſtates; and that gentlemen of 
ſmall eſtates are of more ſervice to a .country- 
fide, than gentlemen of great eſtates !—For, 


Noblemen of great eſtates, have generally 


every thing within | themſelves which the 
country can afford; and their greateſt ex- 
pence is for articles from abroad, which till 
helps to drain the country of money. 
Indeed were they to reſide at home, and 
not ſpend a deal of their money in foreign 
countries, the loſs of the money they lay 
dut in purchaſing commodities from abroad, 
would not be ſo much felt; and if they 
would give proper encouragement to agri- 
culture, there might not only be a fufficiency 
to ſerve the whole inhabitants, but very 
conſiderable ſums might be drawn for corn 
exported ; and the raiſing of new colanies 
amongſt ourſelves, would not only prevent 
emigration, but alſo greatly increaſe agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and trade in general. 
Thirdly, A kingdom ought always to have 
ſome reſources within itſelf, to ſerve in caſe 
of the preſent crop failing; at leaſt they 
ought to have proviſions for fix months, if 
Not for a year, and then to export the over- 
po” : 
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plus: for, in caſe of war, if we are hot 
maſters at ſea, it would-be: found very diſſi- 
cult to import a ſufficient quantity, and thus 
Aa famine might be endangered. e v0. 
From the foregoing: facts and remarks, 
therefore, we may ſafely draw ſome very 
important concluſions.— 1%, That it ought to 
be a grand object of national concern, to 
give every aid and aſſiſtance to the encou- 
ragement of agriculture, ſo that it may be 
brought to as great a ſtate of perfection as 
poſſible.— 2h, By giving proper encourage- 
ment to agriculture, it would be laying the 
true foundation of all che wealth which can 
flow into this nation, whether it be imme- 
diately from commerce or manufactures. — 
3dly, It may be ſaid, that in proportion as 
agriculture increaſes, ſo do manufactures 
and trade. def 
Fourthly, As aprienltues.} is the great Gutos 
of population, which is the true ſupply for 
men both in the land and ſea- ſervice, there- 
fore Government ſhould give encouragement 
to agriculture, 1 in preference to manufactures, 
till ſuch time as the whole country is im- 
proven, and brought to that regular ſyſtem 
of huſbandry in which it ought to be, and 
then manufactures and other arts would 
flouriſh of courſe. At any rate, encourage- 
| Tent might be Ren to both: Do the one, 
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and not leave the other undone; but the 
chief object which ought to be attended to, 
18 ee in the firſt place. 

 Fifthly, As there are vaſt tracts of r 
tivated land in Scotland, and even what is 
cultivated improven in a very uncompleat 
manner, it would require ſome parliamentary 
aid, in order to bring the whole into a com- 
plete ſyſtem of huſbandry, and, if poſſible, 
to bring it under one regular plan: For, if it 
was found, that in order to avoid one of two 
evils, in having either too much in graſs, or 
too much in corn, that a proper proportion 
ſhould be adopted; and if it was alſo found, 
that one half in graſs, and the other in corn, 
was the proper proportion for the good of 
the country in general, and farmers in par- 
ticular; then Government might reſtrict any 
premiums to farms managed by that ſyſtem 
of huſbandry, and to thoſe who brought in 
annually the greateſt quantity of outfield or 
muirs to that courſe of huſbandry, after the 
whole infields were improven. 

If this was found, upon trial, to be the beſt 
courſe of huſbandry for the generality of 
the country, which the Author thinks it is, 
for the reaſons formerly mentioned in Eſſays 
4th and Sch, the greateſt part of the country 
would not be long in following che ex- 
ample. a . b F424 m1 
= D d The 
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The quantity of arable and paſture ground 


in England, is ſuppoſed to be nearly as three 
acres to one to that in Scotland; and the num- 
ber of inhabitants in England, is computed at 
eight millions, but that of Scotland only at 
one million and a half; ſo that there are five 
times the number of inhabitants in England, 
that there are in Scotland: yet the Engliſh 
are all well maintained with the produce of 
their own country, and are enabled to ex- 
port a great deal.— This ſhews that the pro- 
duce of England is more than double upon 
each acre, to that of Scotland; and when we 
conſider that there is a vaſt deal more con- 
ſumpt of corn for horſes, and a greater quan- 
tity of butcher-meat uſed both by the in- 
habitants and for ſhipping, and alſo for ex- 
portation, it may be ſafely ſaid, that the 
whole produce of each acre in England, = 
as three to one of that in Scotland. 
I This proves to a demonſtration, that the 
Ape wemunte in England are advanced as 
three to one before thoſe of Scotland, and 
that the whole produce of England is rag 
eight times more than the whole produce of 
Scotland: and if we take in, as was ſaid be- 
fore, the extraordinary way of living, con- 
ſumpt by horſes, and exportation, it may 
be ſaid to be above ten times greater than 
the produce of Scotland. — This alſo ſhews, 
wh: in 
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in a very clear point of view, what influence 
improvements in agriculture have upon ma- 
nufactures and trade, I cannot pretend to ſay 
what proportion the manufactures in England 
and Scotland bear to one another, tho' I am 

not certain but they may be as forty to one, 
or perhaps more. 

When I ſay, then, that the produce of Scot- 
land may be eaſily doubled, I am far within 
the mark, This might be done in eight or ten 
years, if they were univerſally to follow the 
ſcheme laid down, of having all the land 
half in graſs, and half in tillage.— Although 
England is greatly improven, yet if that 
very ſcheme was put in practice there, and 

of courſe the waſte grounds moſtly brought 
in, the produce of England would be much 
more than double to what it is at preſent; 
for, in a great many counties in England, 
their method of huſbandry is but very in- 
different, and the returns but very poor, 
which can be eaſily learned from the tours 
that have been made through England, - 
Now, as it is ſuppoſed there are conſider- 
ably above one hundred millions of acres be- 
tween England, Scotland, and the Ifles— 
what an immenſe. ſum would that be if the 
produce was doubled! which might be caſfily 


done, if one regular courſe of huſbandry was 
eſtabliſhed, 
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This likewiſe ſhews the near connection 
there is between farming and manufactures; 
for, as improvements in agriculture advance, 
ſo do trade and manufactures advance in 
proportion: Therefore, it ought to be the 
ſtudy of Government, in the firſt place to 
give great encouragement to agriculture and 
population; and when that is once brought 
to ſome degree of perfection, trade and ma- 
nufactures will flouriſh of courſe. 

If there were a great number of villages 
built in every corner of the country, whether 
improven or unimproven, ſuppoſe every fa- 
mily had no more than a houſe and garden 
containing 24 acres, one half of which in 
graſs, and cultivated with the ſpade, as men- 
tioned in Eſſay 21ſt, this would tend much 
to increaſe population and improvement, and 
raiſe a very great number of uſeful hands, 
who, when trained young, might be employ- 
ed in trenching and delving, &c. with the 
ſpade; ſo that whole counties might be im- 
proven after this manner, at leaſt ſuch parts 
of them as could not be ſo e done 
with the plough. 
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1 * To ſhew whether lire: Pie s fall cnet 


be moſt for the' intereſt of the de ttm 
and Fe god 4 the Country 7 in popes i 


Toben this has the appearance of be- 

ing a very ſimple queſtion, yet it is not 
a very eaſy matter to determine with any 
ſort of preciſion; for, what may be eſteemed 


the proper fize'of a farm in one part of the 


rel, 


— may not anſwer in another. 
We ſhall, therefore, jrf, deſcribe what is 
to be underſtood by ſinall farms; 24ly, ſpeak 
of middling farms; -3dly; of er N 
athiy, of extenſive graſs-farms. LS 

With reſpect to a very ſmall fans; inte 
the ground is improven, and the ſoil good, it 
will ſet at a higher rent to the proprietor 
than a large farm. I mean as much as will 
keep one plough and two horſes. When it 

is ſmaller than that, it would be better for 
the tenant to have no plough at all. He 
ſhould have the half of his ground in graſs, 
and the other half in tillage, 

. Suppoſing the farm to conſiſt of ten acres, 
it might be divided into ten parts, one half 
or five-tenths of theſe in graſs, viz. two acres 
in hay, and three in paſture, After which, 
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or the ſixth year, oats; the ſeventh year, 
beans in drills a foot or eighteen inches di- 
ſtance, hand-hoed; the eighth year, wheat; f 
_ the ninth year, potatoes, turnip, greens or 
cabbage, well dunged, all in alls eo 
renth year, barley and graſs-ſeeds, | 

One man could labour all this, and more, 
with the ſpade, which would be much cheap- 
er than keeping horſes, as may be ſeen in 
Eſſay 12th. This method would bring in 
all the field like a garden; and it is reaſon- 
able to think, that they would have one or 
two ſeeds more in this manner, than after 
the plough. They might hire horſes for har- 
rowing, carrying out the dung, and bring- 
ing home the crop, or occaſionally to plow 
what could not be overtaken with the ſpade. 
Suppoſe the field was ſmaller or larger, it 
might be laboured upon the ſame. plan, with 
equal ſucceſs, and ſerve e eee in : place 
of a garden. 

Theſe ſmall ſpots cannot afford to keep 
horſes ſummer and winter; therefore, by 
raking this method, they would be great 
gainers, and would have no occaſion for them. 
And by following this plan of rotation of 

crops, a man could take a farm of fifty acres, 

the half of which he could labour with two 
good horſes, where ground was in order; 
and as the labour is divided, he could keep 


As 
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as many cattle upon the ground as he faund 
he had graſs for, which, with the ſtraw; 
vuVvould make dung ſufficient for five acres 
each year, which is all that is wanted far 
ſuch a farm, and every year would * hs 
Pry it more and more. if 

Two ploughs with four horſes aud theo 
men, will labour ſixty acres; and ſixty acres 
in graſs, makes 120 acres, 5 n 
the ſame plan as before mentione . 

Three ploughs with three men nach fix : 
horſes, will labour 100 acres, having 100 
acres in graſs, in whole 200 acres, Going it it 
ſtill upon the ſame plan. 

Four men with eight horſes and Dur 
ploughs, will labour a farm of 250 or 300 
| acres, the half of it in graſs :—this' may, be 
called a middling farm, or What may. be 
ſtiled the proper ſize of a farm. 

When once you go beyond four Wende 5 
it is not to be thought that you can ſave any- 
thing in point of expence for tillage and ma- 
nure: for, if the ground be eaſily laboured, 
you may labour 3oo acres with four ploughs; 
after you go above that, the expences will ra- 
ther be increaſing than diminiſhing: There- 
fore, it may juſtly be ſaid, that this is as 
profitable a farm as any in point of expence, 
and it will be found that the gain is more 
chan in any other proportion. 


1 
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In the manner that ſmall farms are 
kept in the country juſt now, I mean 
moſtly in tillage; the expence runs away 
with all the profit, as it takes ſo many nien 
and horſes to labour the ground; and the 
ground itſelf, by being conſtantly in tillage, 
is kept in Bad heart after all: but by throw - 
ing the one half into graſs, it changes the 
ſcene altogether; for, one man, as mentioned 
in the firſt claſs, can eaſily labour a farm of 
fifty mi or hin -more ebene the n 
18 caſy. #64 Sheet enen e 

4 ſhould look upon all fra from 50 acres 
to 300, to be profitable both to the proprie- 
tor and the tenant; and the greater number 
of ſmall farms chere are, it tends more to 
the benefit of population. When a farm 
goes from 400 to 600 aeres or upwards, it is 
very difficult, and few men can keep that 
farm in ſuch order as can be done in a ſmall 
one: for, the carriage of the dung and corns, 
when the farm comes to be ſo. extenſive, 1 18 4 
very great expence, if you have only one 
ſteading of farm-houſes; and if you make a 
ſecond ſteading, and 1 in each. then 
that comes to be two farms joined in one; 
which proves the above aſſertion, chat a farm 
with four ploughs and eight horſes, is ſuf- 
ficiently large, and turns out moſt to profit. 
The farms of the ſizes below 300 acres, if 

managed 
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managed on the aboye plan, people may hve 
upon very well, although they have not; ſo- 
much profit as upon this claſs. un „ip 
The. great matter is, that whatever ground 
is in tillage, ought to be kept in great heart, 
and good order; for one may have greater 

profit upon one acre well managed, than up- 
on three or four of an extenſive farm that is 
neglected, not having in their e to do i it 
that equal juſtice as à ſmall one. 
Beſides, theſe very large farms tend a 
to depopulate the country. If there were a 
number of little houſes built upon the 
corner of any part of an eſtate, with ſmall 
incloſures behind each, managed with the 
ſpade as directed in the beginning of this 
Eſſay, they might turn out very much to the 
account of the proprietor, and tend much to 
population. Theſe houſes might be erected 
into villages here and there, where different 
manufacturers would find it much for their 
benefit to ſettle. The fields might be divided 
into an equal number of ridges, each man 
having his own. ridge, corns, hay, &.; 
and when it came to be in paſture, every - 
man might have each his cow; or the inclo- 
ſures might be ſo contrived, that every man 
might have his incloſure diſtin 1 ſelf, 
on would be beſt. 5 
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to the — extenſive graſs=farms, | 
_ ck been long in paſture, I am 
clearly of opinion that they are detrimental 
to the country in general, not only in point 
of population, but like wiſe with regard to 
produce and exportation: for, I aver; that if 
there were ſteadings put on theſe farms from 
100 to 300 acres, and the one half broke up 
in tillage, and the other half thrown into 
ſown graſs, as formerly propoſed, by a regu- 
lar rotation of crops of corn and graſs, that 
the produce of rhe half that is in corn would 
be ſo conſiderable as to enrich the country; 
and the half which is in fown graſs, would 
maintain more than double the cattle the 
whole put together did when in paſture. 
Mr Arthur Young, i in his Farmers Letters, 
= I. p. 8. treating of this ſubject, ſays,— 
I may ſafely aſſert, that a judicious farmer 
* will (by means of clover and rye-graſs) 
maintain nearly as many ſheep on three 
hundred acres (laid down in courſe for 
three years), as before were kept on a 
: ; Hanlang. This aſſertion, which I venture 
upon very good authority, ſurely i is ſuffi- 
{ cient to conclude the argument in favour 
Jof tillage. He further ſays, ©* That half 
7 + rhe county of Norfolk, within the memory 
© of man, yielded nothing but ſheep-fecd 3 
20 whereas 


whereas thoſe very tracts of land are now 
covered with as fine barley and rye as any 
ein the world, and great quantities of wheat 
© beſides. I have often, in that country, ſeen 
fields of wheat of four quarters per acre, 
and five quarters an acre of barley are 
common; all thoſe light lands, in wet ſea- 
* ſons, yield prodigious crops A proſpect 
far different from flocks of ſheep wander - 
ing over the ſluggard's walks, followed 
each by their ſhepherd, with a boy and a 
© dog. Think of the wealth ſuch a culti- 
vation as I have hinted at, pours into the 
kingdom: Think of the employment given 
to the beſt hands a nation can boaſt of: 
Think of this improvement; and then be- 
77 — in che ſame ame as wan 1 

as nerr 2ſt nf W N. 

Thus far the Author of ther me Let- 
ters is not only of my opinion, but it will 
evidently appear that he far exceeds me.— 
I fay one acre improven with ſown graſs, is 

as good as two in paſture. He ſays, in ſown 
graſs, viz. clover and rye- Wm one acre is 
better than three in-paſture. + 

If theſe things are facts, which'i it am 
to be very plain they are, how much do the 
gentlemen - proprietors of theſe lands ſtand 
in the way of their own intereſt, 'not only 
in depopulating the country, but neglecting 
| Ke 2 to 


| 
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to raiſe the produce vrhich in ent ould | 
naturally yield. eoTOLyvDe3 el} ak T1979 


It is unmvertally Ae tand Norfolk is 
now one of the fineſt counties for grain of 


any in England; yet, as Mr Noung ſays, 


within the memory of man, it was nothing 
elſe but a ſheep- walk. Ought not this to 
rouſe and ſtir up the gentlemen in Scotland 
and England, to break up their grounds, and 
follow the pattern laid dunn * ah n 


men of Norfolk? 


Ie am clearly of opinion, hin; it is a very 
good method, when a farm is in bad order, 
to lay it into graſs ſome years for paflure, 
in order to improve it at a ſmall expence-:— 


But I am as clear, after it has lain a certain 


period of time, that it ought to be limed or 
marled on the ſurface, and then broke up, if 
the ridges are ſtraight, and have no need of 
levelling; if not, they ought to be fallowed 
before liming.— There is plenty of ground 
in the hills and valleys, fit for nn elſe 
but paſture. . 

I am likewiſe of opinion, that noblemen 
and gentlemen who have parks that have 
been long in graſs, would find it for their 
intereſt to break them up, and take two or 
three crops, and throw them down again; 


and if they were to keep them in a rotation, 


. 4. the one half in Braſs, and the other half 
in 
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in corn, it would tend; much for their on 
intereſt, and greatly increaſe the produce of 
Scotland. The crops re the paſture, 
would: be both very good. And gentlemen 
could not uſe a reimen induce 
their tenants to throw the half of their farms 
into graſs, than by ſhotwing them what great 
crops were produced after gras. 
I really feel exceedingly for the infatuation 
of my countrymen; that the greateſt part 
are plowing. ground in outfields, and ruin- 
ing and beggaring themſelves, by continuing 
that practice of ſowing outfield, which will 
not pay for ſeed and labour, and thereby 
throwing away many hundred thouſand bolls 
yearly, which might be ſaved to the nation. 
the other hand, gentlemen- improvers in 
farming, have now got into the way of chrow- 
ing a whole country- ſide into graſs, whereby 
they depopulate the country, and deny the 
nation that produce which the earth would 
return, were the proper method taken, of 
having an equal proportion of graſs' and 
corns; for, when l ſay, that if this ſcheme 
was adopted, the produce of Scotland would 
be more than double, nay even quac ent 
am very far within the marxk 
L am ſo much convinced of the crank of 
this; that I cannot help repeating it over and 
over W and I could only wiſh, that what 
60 1 
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I have ſaid, would ſtir up gentlemen and 
farmers: to make a partial trial of the ſcheme 
recommended, which I think would turn 


out ſo much for their intereſt, and p- wg 


of the country in generall. 

If that ſcheme was become i of 
ee the one half in graſs, and the other 
half in corn, in an equal rotation of crops, 
it would: not only produce to the nation more 
than double of all kinds of grain, but like- 
wiſe more than four times the preſent quan- 
tity of graſs; if I was to ſay ten times, 
it would not be exaggerating : conſequently 
there would be more than four times the 


number of ſheep and cattle fed annually that 


there is at preſent. And as ſoon. as they got 
their infields half in graſs and half in corn, 
which would be in a few years, they could 
then begin and ſummer-fallow yearly, a cer- 
tain portion of their outfields, and follow 
with lime and dung, which would bring it 
into the ſame order with their infields, and 
follow it with the ſame courſe; and when 
all the outfields were brought in, they could 
proceed in the ſame manner with ſome of 
the beſt of their muirs: And by doing this 
gradually, always. being careful never to 
take more in hand than they can accompliſh 
in a ſeaſpn, they would in a ſhort time bring 


in the whole of che infield, outfield, and 


muirs, 


* 
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muirs, upon one courſe of huſbandryj— 
which if always done in che regular rota- 
tion of crops pointed out, the great increaſe 
which would follow is ineredible . 
Tphere is another great benefit which would 
ariſe from following this plan: By having ſo 
much in graſs, they would be naturally led 
to keep a greater number of cattle of all 
kinds, particularly oxen, with which they 
could carry on a great part of their plowing; 
and the cattle wrought moderately, or only 
for one half of the day, would eat their 
meat better, and fatten much ſooner than 
they otherwiſe: do: for, man or: beaſt," with 
moderate exerciſe, will eat their meat better, 
and fatten better, than by being idle, which 
would ſave Keriat fo. e nner = . 
horſes, gun pos wy be ee ion t 
There is Kill ain great 8 11 
vantage which would accrue if this plan was 
adopted: The whole grounds in the country 
would become, by being in this improved. 
ſtate, ſo rich, that the farmers could be as 
certain of raiſing great crops of Unt, (a 
much as would ſerve all the manufactures in 
the nation), as they could be of raiſing great 
crops of grain: and I have no doubt, but 
chat in time, as every farm would be in an 
improving ſtate, they might ſow as much 

ps as would ſerve the Navjʒ. 
4 But 
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But I Would not propoſe. that this ſhould 
be attempted, until ſuch time as the whole 
country was improven, and ſuch quantities of 
grain raiſed, that they could not find a market. 
The great reaſon that flax does not ſucceed 
in Scotland, is, that more than three-fourths 
of it is ſown upon improper ground, the foil 
being not ſufficiently rich for it. Rich a 
ground 1s the beſt for fla. 
I have known ſome lint-fields near r Perth, 
| this and former years, ſown from graſs, ſold 
by public roup upon the foot of it when 
| growing, at the rate of fifteen pounds Ster- 
ling per acre, and ſometimes above it. This 
| is done annually; and if the perſons: did not 
| find -their account in giving ſych a price, 
| they would not purchaſe again: for they 
| have all the trouble of pulling, watering, and 
| manufacturing, to undergo after that. | 
I know a farmer who has a lint-mill, 
taking old graſs-ground wherever he could 
find it, for fix miles round, at L. 4 per acre, 
and ſometimes higher, the proprietor of the 
round doing all the operations of tillage, 
and carrying the lint to the water and 
mill. He annually takes ground to the ex- 
tent of L. 500, and ſometimes more for this 
purpoſe, and ſome years makes a great pro- 
fit. He has been in this way for a great num- 
ber of years; and upon the whole, finds it 
41 | turn 
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kurn out to a good aqconntiiuThel ground 
which he prefers; is the firſt crop ftom graſt 
of old paſture- ground, in parks, or rich 
meadows,” lying by rivetr-ſidest He has ſome 
meadowiground upon his on farm lying 
by the rivercfide,/ ſown ſometimes with flax, 
upon which; after it brairds, he puts the water 
ſo as to cover the braird ſome days, which 
he finds turn out greatly to his advantage. 1 
In the weſt of Scotland, particularly in 
Argylefhire; the ſeaſons: are ſo rainy that it 
would ſeem che ground is more adapted for 
prafs than corn; ſo that it would be proper 
to deviate from the before- mentioned plan, 
and to have two-thirds in graſs, and one- 
third only in tillage .... 
Suppoſe a farm to conſiſt of 260 acres; 
divided into thirteen incloſures containing 
each twenty acres, eight of which in graſs, 
viz. two years hay, and ſix years paſture. 
After broken up, firſt year, oats, or part lint, 
to be pulled immediately after it is bloomed, 
which would make it the finer; there is a 
danger ariſing from the exceſſive rains that 
fall in that country, to let the flax remain 
until the ſeed be ripe:. Second year, drilled 
beans: there is no need of ſummer-fallows 
ing this ground, if it was thus before thrown 
into graſs: the beſt method to take with 
drilled beans,”; in order to ſtand out the rain, 
N | 12 
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is to allow them to be dead-ripe before cut 
down :—Third year, wheat, limed upon the 
ſurface, and harrowed in K the ſeed: if 
med before, twenty bolls of ſhells per acre 
will be ſufficient ; the ſecond liming is of 
great ſervice to the after- erops of graſs: 
Fourth year, turnip or potatoes, well dunged, 
in broad - caſt, or in drills: if the ground is 
dry, they are to- be eat upon the field by 
ſheep flaked, (or if any peafe were ſown, 
they ought to be of the white or early kind 
in drills), or carried home, or to a graſs- field 
fror fattening cattle: —Fifth year, barley, ſown 
with white, red, and yellow clover, _ one 
buſhel of rye· graſs. N 

By this rotation of crops, the ground will 
be quite clean and in good order, and fit to 
bear a crop of Dutch or Eſſex. early oats, 
which always require the ground to be rich. 
Dutch winter-barley might be ſown after the 
turnips, if eat off in the month of Novem- 
ber or December: this winter- barley is ready 
to be cut down in the middle of july next 
year, or ſown early in the n with Lin- 
colnſhire or common barley. 

It is a matter of great importance to the 
farmer, in a country ſubject to rain, to have 
all his crops as early as poſſible, and to take 


every ſcheme he can deviſe for 8 
this end. 5 


One 
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One year, I ſowed about the firſt of June, 
two buſhels of Dutch winter-barley, upon a 
piece of muir- ground newly brought in. 1 
did not know until it was fown, that it was 
winter-barley: it happened to be ſown upon 
che outer fide of the incloſure. I had no other 
h remedy for it, but to ſet on my cos to paſture 
it all ſummer, in order to keep it from ſhoot- 
ing. I had a very good crop next July, con- 
ſidering the poorneſs of the ſoil, with thjge 
produce of which 1 ſowed, in the autumn, 
eight or nine acres, which ſtood the winter 
better than the wheat, and had a very good 
crop next July, It is eſteemed in Holland 
preferable to-any other barley for malt, and 
ſells for a ſixth- part more of advanced price. 
My only reaſon for giving it up, was, that 5 
as it was ripe a month before any other grain 
in the neighbourhood, it attracted a great 
number of birds, which were hard upon it, 
as the quantity was ſmall; but if it was in 
general uſe, the damage mould not be much 
felt. I afterwards 'repented that I did not 
perſevere, as in a few years my INS 
would be induced to ſow a part. 5 
I have often obſerved, that when great 

rains fall in time of harveſt, there is no bet- 
ter way for preſerving the grain, than having 

a well-built ſtook, made ſo as that the two 
mn or hood-ſheaves may meet cloſe toge- 
Ff2 ; ther 
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ther at the top, and ſpread over the whole 
ſtook at each end. Theſe ought never to be 
touched until the weather is fully ſettled. 
If the ſtook ſtands in this manner for ſome 
time, it will endure a conſiderable deal of 
rain. All that is requiſite in this time, is to 
have as many men as are neceſſary to go 
conſtantly along the fields, and when a ſheaf 
is blown over, to put it immediately in its 
proper place. The greateſt damage that the 
grain receives, is, when perſons attempt to 
ſpread the ſheaves in a broad - band, in a good 
day before the weather is ſettled, and a long 
rain enſues. I have known ſome conſiderable 
farmers loſe the greateſt part of the produce 
of a field by this method. If the rain ſhould 
continue very long, ſo as to cauſe the head- 
ſheaves grow, they ſhould be carried home, 
and built in a ſtack by themſelves, and ſold 
to diſtillers, which would not be ſo detri- 
mental as applying them to other purpoſes ; 
for, although a good part of the grain be 
grown, it is in a manner malted ; and when 
ground down with malt, the damage 1s not 
{o great as when mixed with other grain, as 
in this caſe it damages the whole, and makes 
it often dangerous, beſides bringing on epi- 
demical diſtempers among thoſe who make 
uſe of it. Therefore, it were to be wiſhed 


that farmers, for their own intereſt, and the 
good 
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good of the country, would be careful to put 
theſe ſheaves. by themſelves when threſhing 
out, although carried home promiſcuouſly.; 
and as there is a confiderable quantity of 
corn given to horſes, it ſhould be a rule to 
give that ſpoiled victual firſt. If it was put 
upon a kiln to be dried when threſhed out, it 
would in part take away that nauſeous ſmell: 
ſo diſagreeable to the horſes, and alſo make 
it keep longer; and if the damaged grain, 
whether wheat, bear, oats, or peaſe, was 
broke by the mill, it might anſwer very well 
for fattening horned cattle or ſwine. _ 

If perſons would only have patience in 
rainy weather, the damage would not be ſo 
great. There is no fixed time for ſowing, 

but only to ſow when the ſeaſon and ground 
admit, whether early or late: in ſome ſea- 
ſons, the early 1 is the beſt, and in others the 
late; but, in general, the early is the beſt, 
| 10 runs the leaſt riſk, 
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| DT ſhew how much the e of Inbakil ante 
in Scotland might be increaſed, and what 
* arethe mf PRONE means 77 fo m—_ 


PHE plan orogolal in che foviiner Eflay, 

of breaking up the graſs-grounds, and 
erecting a number of new farm-houſes where 
there are none at preſent, and by turning 
very large and extenſive farms into ſmaller 
ones, would tend greatly to the increaſe of 
population. 

The erecting ſmall ne all « over the 
country, either by feuing out the grounds, 
or giving long tacks, and laying down a 
regular plan, by which people might live 
comfortably without being a burden upon 
the Public,--by laying out fields as propoſed 
in the laſt Eſſay, and dividing them into 
ſmall incloſures, and labouring them with 
the ſpade inſtead of the plough, would all 
tend to the end propoſed, A ſmall piece of 
ground laid our in this way, might make a 
family live very comfortably. This greatly 
depends on chooſing a proper ſituation for 
theſe villages, which ought always to be up- 
on the ſides of ſmall rivulets of water, and a 
good deep ſoil ; and it might be fo planned 

out, 
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out, that the water might run through the 
whole of their incloſures, and .. for 
bleaching and other purpoſes. A village 
laid out in this manner, would encourage 
manufacturers of all kinds to come and ſettle. 
They ought not to be large, but rather more 
numerous; and particular care ought to be 
taken of the morals of theſe infant - colonies 
at the beginning and afterwards, as diſhpa- | 
tion 1s a great enemy to population, 

There are three claſſes of men that ought 
to be, and may be very uſeful, when they do 
their duty ; when otherwiſe, they may prove 
very hurtful ; that is, ſchoolmaſters, mini- 
ſters, and lawyers or writers: ſchoolmaſters, 
to inſtil good principles of morality and re- 
gion into the youth, —miniſters, to confirm 
them in the ſame, by their good principles 
and example, —and lawyers or writers, to ſee. 
the law properly exccuted againſt offenders, 
fo as to be a terrour, and not an e 
ment to evil doers. 

The encouragement of labour with the 
fpade in the Highlands of Scotland, and 
putting them upon a proper plan as here 
propoſed, would tend greatly towards po- 

pulation. There is a vaſt quantity of land 
. there, which is much better ſituated for 
being laboured with the ſpade than the 

plough ; and a great part of it which can- 
4: | not 
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not be plowed at all as ſaid before, owing 
to ſuch numbers of looſe ſtones interſperſed 
upon the ſurface of the ground; yet the 
ground there is very rich, and would pro- 
duce great crops when laboured in this 
manner.,--And labouring with the ſpade, the 

many ſmall farms which they have in that 
part of the country, would turn out very 
much to their benefit; as in the moſt of 
theſe farms, they would have more than one 
ſeed, (and in others two upon an acre, if 
done in this manner),—more than they have 
by plowing with horſes, eſpecially in the 
ſteep grounds, where, as their horſes are 
generally ſmall, they GOP Ser their grounds 
ſcratched, 

There are niany places in this Highlands 
well adapted for erecting ſmall villages upon, 
after the manner of the plan propoſed ; — 
where, by building little houſes, and incloſ- - 
ing ſmall fields, they would not only clear 
the ground (which is very rich) of the ſtones; 
but likewiſe in a ſhort time bring it all into 
arable land, . 

It is a great pity chat the gentlemen | in the 
Highlands do not exert themſelves in laying 
out plans for the good of their tenants, ſo 
that they might live comfortably, and not 
be a burden to ſociety !—They ought to be- 
gin a village here and there, at their own 

expence, 
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expence, incloſe it, and ſet men to labout 
it with the ſpade, to ſhew them what it 
would produce; and then to let it upon 
reaſonable terms: and the tenants may be 
laid under ſuch reſtrictions that they might 
not hurt the ground, but be ſtill improving 
agreeable to the plan propoſed. After doing 
one village in this manner, they ought to go 
on with erecting another, and ſo to proceed 
until ſuch time as they have gone over their 
whole eſtates; . 9 EIT 
I do not mean to exclude the bm — 
hen only to ſhew, that, in many ſitua- 
tions, the working with the ſpade is cheaper 
and far better than labouring with the plough, 
eſpecially when every tenant has only a few 
acres, which will not, and cannot afford keep- 
ing a horſe, without beggaring the tenant. 
If this plan was put in execution, the 
Highlands of Scotland might maintain more 
than double the number of inhabitants they 
do at preſent, And I propoſe that Govern- 
ment ſhould give L. 50 Sterling annually to 
every pariſh in the Highlands chat erected 
the largeſt village upon this plan, executed 
in the beſt manner, and which produced the 
larged crops ; but that no village ſhould be 
entitled to this. premium more than once, 
until ſuch time as it went through the whole 
pariſh.—This would be a. great ſpur to in- 
1 G g duſtry, 
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duſtry, would promote a ſpirit of emula- 
tion, (andi it is furpriſing to ſee what length: = 
emulation will ſometimes go), and prompt 
men to excel in good actions. — An indolent 
method of going to work, has very often a 
bad effect in nn others follow the ex- 
ample. 
This would not wy be 4 a benevo- 
kent action to the tenants, but it would like- 
viſe turn out much to the advantage of the 
proprietors; for, in many eſtates, they might 
double, or even triple their rents, and the 
tenants would be ſtill in a more enen 
fituation than at preſent. 

Every large farm having a nber of 
cottaries, which will be more fully treated 
of in Eflay 20th, would tend much to wy 
pulation. 

If the ſchemes ee bend were to be 
put in execution, the increaſe of the number 
ef inhabitants in Seotland would be very 
eonſiderable. It is not eaſy to determine 
preciſely the exact number which by theſe 
means would be increafed, as it much de- 
pends upon the encouragement given by the 
gentlemen and farmers, and a great deal on 
how the plans were executed. 

In order to encourage the labouring with 
the ſpade, and to ſhew how cheap it might 
be done, or how much a man could delve in 

| * 
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IR I propoſe that there ad be given 
an annual premium, in each pariſh, of two 
guineas to each man who delved the greateſt 
number of acres in a year; and the number 
of theſe men who were to receive the pre- 
miums, not to exceed ſix or ten at moſt. It 
is amazing to think what effect this would 
have; for, if a few men would make it their 
conſtant buſineſs to go about, and get em- 
ployment for as much as they could delve at 
ſo much an acre, it would foon convince the 
country in general, of the propriety of uſing 
the ſpade more than the plough in ſome ſitu- 
ations, and lite wiſe ſhew at what n it 
IC R | 
It is a great diſeouragement to nected, 
for a young man to enter into a married life, 
when he does not ſee a viſible way of main- 
tenance; whereas if there were a number 
of villages upon this plan, it would prevent 
them from being burthenſome to ſociety, as 
they often are, and encourage them to go 
to the country, where they could live more 
comfortably and cheaper than it is poſſible 
for them to do in a town. _ 

There are in moſt places of the Highlands 
of Scotland, either lime-Rone, ſhell-marle, 
or mols, and which would anſwer for ma- 
nuring the new-taken-in villages. It is like- 
* to be obſerved, that the foil of the muirs 
N in 
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in a great many places in the Highlands of 
Scotland; is far preferable to thoſe in the low 
country; for, many of the former lie dry, 
whereas many of the latter lie wet, N it is 
very difficult to drain them. 
Suppoſe the Government ſhould give no 
encouragement, it would be greatly for the 
intereſt of every proprietor in the Highlands 
or low country, to give an annual premium 
of L. 5 per acre to him who ſhould: raiſe the 
greateſt crop upon an acre within his own 
eſtate, laboured with the ſpade ; and what- 
ever the firſt crop was, to ſow.clover.with-1t, 
The firſt year's premium might be reſtricted 
to the beſt crop of oats; along with which, 
there ſhould be 14 lb. red clover, and a 
buſhel rye-graſs, ſown, which might be cut 
green in the ſummer- time, or made into hay, 
according as it was found to be moſt advan- 
tageous. The ground, before ſown, ſhould 
be limed or marled upon the ſurface, and 
harrowed in with the ſeed; and where none 
of theſe can be had, good peat- aſhes, or 
moſs itſelf, ſea - ſhells or ſea-ſagd if upon 
the coaſt, or ſhort dung harrowed in with 
the ſeed, will anſwer the ſame end. Three 
firlots, or a boll at moſt, will be ſufficient to 
ſow an acre; but if the ground is rich, leſs 
will ſerve. The reaſon for reſtricting the 
premiums to begin with oats, is, that they 
ce a | are 


are cally raiſed, and more certain than any 
other grain, which will encourage the im- 
prover to try other grain.— Second year's 
premium, L. 5. for the beſt acre of barley, 
laboured with the ſpade, and dreſſed as 
above, and ſown with graſs- ſeeds upon new 
ground. — Third year's premium, for the 
beſt acre of lint, laboured with the ſpade, 
and dreſſed as above, ſown with graſs- ſeeds. 
— Fourth year's premium, the. beſt acre of 
drilled beans, eight or nine inches diſtance 
in the drills, plain hoe d, and ſown with 
graſs- ſeeds before hoeing, and dreſſed as 
above. Fifth year's premium, the beſt acre 
of wheat, laboured with the ſpade, : dreſſed 
as above, and ſown with graſs- ſeeds in the 
ſpring.— Sixth year, potatoes. Seventh year, 
turnip.— This will ſhew two things, the beſt 
method of raiſing the greateſt crops of corn 
and graſs; and when once the tenants ſee it 
for their intereſt to labour with the ſpade} 
they will perſevere; but the longer the pre- 
miums are continued, they will ſtill be im- 
proving. When once the ground is thus 
improven, they might Proceed: to a _ 
rotation of _ in Sie 
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' What are the. bet methods of preventing Emi 
* a. pee wien ing eg gen. ; 


Tas is a very boi matter and if ſame | 
means be not taken for preventing it, 
it may ſoon depopulate the country ſo much, 
as may in future render us an eaſy prey to 
our enemies, by not leaving a ſufficient num- 
ber of hands, either for carrying on agri- 
culture or manufactures, or by weakening 
the ſource for recruiting the Army and Navy. 
It were much to. be withed, that gentle 
men would reſide more upon their eſtates, 
and conſider ſeriouſly the beſt methods to be 
taken for the general good of their country, 
and what would moſt prevent the danger- 
ous and alarming evil of emigration, in time, 
before it is yet too late, or out of their power 
to help 1 it. 111. 

It is not ordinary chat men will Py to 
leave their native country, when they have 
2 moderate livelihood, or comfortable ſitua- 
tions at home. Emigration commonly takes 
place from an idea either upon real or falſe 
grounds, that they are oppreſſed by their 
ſuperiors; and that, by going to another 


auuntry, they will better their ſituation much. 
Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory gives us many inſtances, of almoſt 
a whole people at once leaving the place of 
their nativity, and ſettling in other countries. 
The ſituation of Britain at preſent, has but 
a very gloomy aſpect, and threatens our 
utter ruin, if Providence does not interfere 
in a remarkable way for our deliverance. 

There is an univerſal diſſipation crept in 
among all ranks, both high and low, which 
has always been found to be the fore -· runner 
of the ruin of empires and nations. Tbis | 
has never failed to be the cafe. ee 

What a comfortable thing would it bs for 
gentlemen to live upon their eſtares, and ſee 
the Whole of their tenants thriving, and few 
poor amongſt them; and to be laying out 
fchemes for providing bread for the neceſſi- 
tous poor, each in his own eſtate, by en- 
couraging agriculture and manufactures of 
different kinds, and ſetting their lands upon 
ſuch terms as would give little occaſion for 
poor to be ſeen in any pariſh. RR 

The beſt method I know for preventing 
emigration, is for gentlemen to refide upon 
their eſtates, and look into their own af- ' 
fairs, and fee how they are managed them- 
ſelves, and to learn what is the real value of 
their ground, and never to take more than 
it is worth, although it were offered them. 
"Were the ſchemes propoſed in the foriner 
: _ Eflays 
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Eſſays univerſally adopted, they would not 
only turn out for the benefit of proprietors and 
tenants, but, by giving general employment 
and ſatisfaction to all ranks of people, they 
would be found to be the beſt means ever 
yet propoſed for preventing eee and 
that without uſing compulſion .. 

The feuing of ground, or vin long 
We pen reaſonable terms, encourages the 
tenants to look upon the land as their own 
property; and they 1 never think of, or even 
wiſh for a removal. 

The preſent mode of: cnn : by 
| wking in propoſals, (as obſerved formerly), 
is certainly a ruinous ſcheme for the coufitry, 
and is one great cauſe of emigration; and 
the longer it is perſiſted in, it will ſtill in- 
creaſe in its evil tendency. There is no re- 
gard paid to ancient families, whoſe proge- 
nitors have been in poſſeſſion of farms for 
hundreds of years; but others are preferred 
if they ſhould offer a little more rent, altho 
theſe ſhould have none of the beſt of cha- 
racters, and even be worſe farmers. 

The Engliſh have a joke upon the Scotch 
method of tethering a horſe or a cow upon 
a piece of bare pafture-graſs, when the cattle 
often break looſe . from the tether. The 
Engliſh ſay, the beſt way of tethering a 
beaſt 1s by the teeth, meaning, putting them 


if 
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running aways zo Amelie uuns 
What a W thing” 1s "Y to Po 90 
mung farmers in the country breaking in all 
corners May not this bè attributed in a 
great meaſure, to the method of taking in 
propoſals, and raiſing rents too high, which 
if, perſiſted | in, muſt undoubtedly ruin the 
country. This alſo ſhews, that the courſe 
of. farming in general is bad, and that the 
ungen, are nt when! A: wk rn: w_ re- 
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them to "hats . e country. ritt vine 
Another reaſon occurs, which is the ans 
e of farmers in leaſing farms above their 
capital or ſkill; alſo ſervants becoming farm- 
ers, on the ſmall. ſavings of wages; in ſhort; 
it may be doubtful: whether over- rented - 
farms are owing to takers of grounds them- 
ſelves, or the-proprietors. . A farm becomes 
dear, from want of that extent of knowledge 
in management - and figures a farmer ought 
to have in large undertakings. This I aver 
is ſometimes the caſe; but in no inſtance. has 
it fallen out where the tenant ſubſets his 
farm, but it is, ſqueezed up to the laſt ſhil- 
ling; ſo that what is attributed to landlords, 
originates withsthectenants. tg A 
The forming of new. villages in every 
corner of the country, might be one very 
good mean to prevent emigration, = 
H h There 
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There are two things to be conſidered in 
forming of new villages or colonies j—1f, 
the increaſe of population; ad, the proper 
plan how people can be beſt employed, in 
order to be uſeful to e1Tyy: and the n 
in general. 

There are many farmers who ackaiedpe 
this propriety of having their farms delved 
with. the ſpade once in eight or ten years, or 
bringing in waſte grounds; but that at pre- 
fent, there are no hands for that purpoſe. 
This plan of building of villages, weuld not 
only increaſe population, but would like- 
wiſe: afford very uſeful employment for a 
great number of hands, by delving with the 
ſpade. If it be found upon trial, that delv- 
ing with the fpade' is cheaper and better 
than with the plough, many thouſands might 
be employed annually that way. H once it 
came to be general, the farmer world know 
what an acre would eoſt, and the labourer 
what he could earn each day. bg 
And although theſe villages were partly 
inhabited by different tradeſmen, and partly 
by thoſe who laboured with the fpade ; yet 
theſe different tradeſmen might be very ſer- 
viceable, not only to themſelves, but alſo to 
hinge pe in 7 1 f. and E 
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—_ of the Proprietor, and the wo of 
the nee in eee 


95 | 5 
TE had: is in an improven - thine; ks 
can be more for the intereſt of the pro- 
prietor, than feuing out a part of his eſtate - 
he can never expect to make ſo much of it 
in any other way and even if it is in an 
unimproven ſtate, feuing out a ſmall part of 
it, ſo as to ered villages as formerly propoſed, 
Will draw more money to the proprietor 
than any other way, unleſs he has a mind 
to be at the expence of building villages him- 
ſelf; and even in that event, it is a queſtion 
if he will make ſo much of it, as by feuing 
it out. I mean only fram three to ten n 

for the ſtance of a houſe and pax. 
I do not mean to enter into the Auſſie 
4 feuing out farms, except muirs: all that 
is intended here, is feuing out land for vil- 
lages, and manufacturers of any kind, or 
ſmall villages only, with a houſe and large 
garden, Theſe villages might be. of ſervice 
to the reſt of the eſtate, and make the land 
near them ſet higher; and likewiſe might 
be of. ſervice to the neighbouring farmers, 
5 I by 
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by being ready to find them in hands for 
un “ wanted; and that at : eaſy 
rates. EI, | 
"Theſe villages tend aries to WER po- 
pulation; and there is one thing certain, if 
good houſes are built in the villages, they 
are always ſure of er te the nature 
qfeathe feu? * tra 
If a gentleman ns- a cba herable quintiry 
of muir-ground, and does not choofe to im- 
prove it himſelf, and cannot get tenants 'who 
will-undertake it, his feuing it ont from 10 
to i 00 acres; might be a nierhod of getting 
rhat muir improven very rapidly. This, hen 
near great towns, might anſwer very well; 
or in any part of the country where they 
Nr get perſons to take the feus. 
If the moſt of gentlemen who had muirs, 
adabeny nigh to ſhipping, were to allot a 
place for feuing, and to let it be known upon 
what terms they were to ſet, at ſo much per 
acre, either for a ſmaller or greater number, 
they might poſſibly ſoon find purchaſers, 
who might take a conſiderable quantity of 
ground, if once the projet was fairly be- 
gun; or, they might feu out ſome part of it 
for villages, which, if once taken place, they 
might improve gradually more and more, 
and chis would much increaſe population ; ; 
or if the gentlemen did not chooſe to feu out 


the 
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the-muirs, if they were to grant long tacks; 

two or three. nineteen years, with a gradnal 
riſe of rent at every ninetèeen years end, ſome 
perſons are of opinion that this is as good 

as a feu both for landlord and tenant, as the 

rent is but fmall at the beginning, which 

might anſwer: better for the tenant. than pay; 
ing a high feu- duty at firſt; and in the event 
it would turn better out for the proprietor; 
and long tacks would tend much to the im- 
provement of the other mm of the _ 
and add to. population alſo o. 
We may here take notice of the. rapid im- 
provements to be feen in the cities of Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, in buildings, which 
took its riſe from this method of feuing out 
lands; and no other ſcheme could be deviſed. 
that would have been Wee of ſuch 
n improvements. i e 
If gentlemen were to lay down} a proper 
plan for feuing out villages, or a part of 
their ground for that purpoſe, if once begun, 
there is no ſaying how far it might extend, 
and how rapidly feus might go on; bur this 
greatly depends upon laying down a proper 
plan at firſt, The generality of mankind 
love to have a ſmall thing of their own pro- 
perty, and would often give more than the 
value for a piece of ground of a ſmall ex- 
tent. There would be a thouſand purchaſers 
for 
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for a {mall bit of ground, for a houſe and 
garden, or a park, more than there would be 
for a farm, or an eſtate. 

I know it is an argument made 1 of 


againſt feuing, what a great advantage it 


would have been to the proprietor, if he had 
not feued his ground; and what great rent 
would have been drawn, if they had not 
been feued. The anſwer is very ſhort: if they 
had not been feued, they would not have 
made that appearance they now do, nor the 
twentieth part of the money been laid out. 
There are few perſons who conſider the great 
expences which have been laid out upon a 
farm, either in improving, or in building; 
while it is more than probable the proprie- 


tor of the ground never would have thought 


of laying out ſuch ſums upon it. This does 
not hinder gentlemen to build villages upon 


a plan of their own, if they chooſe it, or feu 


another part, or give long tacks, and ſeg 
which turns out beſt, 
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To confiler whether Lang or Small 7 Towns +" 
2 for 0 er . the Pablic ee pe 
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ARGE towns ROY er © own vrogettics 
and excellencies, _ at the W r 
their diſadvantages. 
Large towns are e dere ”_ and 
manufactures are brought to greater perfee- 
tion than in the country; and they are 
commonly the places where riches moſt 
abound, which enables them to carry on 
trade and manufactures to a much greater 
extent than can be done in the country, and 
give moſt encouragement to the hberal arts 
and ſciences. They are likewiſe of confider- 
able ſervice to the pablic, in being a ready 
market for what the country produces. 
But as the manner of living of che inha- 
bitants is different from thoſe of the country, 
they often help to ſhorten their own days: 
And it is thought, that more young children 
die in large towns in proportion than in the 
country, which may be eaſily accounted for, 
as the towns are not ſo wholeſome, aries 
Harly for young peop Sil tb wis vor the 
eoonty"qn pentröf, are de a murfery for 
e tabu For the great tens; und 
thoſe 
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thoſe born there, may be ſaid to be a more 
har dy robuſt {et of an, than (poſe born in 
great towns. 

And it is from che cbuntty chat the large 
: towns: are ſupplied: with the! neceſſaries of 
life; ſo that both town and country are uſe- 
ful to one another, and have a neceſſary de- 
pendence upon one another. Bur, the town 
has a much greater dependence upon the 
country, than the latter has upon the former. 
The country is more calculated for the in- 
creaſe of population, than the towns are; and 
often the towns draw more hands from the 
country, than it can well ſpare from the im- 
provement of agriculture. And as it was 
formerly ſaid that agriculture is che firſt 
profeſſion, and che foundation upon which 
all other ſorts of trade and manufactures de- 
pend, therefore every encouragement ought 
to be given in the firſt place to bring agri- 
culture to the higheſt ſtate of perfection, even 
in preference to the buildings in great towns; 
for, great towns flouriſh. juſt in proportion 
as it fares. well with the country. What a 
figure could the country make in point of 
improvement, if all the walte. grounds were 
brought 3 in, and fully: pæopleck l And if,iBri- 
tau ghad,;but!igiven_the;thoulgngfh:faytiof 
encouragement d this faudible purpoſe at 
home, ,whigh-they.haverhrown!awdy: upon 
Sg America 
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America and the Colonies, che country would 
this day have made a much more reſpectable 
appearance than it does, both with TR to 
inhabitants and produce. & 646102 i e 
As the country is the great mi bur 

. men for the army and navy, there- 
fore both town and country ſnhiould unite in 
adopting every method or ſcheme that can be 
thought of, for che improvement of agricul- 
ture, and the encouragement of population. 
By taking it in this point of view, it may be 
ſafely ſaid, that it is more for the good of 
the public at large, that the whole country 
be improven and well- peopled, than that 
great towns ſhould inereaſe; or at leaſt not 

until ſuch time as the ere 1s arena 
improved, and fully peopled. ile 

It has been a great loſs to Britzin; never 
to have paid that proper attention to im- 
provements at home which it abſolutely re- 
quired, when there were ſo many unn 
thouſand acres lying waſte. d 
A due proportion ought to be kept win 
the town and country, like a political body; 
when the head grows bigger than the body 
can bear, it is reckoned a monſter. The 
money laid out for buildings in towns is 
never recovered, and, in caſe of want of in- 
habitants, is totally loſt, as money is required 
for kenpin them in repair; whereas money 
G 1 ms - laid 


laid out with judgment in improving che 
country, will be of certain continuance, and 
will ſurely bring in profit to the proprietor, 
| befides being of a national advantage. The 
large buildings in towns coſt incredible ſums 
for wood and iron from foreign countries, 
which drains this n of . without 
ay return. T 
When ſmall rowns- or villas ave a; 
to be built, care ſhould be taken that the 
ſituation be dry, well-aired and watered.— 
If the houſes of ſuch a place were built upon 
à proper plan, each having a large garden 
behind or in front, it would tend much to 
the healch of the inhabitants, and alſo to 
their. pleafure and profit. The beſt plan I 
know for a town, is a large piece of ground 
exactly ſquate, divided into four equal parts, 
which form four ſtreets croſſing each other 
at right angles, which divide the town into 
four ſquares. A piece of muir - ground 
planned out after this manner, might be 
very foon brought in, each houſe having 
two actes and a half for garden- ground. 
Suppoſe a ſquare to contain 160 acres, 
divided into four parts, each containing 
40-acres, which forms four ſtreets croſſing 
each other; each of theſe diviſions divided 
into four parts, containing each 10 acres, 
which make 16 inclofures ; theſe divided 
bin into 


into 5 acres, make 3a incloſures; and thiefs 
divided into 24, make 64 incloſures.. 
When feued, or let on a long Jeaſs, 4 
purchaſers will x ORs it in their option, either 
to take 10, 5, or 25 acres, and te build as 
many houſes as they think proper; — the 
houſes ſhould be of an equal breadth and 
height. If any more ground be wanted, 
there may be added as many ſquares as ſhall 
be neceflary. There is no figure that con- 
tains ſo much ground within it as a ſquare, 
The larger they are, the cheaper in propor- 
tion for the expence of incloſing: ſo that the 
proprietor may deliberate by himſelf what is 
the proper ſize he would chooſe, always 
planning it out ſo that one ſquare may be 
added to another. -A large muir may be 
fully 1 improven, by feuing out ſome parts of 
it for villages, and others for farms. You 
may ſuppoſe the ſquare to he any fize you 
pleaſe, from 40 to 400 acres. If 400 acres, 
each quarter would be 100; theſe divided 
into four, would be 25; and theſe divided 
into two, would be 127: ſo that i it could be 
either ſet in 1, 4, 16, or 32 farms. — The 
following note will ſhew the different ex 

PENCE of incloſing a large or ſmall ſquare. | 
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Suppoſe ſeveral ſquare fields were to be 
incloſed with ditch and hedge at 18. per rood, 
_ the different contents and expences will _ 

dently appear by the followihg Table, — 


——ů— 


The ſide 55 | if nf | ; 8 of x 1 | Terz 3 
. 
Rods. Roods. N Acres. | | Roods. | L s. d. 
20 400 2555 | 80 4 0 © 
29 841 | $55 | 116] 5 16 » 
1:40 54.7 $000;j 210: : * i160] 8 o o 
49 2401 | 15 [| 196 9 16 
57 3249 | 2047 | 228| 11 8 © 
03 | 3909}. 35 252 164 3 
380 | 6400] 40 l 32016 © © 
1268] 1600010 | 505] 25 5 © 
253 04000 | 400 | 1002| 50 2 © 
_zoo | yoooo | 562: | 1200 | 60 © 0 
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| The above calculation plainly ſhews, that 
che larger the incloſures are, the cheaper in 
proportion, The laſt is only intended to 
thew what the incloſing of a muir, or any 
other ground of that extent, would amount 
to; and if double or triple, it would ſtill be 
confiderably cheaper in proportion, A gentle- 
man, by calculating the expences bf incloſ- 
ing, building of houſes, and trenching, may 
very near know what the expence of a vil- 
lage would be, vefory he attempt to build it, 
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to have Cottaries, and what is the beſt Plan 
Jor erecting them when needed ; arid like- 
ſe, whether preferable aarbade to thoſe 
now in uſe, might not be fallen upon for 


managing of Ho opitals, and maintenance 4 4 
Fee. 


8 bone, tunes, every rm bad cottaries, 
which were placed a little from the farm- 
houſes, and which went under the name of 
the Cottar- town, and ſometimes were pretty 
large, in proportion to the largeneſs of the 
farm. The men had each of them a ſeparate 
houſe and ſmall yard or garden, and very 
often each had their wife and children, 
which formed a diſtinct claſs of families by 
themſelves. Some of the men who were 
found moſt capable, held the farmer's 
plough ; and commonly the moſt ſagacious 
and intelligent ainongſt them was foreman, 
and had» the direction of affairs when the 
maſter was from home. This man ſowed 
the. corn, and built the corn- ſtacks in the 
barn- yard. Theſe people were bound to a 
great many ſerviges about the farm, to fur- 
an ſo many ſhearers in the time of harveſt, 
and 
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and to do many other things; in ſhort, they 
were bound to come whenever the farmer 
called them, and to do whatever work he 
deſired them about the farm. 0 

By theſe means, the farmer never had oc- 
caſion to hire a day-labourer for any-thing 
about the farm, except only a few ſhearers 
in the harveſt-time, ſome young men for the 
ploughs, and ſome boys to drive them, or 
for herds, 

For all this, each cottar had ſome land: 
and a yard for greens. The farmer was 
bound to labour their land, and drive out 
their dung after his own was done; and it 
ſometimes happened, thar the cottars got a 
better ſeaſon for ſowing than the maſter, 
and often had better crops, their ground be- 
ing commonly well dunged ; ſo that it be- 
came a proverbial ſaying of any-thing re- 
markably good, that it was like a cottar-r:dge, 
They likewiſe had a cow grazed. —They for 
the moſt part were a ſober decent ſet of 
people, and were content. with their condi- 
tion: they were very uſeful members of ſo- 
ciety, and were good nurſeries for raiſing 
large families, who were uſeful to both town 
and country, by being brought up hardily. 
Many of the men were plowmen, others 
Went to learn different trades; and the women 
went into ſervice, ſome to the farmers, others 

62s into 
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into towns; and if the fannt was a decent 
man himſelf, he had a very great command 
over them, and they who did not behave 
well, were turned off. There were many of 
the cottars decent religious men, and 8 7 
of them very intelligent and ſagacious. 5 
This practice is ſtill continued in m 
places in the country to this day; and in 
other places, where they had put them away, 
they were glad to renew the old practice. 
If, therefore, cottaries and ſmall villages are 
deſtroyed, where are the farmers to get ſer- 
vants? or, how ſhall the great towns be ſup- 
plied with hands for trade and manufactures? 
and where will the Army be ſupplied with 
recruits, or the Navy with ſeamen ? Surely 
the hardier any man is brought up, the fitter 
he is for either a ſoldier or ſeaman.—It is a 
great pity that this practice is not continued, 
and contnved in ſuch a way as they might 
live comfortably, without being a trouble to 
fociety, If cottaries were put upon a pro- 
per plan, the farmers would find them very 
_ uſeful, and likewiſe much cheaper than 0 
labourers,: and more certain. 

I have had the full experience of this my- 
ſelf.—I carried on a large farm, wherein was 
a great part of muir to bring in, and had 
occaſion to employ a great number of day- 
labourers, not having any cottaries. It is 
incredible 
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incredible to think what the annual expence 
was; if it was to be ſhewn, people would 
ſcarce give credit to it: but the thing which 
made the expence ſo great, was the great 
number of ſtones to carry off the ground, 
being newly broke up from muirs. There 
were two farmers, neighbours of mine, who 
both had cottaries, and who very ſeldom 


had occaſion to employ any day-labourers, 


for the cottars did the moſt of their work 


as formerly mentioned: their een was a 
mere trifle in compariſon of mine. 
The plan upon which the enttaries are 


Wer, to have been formerly, is a very 


good one; only, if the farm was large, and 


there were a number of them, they might 
have a ſmall field allotted them for paſture 
by themſelves, or two or three ſmall fields, 
and to have the half of their ground con- 


ſtantly in graſs, agreeable to the plan already 
mentioned; only not to have the tenth in 


ee but in drill beans, which they 


could eaſily do; and it would ſtill be more 


eaſy for the A to plow it than before, 


and far better for the cottars. 
I ſuppoſe that two acres ad a half would 
ſupply one cottar very well, one half to be 


in graſs, and the other in tillage; ſo that 


the farmer could eaſily calculate his fields by 
the number of cottars, laying them our in 
4 EE the 
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Aer or every cottar having 
to acres and a half by himſelf,, divided into 

ten ridges, which ſhould be plowed accord- 
ing to the former rotation of crops, and would 
be a quarter of an acre for each ridge. 
Formerly, the cottars cows went with 
thoſe of the maſter; but I ſhould imagine 
that the 2+ acres would be ſufficient to keep 
a cow very well, as they would have threes 
fourths of an acre into good paſture, and 
half an acre for cut graſs and hay. By this 
plan, they would not need any garden; 
they might have any kind of greens they 
want in the eighth ridge, which, by the 
courſe of huſbandry, is allotted for peaſe, 
turnip, or potatoes, as this is the lot where 
the whole dung is to be put on; and as their 
ground would be always freſh, being changed 
every year, the kitchen- ſtuff would be far 
better than any which are raiſed in the gar- 
den, being both ſweeter and n n 
a better flavour. 

There is another TR” advantage ich 
n ariſe from theſe cottaries to a farmer, 
which is, that after he had got his farm in 
good order, and rich, if he inclined to ſow 
lint, theſe cottars or villagers would purchaſe 
a part of it growing, upon the foot.— This 
plan of two and a half acres as a field for 


the cottaries, would anſwer very well either 
K k for 
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for a a gentleman, or for farmers who wanted 
to erect villages: a houſe. with two and a half 
acres, would keep a cow ſufficiently, and 
furniſh the family with every neceſlary which 
they could want. One man could eafily 
labour all this with the "_ and follow his 
de beſi des. 

If there were two or ee men, it epi 
ill make it the more eaſy; and women and 
boys could be taught to uſe the hoe as well 
as the men, upon ſome occaſions. By follow- 
ing this plan, the cottars or villagers would 
not only live oomfortably, but it would like- 
wiſe ſhew what a ſmall piece of ground could 
produce when well dreſſed and dunged; and 
by theſe means, teach them the very eſſence 
of farming, which is to raiſe great crops 
upon a ſmall expence, in a frugal way. It 
would likeways teach, in theſe villages, the 
great advantage of the ſpade over the plough 
in {mall ſpots, when they cannot afford to 
keep a horſe without beggaring themſelves. 

Having thus acquired a conſiderable de- 
gree of knowledge by experience at a ſmall 
expence, this does not hinder either the cot- 
tars or villagers, or their children, to enlarge 
their plan, ſtill keeping ſtrictly by the ſame 
method, and not deviating from it in the 
leaſt degree; and as their children might be 
ſaid to de taught the beſt mode of farming 

from 
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from their infancy, it would make them more 
valuable ſervants, or better qualified” when 
they took a ſmall farm for themſelves, to 
manage it, or when ſerving other farmers; 
for it is a great pity to ſee ſo many people 
living in ſmall farms in miſery, and in a 
worſe ſituation than the day-labourer, in a 
great meaſure owing to their ignorance, not 

knowing either how to labour their ground 
properly, ſaving expences, and having a pro- 
portionable part of corn and graſs; but keep- 
ing the whole of their farm in tillage, what 
is good of it, or infields, which ruins the 
grounds, and brings ſmall crops; and being 
done at ſo great expence, by keeping more 
horſes than the produce will afford, reduces 
them to poverty; and I am ſorry to ſay it, 
that it is a hard and difficult matter to con- 
vince them of their error, and to bring them 
in to a right way. I have formerly obſerved 
it is a very difficult matter to remove old 
prejudices, or habits contracted, more pw 
cially when they are bad. 

As youth 1 is the only ſeaſon for ;oftruRing 
perſons in any fort of knowledge; therefore, 
putting the cottars upon the ſame plan (al- 
thongh on a ſmall ſcale) that a large exten- 
five farm ought to be carried on, would be 
doing a great ſervice to themſelves, and ſo- 

ciety in general, to learn them to be induſ- 
„ ie trious 
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trious when young; which would prevent the 
Inerokſe fbr PH OE BT ORG auler 
- Young boys could be Jeatnes# to begin with 
: the hoe, and to pull up weeds; then to the 
ſpade, and afterwards to the plough, and ſo 
go gradually on pen the pere . 
of huſbandry. f 
Having KATIE to this knowledge; they 
would be qualified to manage either a ſmall 
farm, a middling farm, or a large extenſive 
farm, to profit; always taking care to pro- 
portion the expence to the ſize of the farm, 
br, in other words, to know what number of 
horſes each dn Nen to _ and no 
more. 48 2 N ; MER +) 
There is one particular odſbrearion cans | 
not help mentioning here, thar the poor'peo- 
ple in the country are not in ſuch a miſer- 
able ſituation by far as the poor people in 
great towns ; for, if they have a milk- cow, 
with a yard for greens, a very ſmall quantity 
of meal will ſerve them, with a few potatoes, 
and many even live comfortadly' upon this; 
and thoſe poor people who have not a cow, 
ean buy milk cheaper in the country than 
in a town, the women aceuſtoming them- 
ſelves to ſpinning; whereas the poor in towns 
are often reduced to very great ſtraits, owin'y 


öften in a great meaſure to themſelves. 


. 


Ruy little money which they get, they" do 
not 
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not make a proper uſe of it, by ſpending co 
much upon ale and ſpirits; and paying very 
dear for what they purchaſe, The country- 
people not being liable fo much to theſe temp- 
tations, have no inclination for ſuch things, 
and many of them will neither taſte- ſpirits 
nor butcher-meat in a whole year together, 
which indeed is no loſs to them; and it is 
ſurpriſing that beggars in towns get into 
ſuch a habit of idleneſs, that they will not 
work although they are able, which van 
. upon following bad practices. 
This leads me to mention a plan, — 
if followed, would tend much for the bene» 
fit of the country in general: That hoſpitals, 
which have large funds for the maintenance 
of the poor, would be much better firuated. 
in the country than in town, by taking a 
piece of ground, and dividing it into ten 
incloſures, the largeneſs in proportion to the 
number of poor which they propoſed to 
maintain; and ſo follow the plan of huſ- 
bandry as formerly ſpoke of, and building 
ſmall neat houſes, which, might be: done at 
little expence, not having many. in one 8 
only from ten to twenty. By, following t 13 
plan, one pound would, go, as far as W] os 
pound in town; and their victuals would be 
very wholeſome, having little: occaſion for 
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of milk, butter, cheeſe, greens, and roots, 
c. This would tend much to their health, 
as the young people might be taught to 
work with the hoe, weeding, or any other 
exerciſe which might be thought neceſlary 
in the farming line, and they were thought 
capable of doing; even old men could delve 

a little, or pull up weeds, which would favour 
their health much, 

By theſe means, the boys and girls that 
are brought up in the country, would be 
far more healthy than thoſe brought up in 
the towns; and the hoſpital might be fo 
fituated, as that if the funds could not 
maintain a ſchoolmaſter, the youth might 
be taught by the pariſh- ſchoolmaſter, or 
any other, if the ſituation happened to be 
in a different corner of the pariſh : And this 
ſchoolmaſter might teach any of the farmers 
children in the neighbourhood at the ſame 
time, which would fave a good deal of ex- 
pence, the hoſpital boys and girls paying no 
more for their education than what was cuſ- 
tomary in the place, or perhaps not ſo much 
if they were numerous. And if the hoſpital's 
fund increafed, they might have more of 
theſe hof pital-farms and derer in nn 
corners. wk 

"What is ſaid with reſpect to cottars chil⸗ 
aren, may with great propriety be applied 


to 
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to them, that it would be giving chem an 
early knowledge of the beſt principles uf 
agriculture and which might render them 
in future uſeful members of ſociety, by be- 
ing a mean of propagating che beſt practice 
of farming. And if the funds of the hoſpital 
could afford, they might give each boy, 
when he went out of the hoſpital, if he in- 
tended to follow farming, 20 l. or 30 l. in 
order to enable him to begin with a ſmall 
farm, which he Om gy as his "_ 
increaſed, 
It would not he a dls aa; if nt 
| county or ſhire had an hoſpital upon this 
ſcheme, for the maintenance of the poor; 


which would not only ſupport a conſiderable 


number at a ſmall expence, uk: was 
teach them to be induſtrious. 4; 
Every perſon, young and old, dud is ; able, 


might be employed at the farm, either in the 
fields, or the barn; or thoſe who are not able 


for work out of doors, might be employed 
at ſomething in the houſe, ſuch as knitting 
of ſtockings, ſpinning, or any - thing elſe 
they might be qualified for. This, if rightly 


planned out at firſt, might be of very San 
ſervice, for the reaſons before mentioned. 
All the expence which the ſhire would * 
be put to, would only be to pay the rent of 
5 ground which ought t to be feued, and, 


the 
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the expence of building a few neat houſes 
for the poor, which need not be many at 
firſt; but increaſe as they found occaſion 
afterwards; and likewiſe the expence of 
Focking this farm with cattle, horſes, in- 
iſtruments of huſbandry, ſeed, &c. The 
antiual produce of the farm to go for the 
maintenance of the poor; and as the pro- 
duce increaſed, they mi 3 Ihoreale® che 
number of the poor. 
Af this ſcheme was Sund to b be uſeful, 
they might have more of them in different 
corners, as it wòuld be found the cheapeſt 
and (beſt methed of maintaining the poor, 
tending much to their health, by having a 
- tittle- exerciſe juſt as they were able to ſtand 
it out, which would be very profitable to the 
hoſpital, and would make a number of the 
begging poor (when they found that they 
would be obliged to go in here, and work 
n they were able) to work at home. 
As their food would conſiſt moſtly of the 
e of the farm, ſuch as plenty of milk, 
butter, cheeſe, roots, and greens, &c. they 
would have little occaſion for butcher-meat; 
and this way of living would be not only 
very wholeſome, but alſo very cheap, and 
thereby the number of poor maintained, 
might be conſiderably enlarged as the pro- 
duce of the farm increaſed, And this farm 
yy: 18 
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the one half in graſs, and the — a 
with a rotation of different crops as porn ed 
mentioned. A455 it 85 e 
„As this farm is propoſed to be 
partly by the plough, and partly — 
ſpade, in order to employ thoſe who are abl; 
to work, and to be ſown partly in the broad - 
caſt, and partly in aus; it would ſhew. in 
a, very clear point of view, whether culture 
_ the ſpade- or the plough was beſt, as 
the. ridges might be done alternately with 
the plough and the ſpade ; never propoſing 
to do more with the ſpade, than there were 
hands within the hoſpital to do it. 
It would likewiſe clearly point out the 
difference betwixt, pref in the brands caſt, 


the eee. ile, to wg p hos in ak ; 
ternate ridges ; ad, to have no more in 
drills, than they had boys or girls, or infirm 
perſons, who could hoe them. — The narrow . 
drills to be of wheat, barley, oats, beans, 
peaſe, potatoes, turnip, cabbage, greens of 
different ſorts, and a ſmall quantity of lint 
to be ſow in drills for ſeed; as much lint ro 
be ſown upon the farm, as would ſerve the 
women in the hoſpital for ſpinning, and no 
more, until ſach time as they ſaw if it ſuc- 


eel, or turned out to profit, „ 
I RT 


j 
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By ſtrictly following the rules propoſed to 
be laid down, the farm would be increaſing 
in point of value every year; and it might 


more properly be called a farm and garden 


united together, than it can 1 ſaid to de 
of both. 

A good part of che poors rates might be 
allotted for this purpoſe, and maintain double 
the number of poor they do at preſent. —The 
kirk- feſſrons likewiſe might give a part of 
their collections ro be applied to this fund, 
or ſome of the money 1 have lying out | 
upon intereſt, _ 
la England, where the poors rates are very 


_ conſiderable, this plan of an boſpital-farm 


might be carried on to very great account, 
and be the molt effectual method of aboliſh- 


ing the begging poor, and at the ſame time 


doing great ſervice to the poor themſelves, 

A plan of a ſimilar kind might be of 
great fervice, if Government was to put it in 
execution, for the wounded ſoldiers and ſailors 
who have been in the ſervice of their country; 
as it is a great pity ſo many of theſe people 
thould be left to beggary, after they have 
ſerved their country at the peril of their lives, 
and have been wounded in the ſervice. There 


might be conſiderable quantities of waſte 
ground brought in by the diſabled ſoldiers 
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2004 ſailors, as there are abways loans of thera 
_ could do a little. 05 
No, ſuppoſing it ſhould coſt en 
at firſt L. 5 an acre for ſummer-fallowing 
and liming, and ſeed; each hundred acres 
would be L. 500, which is only L. 25 yearly 
intereſt. Theſe 100 acres would maintain fifty 
ſoldiers and failors, allowing two acres for 
each man, one in graſs, and another in tillage, 
which, if the man was able, he could do 
with the ſpade; and although he had no more 
allowance than this ground, and a houſe, for 
his lifetime, it would make him live com- 
forrably all his days; and if he kept by the 
foregoing plan, the ground would be ſtill im- 
proving, and his ſucceſſor would be in a 
better ſituation than he was. This would be 
ſufficient to maintain a ſmall family and a 
cow; and as it would be done with the ſpade, 
there would be very lictle expence in labour- 
ing it. 

But, if there were an hundred men placed 
here in one colony upon this plan, there 
thould be an annual premium of L. 5 given 
to the man who kept two, or two and a half 
acres, in the beſt order, and raiſed the greateſt 
crops: — this premium, however, not to be al- 
lowed to one man more than once, until ſuch 
time at leaſt as the half of the colony had re- 
ceived the above premium; at which period, 
L 12 the 
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the premium might drop, as by this time the 
whole ſpot would be in the higheſt ſtate of 
cultivation, and equal to any garden, if dere 
kept by the plan laid down. | 

And, ſuppoſing a man was not 4120 to 
work himſelf, yet he might get one of his 
neighbours to delve it for him, for twenty 
ſhillings a- year; —or if Government choſe 


to adopt the laſt plan of making hoſpitalss 


as for the ſhires, they might conſider which 
of the two plans were 2 moſt n to be 
adopted, 
The laſt plan is to 8 no more 5 a 
garden of that ſize, being wholly confined 
to the ſpade, and having no horſes, but only 
each a cow. 
If theſe hoſpitals ſucceeded, there might 
be one in every pariſh, for the maintenance 
of the poor, of 20 or 30 acres ſuppoſe zo, 
divided into ten parts, or larger if the pariſh 
was numerous. This, as ſaid before, if 
managed by a proper rotation of crops as 
a large farm, and laboured partly by the 
plough and partly by the ſpade, ſuppoſe the 
whole farm in alternate ridges in drills and 
broad-caſt, by keeping ſtrictly to theſe rules, 
they would ſoon ſee whether the ſpade or 
the plough was the beſt culture; and whe- 
ther ſowing in the broad-caſt, or in drills, 
Was glen or n the beſt crops. I ſay it 
| would 
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- would be for the advantage both of the gen- 

tlemen and principal farmers in the pariſh, 
to beſtow their liberality in order to promote 
this laudible ſcheme; as it would ſerve two 
purpoſes, in not only maintaining the poor, 
but alſo teaching youth: a regular courſe of 
huſbandry ; and it might be termed © the 
pariſh-farm ſchool. —There might be a few 
houſes built at firſt, for the reception of the 
poor ; but thoſe who were infirm, mighr 
remain in their own houſes, and get weekly 
from the kirk-ſeſſion as they do now; or 
ſome ſmall part of the produce of the m 
might be ſent to, their houſes, which might 
be of more uſe than giving them money, 

This farm, if properly planned ont at firſt, 
and the above regulations ſtrictly obſerved, 
would do more than maintain the'whole poor 
of the pariſh; and by this means every pariſh 
would get rid of ſtrolling beggars, who are a 
Sent peſt to ſociety. | 

Every pariſh, in towns, weight n an ks | 
ſpinil-ſfarres in the ſame way; and if the town 
was large, they n e chem! in ieee 
parts. | 
But ler a ſcheme be: ever well plan 
out, its ſucceſs in a great meaſure depends 
upon its being properly executed, and frugally 
managed. The greateſt difficulty i in a ſcheme 
of this kind, is at the beginning; to have a 
ihn | farm 
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farm properly laid out, in great order, and 
good heart; and it would afterwards be very 
cally carried on, as it would be daily im- 
proving. 

I am informed chat many 7 of the hoſpitals ; 
in London were originally, in the country ; 
but the ſuburbs increafing, ſurrounded them : 
and that there are a number of n in 
ger arge ! in the e 
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A Plan of a Garden upon a new Conftruftion, 


for Manufacturers and Cottars, or F tſhers 
on tbe n 5 5 


Jt is a common 4 and a juſt one, 
that a large garden 1s a great enemy to a 
farm, as it takes ſo much dung away, 
which can be very ill ſpared in moſt places. 

There is as much need for a new plan of 
a garden, as for a new plan of huſbandry: 
for, a garden, by being long continued, 
unleſs it get an immenſe quantity of dung, 
ſoon runs out, and turns deaf, wild, foul, 
and full of worms, even although it get a 
good deal of dung, 

It is always obſerved, that a new 8 
Provinces the belt of roots, greens, and other 

— articles, 
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articles, when properly dunged : they have 
quite another flavour. Therefore, by change- 
ing the crops in a garden, and throwing a 
part of it into graſs, the ſoil is relieved, and 
makes it as if it were a new garden brought 
in; and it does not take one fourth of the 

dung it would otherwiſe do, nor ſo much 
labour, and every- thing in the ground 
thrives berter. 
This plan of a pardon the ae would 
do well to adopt, as well as the cottar. It is 
much the ſame, as was formerly mentioned, 
of a cottar- garden of two acres and a half; 
and it might be managed in the ſame way 
as was then propoſed; but as this is intended 
to be done entirely with the ſpade, I ſhall 
vary the method a little, and let perſons 
adopt any of them they 7 think proper 
themſelves, 

Suppoſe a garden for a farmer, manufac« 


turer, cottar, or fiſher, conſiſts of two acres 


and a half. It is propoſed that a graſs- walk 
ſhould be carried up through the middle of 
the garden twelve feet broad, with a border 
upon each ſide ſix feet wide, which borders 
ſhould be planted with gooſeberry and cur- 
rant buſhes, and fruit- trees if they choſe it: 
the whole garden divided into eight plots, 
each plot one fourth of an acre; a graſs- 


walk betwixt each plot, ſix feet wide; which 
broad 


- 
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broad wth and borders are ppl to 
contain half- an- acre. The two plots uz 


the right hand of the walk next the houſe, 


| to be ſown down with graſs-ſeeds for paſ⸗ 


ture, without a hay- crop, which will make it 
much richer; and to remain for paſture five 
or fix years, or more, juſt as it continues 
good. At the ſix years end, theſe two plots 
may be broken up, and ſown with oats; and 
the two plots upon the left hand of the walk, 
to be ſown down in its place for paſture, — 
The other fix plots to be laboured in the 
following ene The firſt plot, for the firſt 
year, to be wholly planted with potatoes, and 
to get the whole dung which is made about 
the houſe: The ſecond year, onions or car- 
Tots well limed, which will ſwell the onions 
to twice the 4 they have in the common 
way, and likewiſe make the carrots larger, 
and prevent them from being worm eaten: 
The third year, barley and graſs - ſeeds: 
The fourth year, | clover : The fifth year, 
oats or wheat: The fixth year, turnip, greens, 
cabbage, peaſe, or beans ; and ſo on to re- 
turn to potatoes as formerly, This rotation 
is to be kept with every plot in the garden. 
Now, ſuppoſing a manufacturer to have 
a dozen of hands, and that fix of theſe go 
out every day half-an-hour in the morning, 
and half-an-hour in the evening, they would 
8 wen 8-5 
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5 FR all the work which is required NE” more, 
and the other ſix to take it month about with 
them, or week about as they could agree, 

excepting a few whole days in the ſpring and 
autumn. This at the ſame time would be 

very beneficial for their health: as the ma- 
nufacturing buſineſs is not very wholeſome, 
it would give them a little exerciſe in the 
freſh air, which they ſtand much in need of, 
and this would enable them to carry on their 
work with vigour through the day, 

The produce of this garden, with the 
addition only of a lirtle ſtraw or hay, which 
is an eaſy purchaſe, might maintain two 
cows ; for, what potatoes and turnip, green 
kail and cabbage, or carrots, the family 
could not make uſe of, or find fale for, 
might be given. to the cows ; the barley 
and oats to be reſerved for meal. The graſs- 
walks could likewiſe be cut in ſummer for 
the cows. In ſhort, the only thing to be 
ſold in the garden, ſhould be what onions - 
or carrots could be ſpared, if they 92 
bring a high pricfe. | 
Mlanufacturers might likewiſe erery year 
| fatten a young ſow or two, which may be 
brought to pretty good order, with the re- 
fuſe of the garden which the eows would 
not eat, and any ſkim'd milk which was 


to t Theſe m «co be ſalted, or made 
27! into 
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into ham, for the uſe of the family; and they 
would not need a great deal of butcher- 
meat, having ſo much good milk, with 
greens, and roots, &c. from the garden, 
which might be delved for twenty or thirty 
fhillings, if they had no hands to do it 
themſelves, This might anſwer very well 
for a farmer or a fiſher's garden. The two 
plots for paſture next the houſe, ought to be 
incloſed with ſtrong rails, if it be a farmer's 
garden, which would anſwer very well for a 
calves ward, to keep them after they were 
weaned Hi the milk, and would be near 
at hand to give them ſome ſkim'd milk, or 


| whey, or hay-tea, if they had no other part 
7, woes for the calves. 


This half-acre would keep a dozen of 
them or more; ; and if they needed any clover 
or hay thrown in to them, it could be eaſily 
given them ſuminer or winter; and as there 
was only one-eighth part to be dunged once 
in fix years, it could be done ſufficiently, and 
being for potatoes, the freſher and ranker 
the dung 1s, the better, 

'This would be an excellent plan for the 
fiſhers, as they would have more time to 
keep it in order when they could not go to 
ſea for bad weather; and would ſerve a great 
number of them, as there would be no dif- 
ficulty of getting plenty of dung, or ſea- ware 
( 1 and 
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and ſea · ſand, and ſea-ſhells, and the refuſe 
of the fiſh, Potatoes GE with their Al, by 

are excellent eating. 5 
There is no neceſſity to 12255 every 8 
of that ſize exactly; they may either make 
it ſmaller or larger, as the perſons find oc- 
caſion for it: but let it be of what ſize it 


may, it ought always to be laid out in this 


ſcheme of diviſion. If they were nigh a 
place where gooleberries and currartts would 
ſell, they might have plenty of them planted 
on the ſides of the walks which divide the 
plots, If in the farmer's hand, they would 
do very well for making excellent gooſeberry 
or currant wine, if he choſe it. He might 
likewiſe plant fruit-trees of different kinds, 
thirty feet nene er would turn out to 
profit. 
By the above plan, the garden wonlks not 
run out, but be improving every year, as 
there would not be two crops running upon 
one plot, which would make greens and roots, 
&c. good of their kind; and as it would not 
only require little dung, ſo it would alfo re- 
quire little weeding, which ſaves a great ex- 
pence in a garden. The plot for the onions, 
would not require to be delved, only raked 
or harrowed,—l am not certain but the place 
for the carrots might be the better of delv- 
ing or pointing; but the onions would be 
Mm 2 the 
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the worſe: But, by tryin g both e they 
could ſoon ſee which n 3 "_ tho 
nature of the ſoll. 
As the fiſhers are often in 9 - diſtreſs * 
the winter ſeaſon when they cannot go out 
to fiſh, and in a ſeaſon when it is unfavour- 
able to fiſhing, even in the ſummer- time, 
ſome of them not being the beſt of oecono- 
miſts when they have plenty amongſt their 
hands, their families, I am informed, are 
often in great diſtreſs for ſuſtenance: If they 
had a good garden with roots and greens, 
and a cow, they could never be ſaid to be in 
a ſtrait for food, while they had the produce 
of the garden. There are many tradeſmen 
of different kinds, and day-labourers, whole 
families in the winter-time are in great want; 
if they had a garden, although it was ſmall, 
it would xelieve them very. much;—Mr Bar- 
clay of Ury gives each of his day-labour- 
ers a good houſe, and a garden about three- 
fourths of an acre, and paſture upon the 
muir for a cow, which the work-people ſay 
raiſes as much greens and roots as they can 
uſe in their families, for which he charges 
nothing. By this means he gets the beſt hands 
in the country to ſettle with him, and as 
many as he chooſes; and what with his fal- 
mon- fiſhers, he can command fifty men any 
day upon an emergency, which enables him 
| | | to 
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to carry vimpro vements very an when- 
ever herinclines ; and theſe labourers being 
accuſtomed to his manner of working, ure 
preferable to amy other. An example worthy 
of imitation, by eee _ want _ 
lbouretw! ::: chr thre fn | 
Ser hee in che vet bt go of 

Aberdeen, ſow part of their gardens every 
year with barley and clover, which produces 
very great crops of both, and they find it 
turn out much to their account. They make 
it a rule to trench their eh once in a 
certain number of years. 

1 have heard of an acre of besen fold 
de 'when growing, for twenty pound, 
the purchaſer no loſer, when it was felling for 
eighteen or nineteen ſhillings per boll, which 

is the greateſt crop that ever I heard of. This 
ſhews the good effect of taking in ground by 
trenching with the ſpade. A great number 
of corn fields would be much the better by 
being laboured once in ten years with the 
ſpade, as it would bring up a freſh ſoil, parti- 
cularly where it is better at the bottom than 
at the top, by being exhauſted with cropping. 
If a number of thofe gardens were planned 
ſo as to lie contiguous to each other, in form- 
ing a village, a number of them might be 
under one incloſure; the outer fence might 
wu a facing of ſtone with a ſunk fence, 
which 
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which forms a ſloping bank on the inſide, 
which might be planted upon the top with a 
thorn-hedge and ſtrawberries : the good ef- 
fects of both I myſelf have experienced, the 
thorn-hedge being uncommonly ſtrong and 
cloſe, and the ſtrawberries very gdod; The 
diviſion betwixt the gardens might be a 
ridge of earth thrown up by the ſpade, eight 
feet broad at the bottom, and narrow at the 
top; upon which ſow a row of whin-ſeed 
on each ſide, which would make not only a 
good fence, but, by cropping it for fodder to 
cows, would make it cloſer.—If this anſwer- 
ed for both theſe purpoſes, which they would 
find would be the caſe, they might ſow three 
rows of vrhin- ſeed upon the bank, inſtead of 
a thorn-hedge, which would be an additional 
winter-food to the cows, and might be given 
either boiled or threſhed, which they found 
to be the beſt upon trial. The whins have this 
advantage, that ſmall birds would not find 
ſuch ſhelter in them as in a thorn-hedge. 
The fineſt and moſt uſeful garden that ever 
I had occaſion to. ſee, was at Athole-houſe, 
which was made ont of a peat-moſs by his 


Grace James Duke of Athole. It is very near 


a ſquare, and contains about ten Engliſh 
_ acres; in the middle of which there are 
large fiſh- ponds, with ſome ſmall iflands 
interſ e through them, planted with 


ſhrubbery; 


[ 
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ſhrubbery; ſo that it has a grand appearance. 
Both the north and ſouth ſides of the garden 
have a conſiderable ſlope towards the ponds: 
there are fine graſs- walks. around the ponds; 
next to theſe, are gravel-walks : there is a 
large gravel-walk that goes quite round it, 
and a broad border, which ſeparates the walk 
from a very high wall, planted with a great 
variety of fruit-trees, chat incloſes the garden. 
It is both dry and warm, by being defended 
from the winds with plantations of wood 
that ſurround it, and likewiſe by its natural 
ſituation, The moſs dug out of the pond, 
was laid in large quantities over all the gar- 
den, which being mixed with the ſoil, 1 
well limed, had a very wonderful effect; ſo 
that every- thing grew to an extraordinary 
fize, ſuperior to any-thing ſeen in gardens 


in the low-country.— Onions, peaſe, cabbage, a 
and in ſhort all that the uy produced, Es 


were uncommonly large. 


Being at Blair in Achole in the year 1756 | 
or 57, for about a month, in time of great 


drought ;: I meaſured peaſe in the before- 


mentioned garden, twelve feet long in the 


ſtraw, and every other thing in it was in a 


flouriſhing condition, while every-thing in 
the low- country, both in field and garden, 


were greatly ſcorched. His preſent Grace 


a, Duke of Athole has à conſiderable 
quantity 
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quantity, of rhubarb, perhaps the, fineſt in 
Scotland, growing in this garden, that was 
planted by his father. The extraordinary 
fertility of this garden may be attributed 
to the large quantity of lime and moſs that 
are mixed with the ſoil, which has à more 
immediate and laſting effect than either of 
them when laid on ſeparately. From this we 
may learn, that the beſt method of enrich- 
ing a garden or corn- field, is (where the ſitu- 
ation will admit) to lay it over with a large 
quantity of moſs, and then lime followed 
with dung. Lime has a different effect upon 
different ſoils: when put upon a clayey ſoil, 
it opens it, and makes it free and tender; 
when upon a light, dry, or deaf ſoil, it makes 
it more firm and ſolid: the lime has this ef- 
fect alſo upon moſs, From chis we may draw 

a ſecond concluſion, that the beſt method of 
improving a moſs after it is thrown into graſs, 
as mentioned in former Eſſays, is to lime it 
upon the ſwaird, which will alter both the 
nature of the graſs and moſs at the ſame 
time; and when the graſs is improving, it 
ſhould never be broke up. This proves what 
advantage it is to put on moſs as a manure, 
as was propoſed in former Eſſays: if the 
farmer has a ſtrong clay, let him lay on moſs 
and lime, which will make it more free and 
dender * if either of them was laid on 
ſeparately; ; 
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ry, light, oevdeaf 


ſeparately : if be had a 


ſoil, although very poor, laying on moſs 


and lime in large quantities, will make it 


more firm and ſolid than if only one of 


them was laid on; where lime cannot be 


eaſily obtained, laying on moſs and marle, 


will have the ſame effect upon either of the 


ſoils, (for there are few places but have either 
lime or marle within a few miles); ſo that 


if a gentleman or farmer wants to have an 


orchard near his houſe, let him improve and 


enrich it as above directed, then plant his 


trees thirty-ſix feet diſtance in the rows, 


which may be laboured either with the _ 


or plough, or partly both, as the propri 
pleaſes,” This orchard may ſerve for a gar 
den, by obſerving the before- mentioned ro- 
tations of crops: and the graſs growing in it 
ought either to be made into hay, or cut green, 
and, given to the milk-cows or horſes in the 
houſe; by this they would be always ſure of 
good cut graſs near the houſe, which would 
be mixing pleaſure and profit together. Moſs 
has another good effect when laid upon any 
garden or field in large quantities: by having 


1 retentive quality, it retains the moiſture in 


time of great drought, longer than moſt 'of 
ſoils, This may account in part for the crop 
being ſo good in the garden at Athole-houſe. 
In a You of great drought, it is generally ob- 


1 ſerved, 


ſerved, that a deep, black, loamy ſoil, retains 
the moiſture longer than any other, and has 
a greater reſemblance of moſs' than any 
other: yet it is eſteemed the firſt of all ſoils 
when rich, as it both retains the moiſture in 
time of drought, and the water in time of 
great rains does not damage it ſo much as 
it does other ſoils. Where lime or marle can- 
not be had, ſea-ſhells, mixed with moſs, wall 
anſwer extraordinary well, perhaps prefer- 
able to lime or marle. Sea-ſheils, of them- 
| ſelves, are an excellent manure for either gar- 
den or field; when laid upon moſs, they have 
a tendency to make it firmer, and improve 
the graſs greatly, which ought never to be 
broke up, ſo long as it continues good, 


. 


4 Method propoſed for making Muir- Cround: 
| as uſeful as Infield for Maintenance of 
Beftial, and the expence very ſmall,  * 


P'HER E have been great improvements 
made upon agriculture within theſe 
few years; and it is not a long time ſince 
clover, potatoes, and ſowing turnip for the 
winter, were introduced into this country: 
all which have been found to be of great 
advantage to the farmer. 9785 
. Every 
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Every age produces ſomething new, or 
ben it may be faid, renews what has 
formerly been put in practice, but through 
time has been forgot, or gone into diſuſe; 
for, every new feheme* Mr the n 
method of labouring. 

There are many ien in we gelds, he 
uk of which we are entirely ignorant of, 
which, if we knew them properly, would 
be found to be of great benefit to mankind; 
for, as the phraſe is, Nihil fecit Deus fruſtra. 
— There are many things growing in the 
fields, which make very little appearance in 
their wild ſtate; but, when ſown by them- 
ſelves, or tranſplanted; engl as it were 
another ſpecies altoget er. 

There is another thing worthy of ev 
ation, which is, that Nature points out to 
us, and ſhews us very often, the ſoil which 
is moſt natural to the ſhrub or the plant, 
and where it thrives beſt. The farmers are 


often complaining, that they want a ſucce- 


daneum for clover and graſs, for the main- 
tenance of beſtial in the winter - time: But 
if they would look a little around them, and 
obſerve what Providence hath provided, they 
might eaſily find that out; and indeed it has 
been diſcovered long ago, and practiſed by 
u _ great ſucceſs, —_— upon a 
: BUY -4I3 % Naa e very 
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very ſmall Aan, and under an piper 
evnlturect 01190547 i h οf erin 
N here is e ee chat oY kuh wonld 
anſwer ſo well for a ſuccedaneum in the 
winter - time, as ſowing with whins, It 
would aſtoniſn any perſon who never knew 
it before, if an acre: was ſown: with whin- 
ſeed, in the beſt ground on the farm, it 
would produce as much fodder as the beft 
acre of clover, and more ſubſtantial and 
wholeſome : and the whins would be found 
to be a remarkable cure for horſes: in the 
cold, and even good for preventing it. The 
value of an acre ſown with whins 1s ſo an 
when cut with the ſcyth while young and 
tender, that I cannot pretend to ſay how 
much it would be, as I never had the expe- | 
rience of an acre by itſelf; but I know it 
would anſwer extremely well, if put in prac- 
tice. This I can ſay, that I have tried the 
ſucceſs of the whins for many years, and 
found them to anſwer beyond my expect- 
ation; and that when J had plenty of whins, 
I never had occaſion to give my horſes any 
corn, although wrought very Bard. 3605: 
I have likewiſe found in two very parti- 
cular years ſome time ago, when there was 
2 cold or epidemical diſtemper going about 
the country amongſt the horſes, which came 
from England, when the greater part of the 
horſes 


horſes in the ceuhwy- Ge were dee aud laid 

up from working, and many of them dying, 
particularly thoſe of my neighbours, it was 
very remarkable myhorſes were never affect- 
ed, during which time they were uſing the 
whins.—The method I followed was this --- 
As mentioned in Eſſay gth, I ſowed whins 
upon the face and the back of the ditches 
incloſing the farm, which anſwered for a 

fence along with the thorn-·hedge on the top, 
while the ground was in graſs for paſture.— 
When the ground was broke up for corn, 
the whins were cut down, and carried home 
for fuel; and in a year or two after, they 
were cut down with a corn- hook, by a man 
who had a pair of tanned leather gloves made 
for the purpoſe, and who cut them down as 
as faſt as if they had been corn. This did 


not coſt me above threepence a cart- load for 
cutting, or ſcarce ſo much. — When they 


horſe· mill made for the purpoſe, in the ſame 
way as tanners grind their bark. One man 
with a horſe and cart, would carry as much 
home in a day, and bruiſe chem it in che wy ; 
as would: ſerve fourteen horſe. 

The firſt year I made this mA: I erben ; 
I. ſaved L. 50 upon the maintenance of my 
horſes, as I was then buying corn and fod- 
der. Being newly begun to the improvement 
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of that farm, I had to ſend a mile's diſtance 
for the whins, having none at that time of 
my own come any length; and the expence 
was three times as much in cutting, as what 
the whins upon the ditches, coſt. — All the 
ditches around my incloſures, where the 
whins were ſown, were dug upon muir- 
ground; and the earth on the back was rhe 
cold till, thrown out of the bottom of the 
ditch, as moſt of che muirs are of a tilly 
nature at bottom: Let the whins: grew ſur- 
priſingly well, and made a mary) Renz fence 
4 themſelves. 

Altho I ſaid it would be forthe Ane s 
e to ſow the beſt aere he had with 
Whins, if he had no other, as chat acre would 
be as valuable as any acre of grain or graſs 
in his poſſeſſion, yet What L principally have 
in view, is, to ſow whins in an outfield, 
muir, or waſte ground. Firſt plow up the 
muir or outfield, harrow it well, and throw 
as many ſtones as poſſible into the furs :— 
Let this be ſown with whin- ſeed, and when 
grown to eighteen inches or two feet long, 
cut them with a ſcyth or hook, as beſt ſuits, 
and carry them home: they would admit 
ef being cut every year after, or once in two 
or three years; and would continue in that 
way for a number of years, without any 
won enge. Aud if they were {own thick, 


they 
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they would be very tender, and need very 
little bruifing, which might be done with 
the flail, if they had not a mill; but the flail 
is very tedious and expenſive ben compared 
to the horſe-mill, - and the horſe- mill — 
expenſive when corapired to a water-mill. 

It would aſtoniſh one very much, to ſve 
what an incredible quantity of young tender 
whins an oil-mill would grind, with plenty 
of water. I verily believe, that a good mill, 
and plenty of whins, would bruiſe, to ſerve, 
nay to fatten 100 head of cattle in a ſeaſon, 
only giving them a little ſtraw or hay. The 
young tender whins are excellent for milk- 
cows, making the butter extremely delicious; 
and they alſo greatly improve the beef, inſo- 
much that they will bring a profit of at leaſt 
L. 4 a-head, without any other expence than 
for two men cutting, one carrying home, 
one at the mill, and two carrying from the 
mill to the byres: In ſhort, the very dung 

made by the cattle, will nearly pay the nn 
expence of ſtraw and mens labour. | 
I have known ſome poor men go to a 
muir, pick out the young tender whins, cut 
them down, and carry them home upon 
their backs at more than a mile's diſtance, 
and continue that practice for many years: 

After threſhing them out with the flail, they 

kare them to their horſes and * 
8 
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This is very tedious. and expenſive! in comi- 
pariſon' of the . ſcheme - propoſed, and the 
wins not fo good as thoſe which are ſown. 
—By ſowing the whins thick, they would 
come up thick and tender; and if they were 
cut every year, they would: require little or 
no bruiſing at all. — If this ſcheme was fol- 
lowed out, it would ſave an immenſe quan- 
tity of corn which is given to horſes, and 
the horſes would Mill do the ſame work; 
and it would alſo be found much better for 
them, than by giving them corn altogether, 
I have heard of a farmer in Cornwall, 
who had contracted: for the heavy carriages 
at the tin- mines, - uſing this practice of ſow- 
ing whins, which anſwered. very well.— 
Lord Kinnoul told me, that he knew a 
Nobleman in England who fed his coach- 
| horſes wholly with whins, and that there 
was not a ſet of coach-horſes in Aaland 
looked better than they did, 5 
' Sheep could likewiſe be fed to very unt 
account upon bruiſed whins, of which they 
are remarkably fond. You will often ſee 
ewes and lambs picking at the whins, when 
the blood will be running from their mouths, 
which ſhews how fond they are of them.— 
A horſe, too, it may be noticed, that is run- 
ing out all winter, will 1 the whins 
wich his foot, and then eat them; which 
tends 
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tends ta fatten nan mare: than if Ws Was fed 


with hay and corn in the houſe; 


Nou, ſuppoſo a ee eien 


a muir of an hundred acres with firs — If he 


was to leave in the centre, a field of 50 acres 
to be ſown- with whins, the plantation a- 


round would keep them warm, and prevent 


the froſt-winds from touching them, which 
would keep them much longer green, as a 


ſevere froſt hurts them, and makes them de- 


cay after the ſtorm is over. The whins 
might be begun to be cut about the latter 


end of autumn, or ſooner; if the field was 


large; and continued during the winter and 


ſpring, as long as they were green, and not 


hurt by the froſt; even till N and * 


that time the erat would be u. 

By ſowing large fields of muir with tiers, 
the muir would not be hurt; and if the 
farmer inclined to break it up afterwards, 
it would ſtill be in better caſe for improve- 
ment than before; for, the whins being thick, 
the roots would not be ſtrong, but make the 
Sam tender as if after a peaſe-crop. 


1 have planted a very rugged muir, Abe 


the whins have been very ftrong, and four 


or five feet high, with potatoes in the lazy 


bed way, by burying the whins alive with- 
out cutting. The beds were twelve fert 


de, and the ditches ſix feet wide, -- every 
G ·‚· eager 
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eighteen feet length of which L got * for 
twopence halfpenny: and in two years time, 
the whins were ſo effectually conſumed, that 


you could not have known ſuch a thing had 


been there. What I would recommend, is, 
that every farmer who has ground fit for 
that purpoſe, ſhould ſow an acre of the worſt 
of ſuch ground in ſome incloſed place; and 


if he choſe to ſow a rood upon the beſt of 


his ground, he would ſee which turned out 
beſt. If he kept the whins but a few years 
on his beſt ground, they could be eaſily 
plowed up, as the. roots * chat time would 


not be ſtrong. 


If this plan 7 Going x muirs was to take 
place in general, it would, be an. immenſe 
ſaving to the nation, and a great, profit to 
every farmer who practiſed it. | 

Perſons are very apt to be alarmed at any 
new. ſcheme, which may be offered them ; 
and, owing to their. 1gnorance, they imagine 


ſuch things impracticable —- becauſe, ſay 
they, they never were practiſed by our fore- 
fathers, who were as wile as we are: there- 


fore do they reject every-thing new, looking 
upon it as whimſical and romantic. The 
ſame argument might be uſed againſt clover, 


potatoes, and ſummer-fallow, as they have 


not been tried till of late years; but thoſe 
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who have tried — find Seat mma For 
their advantage,” 1. ar 

We are very certain, that will will grow 
extremely well upon a muir, as we ſee it ex- 
emplified every day. When a muir is in- 
cloſed, if there are whins growing in any 
corner of it, keep out beaſts from them; 
and it will be found, that they will ſoon over- 
run the whole field, and grow very ſtrong 
and luxuriant, and ſo cloſe that they will 
deſtroy the whole heather in the park. Thus 
Nature points out to us what is moſt proper 
to be done with a muir, and ſhews us the 
ſhrub or plant which thrives beſt in it. 
Thus I ſay muirs might be made very 
uſeful for the maintenance of beſtial, and 
that at a very ſmall expence, which is de- 
monſtrated by what has been ſaid. 
There is this particularity in N chat 
they will not grow nor live in high ſituations, 
ſuch as on the ſummits or near the tops of 
high mountains. They alſo require three 
years growth from the ſeed, before they bloſ- 
ſom and form ſeed - cups, though they will 
be ready for cutting in two years; therefore, 
if only allowed to ſtand three years, the 
plowing them up effectually, eradicates them, 
where ſown for the food of animals, whether 
horſes, black cattle, or ſheep, mes whom are 
fond of, and nouriſhed by them; and from 
es O 0 2 the 
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the quantity of bitumen in | their PENNE. TI 


they muſt have a warming healthful quality, 
above moſt vegetable bodies in ah eto *une 
for the food of animals. 


John Evelyn, Efq; Fellow of the Royal 
gocteey in his Diſcourſe on Foreſt Trees, 
with notes by A. Hunter, M. D. p. R. s. has 
the eee note (p- 11 upon furze « or 
whins.—— 

+ Furze is to ab on (which is belt) o or 

* planted of the roots in a furrow; if ſown, 

* weed it till it be ſtrong, both tonſile, and 
* to-be diligently clipped, which will render 


it a very thick, excellent, and beautiful 


F hedge ; ohierwiſe permitted to grow at 
large, it will yield very good faggot. It is 
| likewiſe admirable covert for wild - fowl, 
* and will be made to grow even in moiſt, as 
well as dry places. The young and tender 


tops of furzes being a little bruiſed, and 


given to a lean ſickly horſe, will ſtrangely 


| 8 recover and plump him. | Thus, in ſome 


* places, they ſow in barren- grounds, when 
* they lay them down, the laſt crop with 

* this ſeed, and ſo let them remain till they 
break chem up again, and, during that in- 
* rerim, reap conſiderable advantage. Would 
* you believe (writes a worthy correſpondent 
of mine) that in Herefordſhire, famous for 
t Plenty of wood, their thickets of fur res, 
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via. the vulgar, ſhould ied chem more pro- 
. ol than à like quantity of the beſt wheat- 
. land of England? for ſuch is theirs. If 
this be queſtioned, the ſcene is within a 
mile of Hereford, and proved by anniver- 
ſary experience, in the lands, as I take it, 
of a gentleman who is now one of the 
burgeſſes for that city. And in Devon- 
ſhire, (the ſeat of the beſt huſbands in 
the world), they ſow on their worſt lands, 
well plowed, the ſeeds of the rankeſt furzes, 
which in four or five years become a rich 
wood. No provender, as we ſay, makes 
5 Hobs, ſo hardy as the young tops of theſe 
* furzes; no other wood ſo thick, nor more 
excellent fuel; and, for ſome purpoſes, alſo 
yielding them a kind of timber to their 
-more humble buildings, and a great refuge 7 5 
for fowl and other game. I am aſſured in 
Bretaign, it is ſometimes ſown no leſs than 
twelve yards thick, for a ſpeedy, profitable, 
and impenetrable mound: if we imitated this 
huſbandry in the dry and hot barren places 
of Surry, and other parts of this nation, 
we might exceedingly ſpare our woods. I 
have bought the beſt ſort of French ſeed 
at the ſhops in London. It ſeems that in 
the more eaſtern parts of Germany, and 
* eſpecially in Poland, this vulgar trifle, and 
even our common broom, is ſo rare, that 
* ep: . 
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they have deſired the ſeeds of them out of 
© England, and preſerve them with extraor- 
* dinary care in their beſt gardens. This I 
learn out of our Johnſon's Herbal; by which 
we may conſider, that what is reputed: a 
curſe and a cumber in ſome: places, is 
eſteemed the ornament and bleſſing of 
another : but we ſhall not need go ſo far 
for this, ſince both beech and birch are 
almoſt as great ſtrangers in many parts of 
this nation, particularly Northampton and 
* Oxford{hire. Mr Cook is much in praiſe 
of juniper for hedges, eſpecially for the 
more elegant incloſures, and we daily ſee 
© how it is improved of late.“ 

From the above, furzes or whins migbt be 

ſown upon the outfields with the laſt crop of 
oats, which would turn our to very great 
profit when cut green for fodder: this would 
Not impoveriſh ground, never being allowed 
to come to ſeed; and when broke up, would 
yield double the crop of oats that it did be- 
fore, if not allowed to lie above ſix or eight 
years after being ſown with the furzes. 
From the Scotch Farmer, vol. I. page 346, 
As to whins, they will grow any-where in 
Scotland, even on ſand, and at the ſea-ſide, 
or in any ſoil if dry; though, when old, 
they are liable to be injured by froſts, but 
* ſeldom when young, or kept cut ſhort. - 
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11 18 certain there is ſcarce any vegetable 
« of which all gregarious animals are more 


fond, and proſper more remarkably upon 
for health or labour, when the tender 


crops are cut by gardeners ſciſſars, hooks, 
or ſhort ſcythes, and bruiſed by flails, 
mills, or engines like wauk-mills, or heavy 


ſtones going round upon edge, as a Sn 
mon bark or oil-mill, to clear them from 
prickles, and reduce them to a ſoft pulp, 


which is much facilitated by putting water 
frequently upon them. If the engine is 


worked by a ſniall poney, a boy can drive 
him, and turn and water the whins; but 
it will require a man to cut them from the 
hedges or fields, who ſhould have thick 
gloves or mits made of horſe- leather, to 


preſerve his hands from being hurt by the 


prickles. Theſe, with very little hay or 


ſtraw, twice a- day, will ſupply eighteen or 


twenty large horſes or cattle, and in better 


ſpirits, with but half the grain, than upon 


hay and full allowance of oats. 


»The whin is the cheapeſt, Amichelt⸗ and 


moſt agreeable hedge of any, being always 
green, and in three years a good fence, 
if three rows are ſown to thicken and allow 


alternate cutting ; which, when intended 
merely as a hedge, and not for provender, 


ſhould be done in ſummer, to prevent the 
© froſt 
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4 nerally happens when eat after the froſt 


ſets in, eſpecially if the hedge is old. Cut- 


ing alſo prevents its fouling the land by 


ſpreading, and likewiſe its ſeeding, though 


the bloom adds greatly to its beauty, be- 


ing very early. Major Hanbury-Williams 


in Wales, maintained ſixty horſes for his 
iron-works by them for near five. months 
in winter, and adopted 1 it from a poor man 


in a common, in a TOY * IRS: for 
forage. 


Taken from the beten eee = £ 
The great aim of the preſent farmers, 
ſeems to be the procuring plenty of winter- 
fodder at a cheap rate. To anſwer this 


intention, they ſhould ſome of them prac- 
tiſe a method much in uſe 1 in abe princi- 


pality of Wales. | | 
As we do not in many diſtricts there; 


ſow any great quantity of corn, ſtraw for 
fodder is a ſcarce commodity; beſides, our 
lands being poor, Gur: ſtraw there is, muſt 


af courſe be ſhort. 


To remedy this 1 we ſow bare other- 
wiſe called gorſe or whins : this we cut at 


three years growth; and after paffing it 


through a machine which cuts and bruiſes 
it at the e dime, we teh it o 35 


s 
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4 horſes, which feed on it, and thrive to ads 
miration, Witt 


4. 4 
2 0 
; . 


I have had much experience of che — 


nefit of this food; it is healthful, ſtrength- 


.C ening, and gives them ſpirits: 5 they are 
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fond of it, and eat It without inconveni- 
ence; the ſpines, which would prick their 


mouths, being broke by the machine. 1 
have kept nine or ten horſes for ſome years 
paſt, in winter- time, chiefly on this food. 


Wo cultivate it in manner following. 
Almoſt any ſoil will do for it, but it ſhould 
not be too wet. After plowing the land, 

it is ſown with a broad caſt: one pound of 


ſeed is enough for an acre, though ſome 


ſow more. The farmer ſows a certain 
number of acres, in proportion to the num- 
ber of cattle he has to feet. 

* The ſecond and third years, he fore the 
ſame quantity of land with the ſame crop, 
* The third year, as I mentioned above, 
the furze is fit to cut from the firſt ſowing, 
and rhe others in due courſe follow. 

* Some poor huſbandmen, who ſow but 
little, ſend every morning during the win- 
ter-ſeaſon, two men into the furze-field with 


a ſcythe, and a large baſket flung on a 


pole; theſe mow it, tread it into the baſket, 
and bringing it home, they prepare with 
the machine above mentioned, the day's 
82 P p Aallowance 
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allowance of food for the beaſts: the baſket 
in general holds enou gh to ſerve for the 
* day. 

This practice of ſowing furze, raight c cer- 
tainly be followed with profit in many 
parts of England, I know myſelf ſeveral 
places where there are very large tracts of 
poor land fit for this purpoſe, and winter- 
fodder is exceeding ſcarce; but the miſ- 
fortune is, this method is not generally 
known, and wants the ſanction of autho- 
rity to reeommend it. 

Having a horſe which had been over- 
worked, to the appearance of a furfeit, I 
treated him in the uſual manner for that 
diſorder; and knowing how neceſſary it 
would be to his ſpeedier recovery, to give 
him green food after his phyſic, it occurred 
to me, that furze might anſwer the purpoſe 
immediately, as there could be none of the 
common herbage procured before the end 
of April at ſooneſt: I therefore had a quan- 
tity of the tops and tendereſt part of that 
plant cut daily to preſerve it freſh, which I 
haſhed upon a block with a very long and 
heavy chopping-knife, as ſmall as poſſible, 
and then bear it again over the ſame block 
with a carpenter's mallet, (which blunted 
in a great meaſure the ſharp prickles), and 
| rom Anita pork oy of it to the 5 
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© (i the ftable), which eat it miſt greedily, 
and received ſo much benefit from it, that 
© he 1s totally mn and carries a very 
fine coat. Ne, 
The ſucceſs of this VAR LA led me 
© to conſider the great utility this plant may 
© be of to poor people, who live in the 
* neighbourhood of large commons oger= 
grown with it, as food for cows in winter, 
© when fodder is dear, and in reality not ſo 
proper for milk-cattle as this green food, 
© which muſt naturally increaſe their milk; 
and from the fragrant ſmell it ſent forth 
* while cutting, it may reaſonably be con- 
0 ; JeQured, will give.no al whe 11 as many 
vegetables do- 
The foregoing citations are 2 trabicens: 
ing proof of what has been ſaid, that whins 
may be uſed to great advantage in enen 
horſes, cattle, and ſheep. 1+ p 
And Lord Kaimes, in his Dintlemwat- 
Farmer, p. 67. ſays, * Whins are a food fo 
nouriſhing, not only to ſheep, but to horn- 
ed cattle, that a poor foil cannot be better 
employed than in bearing crops of them : 
they are eat pleaſantly in their infant ſtate, 
while the prickles are yet ſo tender as not 
to hurt the mouth. Having touched the 
article of food, though foreign to the pre- 
8 ent chapter, I am excited to obſerve, that 
Pp3 * the 
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the tops of the oldeſt whins cut off with a 


* hedge-hill, make a hearty food for cattle 
q when boiled; and to increaſe the doſe, 

t thiſtles, every bulky weed, and che roots 
* of cabbage, may be boiled with the whins. 
© This J am informed is an mh practics 
in Germany. | 

It would ſeem, however, his Lenülhip 124 
not known that horſes were equally fond of 
them as horned cattle, and that they anſwer- 
ed equally well when bruiſed with a flail, a 
harſe-mill, or water-mill; which can be done 
in much greater quantities, and at the renth 
part of expence of boiling, tho' a few boiled 


for milk-cows might amply pay the expence, 


Muirs, J mean. low-lying ones, may be 
greatly improven by paring and burning, 


where the ſwaird is good and cloſe, and may 


be done at one pound per acre, ſometimes 


cheaper, and ſometimes dearer in proportion 


as it is difficult to do. Where the ſwaird is 
rank and good, this will produce a very good 
crop of barley or oats, without any other ma- 
nure; I have ſometimes known ten bolls of 
barley from one ſown, With either of theſe 


crops, it ought to be ſawn dawn with hay- 
ſeed, white and yellow clover, rib-graſs or 


plantain, anly for paſture; and the firſt year 
it is paſtured, it ought only to be half- 
ſtocked with ſheep, and the beaſts not allow- 
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FE to go upon it in the winter time Gl ths 
ground turns firm, as they deſtroy the graſs; 
for theſe muirs, in the inter- time, after 
paring and burning, hove up very ſpungy 
and looſe. In a few years, the paſtures will 
become ſolid and firm; ſo that they can en- 
dure being ſtocked in the winter, always re- 
membering not to eat the graſs too bare, but 
to leave a good foggage for the winter- ſeaſon. 
he ſecond year, it would be very proper 
to lime it with hot lime in the month of July, 
at the rate of twenty bolls of ſhell- lime, or 
thirty bolls of ſhell-marle to each acre, or the 
firſt year to be harrowed in with rhe aſhes, 
July is the beſt month in the whole year for: 
liming upon the ſwaird, as you are almoſt 
certain of having rain, for I never remember 
ſeeing that month without it; beſides, the 
vegetation in that ſeaſon is ſo ſtrong, that in 
a few days the graſs will grow up and cover 
the lime, both from the heat of the ſun, and 
froſts in the winter-time, It would ſurprize 
one to ſee what a ſwaird of graſs would ſoon 
grow on theſe muirs treated in this manner, 
as the muirs are naturally inclined to raiſe 
clover of themſelves.— I have often ſeen red 
and white clover growing naturally, and 
where it has not been ſown; and the lime 
and the aſhes being ſo near the ſurface, would 
continue a conſiderable time; and as long as 
eg Cp 4 1 the 
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the paſture was any-thing tolerable, never 


attempt to break them up. I have no doubt, 


that by eating muirs ſparingly at the begin 
ing, the paſture might come to fetch 10s. 
an acre after the liming; and whenever they 
came to fog, and to grow into heather again, 
they might be pared and burned as formerly, 
and ſown down as before with the firſt crop. 
The firſt crop of barley or oats, would 
do more than pay the expence of paring 
and burning, ſeed-corn, and graſs-ſeeds.— 
he method I propoſe is, that the muirs 
ſhould be firſt incloſed with large incloſures, 
as mentioned in Eſſay qth. If the proprietor 
choſe to be at the expence of carrying off the 
ſtones from the ſurface of the muir, and if it 
was large, he might get as many ſtones as 
would make a face, as mentioned in the 
foregoing Eſſay, about a foot or eighteen 
inches thick; and either ſow whins, or plant 
a hedge upon the top, as he pleaſed. If he 
did not chooſe to be at that expence, he 
might incloſe it with either a ſingle or double 
ditch, and ſow it with whins as before di- 
rected. After it is incloſed, it would be 
proper to ſave or ſpare it for a year or two, 
in order to gain a cloſe thick ſwaird, before 
it is pared and burned, After it is pared, 
he might plow it in ridges nine feet broad; 
and 1f ever it came to be made into a farm 
after- 
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afterwards, two of theſe ridges might be put 
into one. Six men trained up to paring with 
Engliſh ſpades, which are about 13 inches 
broad, with a wing ſtanding up, wall pare 
an acre in a day; or, if it is very difficult, 
eight men at moſt will do it. By theſe means, 
1 gentleman might get a very great quantity 
of muir done in a ſeaſon, ſo chat one man 
might do four acres in a month; and ſup- 
poſe he was to be employed eight . of 
the year in paring, he could do 32 acres, 
At that rate, 12 men conſtantly employed, 
could do above 300 acres in a year, if they 
were to be employed in nothing elſe but 
paring. Old men, women, or n would 
do very well for burning it. 
Alfter the, muirs had lain a conſiderable 
time in this way, the proprietor would be 
able to judge whether or not it was for his 
intereſt to erect the muirs into farms; which 
if he thought proper to do, he ſhould only 
take one crop of oats, then ſummer: fallow 
and lime it at the rate of 30 bolls of ſhells 
per acre, and ſow it with oats the next year; 
dung it extraordinarily well to peaſe, and 
then barley and graſs-ſeeds ; after that, to 
lie five years in graſs, and ſo to continue : 
and in time, by following this rotation, 
TOW would come to be as good as infield, 
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As the firſt crop. would do more than pay 
the expence of paring and burning, the 
muirs, after that, would be four times the 
value of what they are at-preſent, and per- 
haps conſiderably more. 

There is another advantage ng this 
5 plan, that the proprietor would not be much 
out in advance: and, in a courſe of years, 
he would be judge whether or not theſe 
muirs would be fit for carrying corn; for, 
if they produced good paſture - graſs, he 
might be certain they would produce good 
corn alſo ; but if they did not produce good 
paſture, he ought” not to Ln to bring 
them into tillage, * 

There is another advantage which would 
attend this plan, by having the whote farm 
into graſs before it was brought into tillage 
in a regular rotation of crops, they would 
have plenty of dung for manure to irſelf ; 
for, muirs cannot be brought in, without a 
great command of dung ; ; and when they 
are broke up from muirs, they are fo looſe 
and ſpungy, that they eat up the lime or 
dung which is put into them, being very 
wet in the winter- time. —I know it will be 
be objected, that this method of paring and 
burning has been tried before; and that the 
muirs, after trial, have returned to their 
former ſterility and barrenneſs. In anſwer 
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do which, I know. that it has been tried, "TW 
great crops have been produced after paring 
and burning, where the ſwaird was thick. 
I have known ten bolls from one boll's ſowing 


of barley. But the great loſs is when people 


get one good crop, they will not ſtop, but 
fooliſhly think that the ground ſhould ſtill 
produce them more; and therefore will taxe 
two or three crops running, without any 
manure, which reduces the ground to its 
former ſtate. Altho the aſhes, after burning, 
will produce a great crop for once, yet their 
effect does not laſt long, as the ſecond or 


third crop will exhauſt heir virtue alto- 


gether: therefore, it is better to ſow down 
graſs - ſeeds with; the firſt crop, while the 
aſhes have their greateſt power, and will 
continue much longer from being exhauſted. 


lt is alſo objected, that the improvement 


of muirs has been tried, and found not to 
anſwer, as the expences have been very great. 
In anſwer to this, I know that the expences 
of bringing in muirs have been very great, 
which I have experienced in a very conſider- 
able degree ; bur I have found that I erred 
much in not letting them lie long enough 
in graſs when firſt ſown down. I have like- 
wiſe erred in taking two crops of hay, which 
never ought. to be taken above once, and 


only one cutting of that, or even not chat, / 


but wholly paſture. 
Qq 33 
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If muirs are FORTY ſaramer-fallowed; 
kmed, and dunged, the. paſture may be 


made to yield from 158. to 20s. per acre, 
as the white and yellow cloyer thrive vaſtiy 


well upon theſe grounds; But when they 
have not dung upon the farm to carry on 


theſe improvements, the expence comes to 


be conſiderable, and more than it will bear; 


and the expence of clearing. the ground of 
ſtones, is alſo very conſiderable at firſt; but 


at the ſame time I am fully convinced, that 


muirs, when frugally gone about, will pay 
their expence, and in time turn out to be 
very good land, byfollowing the rotations of 
crops as propoſed, If moſt of the muirs were 
pared and burned, and thrown into paſture, 
they would ſupply the whole of the paſture- 


| grounds: in Scotland, as propoſed to be broke 


up in former Eſſays; and by following the 
plan there laid enn there would be more 
than double the graſs there is at preſent, yea 
triple; — which makes it evident and clear, 


| that the produce of the corn would be much 
more than double, if this and the plans for- 


merly laid down were followed. | 
There are many places in Scotland where 


there is plenty of limeſtone, particularly in 


the North. Country, but are very ſcarce of 
peats or coals to burn them: when that is 


the caſe, Whenever a gentleman or farmer 
inclined 
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zelisel to bring i in a muir by paring and 
burning as formerly propoſal,” he might 
drive the limeſtone to che muir that was to 
be pared and burned, and burn the lime- 
tone with the turf: One acre of muir, if 
the ſwaird is cloſe,” would burn as much 
| limeſtone as would ſerve” more than three 
acres of ground. If the limeſtonie was nigh. 
at hand, they might enlarge the quantity 
of lime to the muirs, by giving 60 or 70 
bolls of ſhells to the acre; and by putting 
on the lime as hot as poſſible along with 
the aſhes, they might expect a middling 
good crop both of corn and graſs. What 
parts of the muir would not do for plowing, 
being ſo full of ſtones, the heath might be 
burned without paring it, and limed im- 
mediately after with hot lime, and ſown at 
the ſame time with white and yellow clover 
and rib-graſs ; ; and if it could be poſſible 
to give it the ſmalleſt ſcratch with a hoe or 
Take, it would be the better, — if not, let it 
| take its chance; If 60 or 70 bolls of lime 
were pur on, ic would deſtroy the hearh al- 
together, and would afford a good paſture; 
and if you could get any graſs- ſeeds, - the 
produce of a' natural meadow or park long 
reſted, you might ſow a few-buſhels along 
with the e &c. always taking care to 

have the muir” drained as dry.as pollible, 
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before putting on any dez or even burn- 
ing the heath. If either of theſe ſchemes 
could be got properly done, it would ſurpriſe 
one very much to ſee what quantity of good 
paſture-graſs would be there. The laſt oly 
theſe ſchemes, in a particular manner, would 
require the field to be very dry, and have a 
good declivity to carry off tht: RAT; ſuch 
as 1s upon png ground. W 
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TOY 1 9 the caſigſt Ats of 410 Manure 
| at the oy e . 


T practice of: manuring land with en 
quantities of dung, is, like other im- 
provements, not of a long ſtanding. 
It is not a long period ſince the Town of 
Edinburgh gave L. 400 Sterling yearly. to 
carry off the dung from rheir ſtreets : But 
now, they get a large ſum equal to that, or 
more, annually, for liberty to take it away. 
I The beſt farmers now, are of opinion, that 
dung 1 is the primum mobile of farming, and 
that they can never get too much of it.— 
And ſome of them rather carry the matter 
too far, by purchaſing dung in great towns 
at a very conſiderable expence, and carry- 
ing it to a great diltange; by which means 


the 5 
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the expences become' fo great; that even the 
benefit ariſing from it will not indemnify 
the farmer for his trouble. Therefore, it is 
the buſineſs of every farmer who lives at a 
diſtance from purchaſing manure, to fall 
upon the method of raiſing as much as will 
ſerve him prone eng 5 th (upon 1 a. ous: Nr | 
at an eaſy expence. | oro 
Among other advantages of KS one 
half of the farm in graſs, the raifing large 
quantities of dung at little: expence, is not 
the leaſt, —In order to effeQuate this, I would 
recommend the keeping of a number of 
cattle in the ſtraw-yard, feeding them with 
turnip in the winter.- time, and throwing 
plenty of litter under them; which anſwers 
two purpoſes, both that of keeping the cattle 
dry, and making a vaſt quantity of good 
dung; for, when the ſtraw. yard becomes once 
thick with ſtraw, the urine is prevented from 
running away, which is the eſſence of the 
dung. Likewiſe, in ſummer, when plenty 
of green clover is thrown into the ſtraw- yard 
for the cattle. to eat, and they well littered | 
with ſtraw, this alſo contributes to the 8205 
tiful raiſing off ding} HT TR 
Both hyres and ſtables ought. wb to be 


fully littered wich ſtraw. In order to make 
as miuch dung as poſſible, the hay growing 
e the — ou to be all conſumed 


there, 
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there, and the moſt part of the ſtraw left for 


. litter. If there are no turnips upon the farm, 
= 99 buying in winterings, or young cattle | 


out four years old, which are propoſed: to 
be grazed upon the farm next ſummer, and 
feeding them with part hay and part ſtraw, 
throwing in plenty of litter below them, 
the profit of them would pay very well for 
the hay, along with ond wan wary of the | 
Want Na K 10 
Buy Following this Sings e work ben no 
difficulty of raiſing as much dung as would 
ſer ve the tenth part of the farm every year, 
which would dung it in a very ſufficient 
manner. By ſoiling or feeding the horſes in 
the ſummer- time in the ſtable with clover, 
and littering them thick with ſtraw every 
night, they would make more dung in ſum- 
mer than in the winter- time; and if they 
had not ſufficient ſtraw, if it could be pur- 
chaſed at ani eaſy rate in the neighbourhood; 
| it ng N be the _ as dnn e at Thiele 
There are many As onthe: fall Gate 
175 and eat their ſtraw; and by this means, 
they do not make the tenth part of the 
7 they might do by following this plan. 
Where ground is not incloſed, and they 
are obliged to bring home their cattle every 
webe to 22855 or put them in a ſtanding 
19110 | fold 
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fold made for the nate, be Cone 
very good ſcheme to throw in great quanti- 
ties of ſtraw into theſe ſtanding folds, hien 
would not only make a great deal of dung * 
but the cattle would be à great deal better, 
by being kept dry either in a fold or a ſtraw·- 
yard. If they have any elover growing near 
at hand, it might be cut and throw into the 
folds for che cattle to feed upon, which would 
fatten them without any paſture; and when 
the clover was green, Sh y would not knee 
occaſion for any water. 
This is a very profitable ig, aifo oftng 
of a field of clover ; for it would not only 
fatten the cattle in a ſhort time, but. 15 
make immenſe quantities of dung at an eaſy 
rate; If there were any ferns upon the farm, 
or near it, they might be cut green, and alfo 
chrown into this fold, and all kinds of weeds 
before they begin to ſeed, and green ruſhes 
which grow in the marſhy grounds. By fol- 
lowing theſe ſchemes attentively, the farmer 
might make as much ny 6 as he would have 
upon for- . 
There are a number of farmers that kids . 
more cattle in the winter- time than they 
have meat for; and by this means, they have 
no ſtraw to litter their cattle in ſtables and 
byres, for the cattle are often ſtarved, not 
ketting above half meat, and a wet G 
night; 
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night; whereas, if they were to keep but 
half that number of cattle, and give cheſe 
plenty of ſtraw in a ſtraw+yard or fold and 
always keep them dry with.litter, they would 
make four times the quantity of dung upon 
the half, and the profit would be as much 
upon the one half well fed with hay or only 
ſtraw, as upon double that aud: Walkie 

at. Raryedsc 1. 
here is another We 3 þ Fa A 
ſmall number. well taken care of, that it takes 
a ſmaller ſum to purchaſe them at firſt; and 
when, kept in tolerable order in the winter- 
time, they mend ſooner upon the graſs in the 
ſpring, and can be ſold at the firſt market. 
It is a matter of great conſequence to the 
farmer, to have his ground in good order be- 
fore he attempts to lay on any manure. He 
ought to begin with ſummer-fallow, drain- 
ing the ground, levelling and ſtraighting the 
ridges; then to lay on either lime, ſhell- 
marle, ſea- ſhells, peat-aſhes, or large quan- 
tities of moſs. If near for carriage, you may 
lay on one hundred cart- loads of moſs, 
drawn by two good horſes, plowed in with 
an ordinary deep furrow about four or five 
inches; after which, lime it upon the ſurface, 
and harrow it in; ſow it with wheat, and 
plow .it with, as ſhallow. a furrow as poſſi- 
ble, about two or three inches. If it is fully 
; harrowed 
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harrowed: before ſown, it will need no har- 
rowing after it is plowed, ; Where lime can- 
not be had, uſe ſhell-marle, ſea - ſhells, or 
peat-aſhes, in che manner above directed; 
if the ſeaſon be favourable, a good crop may 
be expected. Next year, dung it extraordi- 
nary well to peaſe, beans, turnip, or pota- 
toes, — Third year, barley and 'graſs- ſeeds: 
keep by the rotation formerly mentioned; al - 
though the ground be very poor, it will bring 
it into good heart. If newly taken in from 
outfield or muirs, lay on ſixty or ſeventy 
bolls of lime-ſhells to each acre; if infield, 
a ſmaller quantity will ſerve, about thirty or 
forty bolls, and ſo in proportion with marle, 
ſea-ſhells, or 'peat-aſhes, It is a very good 
ſcheme for increaſing the quantity of dung, 
to carry it out in the winter- time to the end 
of the field upon which it is propoſed to be 
laid, and to cover the bottom of the dung- 
* with moſs, one foot deep, then a cover- 
ing of dung and a covering of moſs alter- 
nately, until the dung-hill is as high as the 
carts can go. The moſs ought to be laid in 
the ſummer-time where the dung is propoſed 
to be laid, and can eaſily be thrown up by a 
man with the ſpade, and ſo ſave the trouble 
of carting. If time would permit, the dung 
would be much bettered by being trenched 
two or three weeks before laid on the field, 


Rr which 
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which would alſo make the; m and dung 
incorporate better together. There is another, 
method of greatly increaſing the quantity of 
dung, 7. 6. by carrying moſs to the ſtraw- 
yard, or the fold where the cattle lie all 
night, and ufing it as befofe mentioned, 
which would tend much to keep the urine 
from running off. The dung made in the 
byres and ſtables, may be carried to the field 
in the winter, in time of 4 ſtorm, when no 
other work is going an, as before directed. 

Where moſs cannot be gat, digging rich 
clay in the fummer- time, and winnowing it, 
by bnilding it up in dykes, in order to get 
the ſummer's:drought, and when dry, carry- 
ing it home to the ſtraw- yard, and laying 
it a. foot or eighteen inches deep, will pre- 
vent the urine from running off; taking the 
mud in the bottom of the ditches in the 
ſpring, and letting it dry, and carrying it 
either to the ſtraw- yard or field, as mentioned 
before, will be of ſervice. The rubbiſh of 
old houſes, or old turf-dikes, the clearance of 
the roads about the houſe and ſtables, gather- 
ed up in large heaps to dry, and mixed with 
the dung in the ſtraw-yard or field, will alſo 
be of great ſervice. But where there is a 
great command of ſtraw, there will be the 
leſs occaſion for theſe mixtures. Where rich 
e can be had, it is preferable to any of 


chefe for a mixture; ſome moſſes art ⁰ poor 
as not to be worth the expence tif carriage. 

There are a great number of places in this 
country, where there are large good moſſes 
in the middle of muirs, by which theſe 


muirs mighit be improved very rapidly, where 


there is lime or ſhell-marle not far diſtant, 
beginning firft with ſummer-fallow, and 


plowing it as deep as poſſible at firſt, or 


trenching it with the ſpade. Thè ſtones taken 


out of the ground, would ſerve for incloſing 
with a ſtone face; and planting it upon the 
top with a thorn-hedge, as mentioned in 


Eſſay gth; or the ſinall ſtones will ſerve for 


covered drains, af the ground is wet, and 
needs to be drained. Ihen to mark out-the 
ridges about ei ghteen feet braad, and to be 
'Plowed up with a Wn oy e the 
mille ite 8 


As the generality of muirs are of A <lay- 


'till-bottom, which is apt to be very wet in 
the winter-time, and turns very hard in the 
ſummer in time of drought, I know no 
method more beneficial for correcting theſe 


faults, than plowing very deep, which would 
help to keep them dry; then to lay on a verx 


large quantity of 'moſs, and plow it five or 
fix inches deep; then lime it upon the ſur- 
face, at the rate of fifty or fixty-bolls of ſhells 
Per acre, and harrow it well in; chen plow 
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it three or four inches deep, and ſow. it wille 
dats in the ſpring.— The ſecond year, ſow it 
alſo with oats or barley, in order to raiſe a 
quantity of dung.— The third year, dung it 
extraordinary well. for peaſe, turnip, beans, 
or potatoes. — The fourth year, barley and 
graſs- ſeeds; and then obſerve the before- 
mentioned rotation, either to keep one-half 
or two-thirds in graſs, as _ farmer _ tt 
moſt for his intereſt, 4 
 Mofsand lime chined "bk i open 
the ſoil ſurpriſingly, ſo as to make it free and 
tender, and alſo dryer: ſo that in a great 
meaſure it would alter the nature of the ſoil; 
and the longer the ſcheme of rotation of 
crops was adhered to, is Sooke would be 
greatly improving. 

Where lime cannot be had, hay. on AG 
or eighty bolls of ſhell-marle, which will al- 
moſt anſwer the ſame purpoſe. Altho' lime 
is to be preferred for a ſtrong; ſoil, where it 
can be got, ſhelmarle would anſwer extra- 
ordinary well to be laid on next nn 0 
the A 

As there are r muirs, where ami 18 aſs, 
but there is either lime or ſhell-marle to be 
had, and very often marle is to be found in 
the bottom of the moſs; when this is the 
| caſe, the moſs and . can be taken out 
both together, and laid upon the fallow; or 
31 EIN the 
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the armiermay keepby the fore going: ſchetne, 
as lie ſees moſt convenient. If the muir be 
of a dry, light ſoil, altho' very poor, marle 
will anſwer better than the lime. I remem- 
ber of ſeeing once at Duplin, a conſiderable 
quantity of moſs and marle mixed together, 
in order to be a top-dreſſing for the lan be- 
fore the houſe : while it lay in the ſituation 
of a large heap, by ſome unknown accident, 
there were ſome ſeeds of wheat and oats 
dropt upon the top of it, which grew to an 
amazing ſize, both in ſtraw and corn, The 
preſent Earl of Hopeton, who happened to 
be at Duplin at that time, ſeeing ſuch an un- 
common and extraordinary growth, defired | 
the favour of Mr George Kier ſenior, the 

factor, to take ſpecial care of them Anti 

come to maturity, and to count the number | 
of pickles of grain from each root ; which 
he accordingly did, and the number was 
almoſt incredible. As far as I remember, 
Mr Kier ſaid, that the produce of the wheat 
was betwixt ſix and ſeven thouſand, the oats 
betwixt four and five thouſand : there were 
a confiderable number of ſtalks that ſprung 
from each root, the exact number I do not 
remember. He alſo ſaid, that in taking up 
the wheat, the roots extended very far every 
way; the roots of the oats een ry but 
not ſo far as thoſe of the wheat. . 


Vol : 1 
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I only mention this, to ſhe vy that moſs and 
marle mixed together have af extraordinary 
fertility, much more fo than when ſeparate; 
and when laid on in large quantities, will 
ſeldom or never fail of ſuccefs, if the ground 
25 properly prepared before- hand. 
Wherever muirs and moſſes are thus fitu- 
Wed, confiderable quantities might be im- 
proven, which would pay the whole expence 
in a few years, by . to the above 
directions. b i 

As ſaid before, the 1 45 many m 
thoſe who attempt to improve muirs have 
failed, is, , Their not plowing deep enough, 
and not draining properly at firſt, which 
keeps che ground wet, and prevents che 
manure from having its proper effect. adh, 
Not laying on a ſafficient quantity of ma- 
nure at firſt, as all new grounds require a 
greater quantity of lime, marle, or dung, at 
firſt, than afterwards. — 3h, Taking too 
many crops, before "thrown into graſs.— 
4thly, Not perſevering in a proper rotation 
of crops, and following it again wirh lime 
and dung, by which it might be improved 
ſo as to be equal to any infiele. 

There is not the leaſt doubt, that af muirs 
were properly improven at the beginning, 
and perfiſted in, they would become equal 
to any of the infields. This is proved by the 
5 very 
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very names of many fine farms called Muir: 
towns, which were originally muir; fuch as 
the Muir- town near Perth, which conſiſts of 
about five or fix hundred acres, and is ſup- 
| poſed to be as good as any farm in Scotland. 
It is not be expected that muirs are to pro- 
duce ſuch crops at firſt, as the beſt infield 
farms, that have been long in tillage, and 
often manured: yet, if this ſcheme is adopt- 
ed, the crops will be conſiderable at firſt, 
and every year improving; ſo that, in courſe 
of time, they will become ** to _ in- 
field. , de WM 51115 
Peat-aſhes, as was ſaid beben are an ex- 
cellent manure for top; dreſſing, either to 
corn or graſs ; which ought to be laid on 
partly in autumn, and partly in the ſpring; 
and care ſhould be taken that they be kept 
dry, before laid upon the ground: When a 
moſs is drained, and then pared and burned 
for the improvement of itſelf, three fourths 
of the aſhes might be carried to the adjacent 
fields, as it would make the crop too luxu- 
riant, if rich; and in place of the aſhes taken 
away, 20 or 30 bolls of lime- ſhells might be 
laid on each acre, before ſown with rape: ſeed, 
wheat, barley or oats, and graſs- ſeeds ſown 
with the crop, as particularly mentioned in 
Eflay iſt, page 12th,—-This would be anſwer- 
ing two good purpoſes; hs The lime would 
: make 


— 


„ 1864718 ben 
make the moſs fitter for producing good 


crops either of corn or graſs, by being more 
firm and ſolid: where lime could not be had, 


marle or ſea-ſhells would have the ſame effect. 
2aly, Such a large quantity of aſhes would 
be a mean of improving the adjacent muirs 


or fields, whether in corn or graſs, by being 


laid on either wholly by themſelves as a top- 
dreſſing, or in ſmall quantities, as an addi- 
tional manure to the lime, marle, ſea-ſhells, 


or dung, laid on before, particularly when 


graſs-ſeeds are ſown with the crop.— The 
aſhes, when rich, would very well pay the 
expence of ten miles carriage, or more, One 
or two carts, containing each twenty buſhels, 
would be fufficient for an acre, The aſhes: 


ſhould be ſifted before put into the cart, and 
| ſown by hand upon the field, that n "oy 


be arty _ 
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fl | o Jhew what great es 040 be # 
- Britam, if. the” whole Country Was in fuch 
. State of Improvement. as, for only. to Ker ve 
41 0 with all grains, but l ikewiſe woith all 
the Butcher-meat that 7 be needed for 
- the Navy, at. the ſame time that. We might 
expori n Ko: pu extent # of, everat Mens 
eng 1 n . 246. ado. mob 
| ood beanosy, oe els oi 

2 HE 3 Which would accrue to 
Britain; if the whole country was in 
ſath a ſtate of improvement, would be better 
felt than can be expreſſd. 
It is clearly demonſtrated,” that if this was 
che caſe, the produce of Britain would be 
much more than double. What the produce 
of Britain is, is hard to determine, but it 
muſt be an immenſe ſum; and if the produce 
was doubled in grain, that of graſs would 
be doubled, or quadrupled; and the conſe- 
quence would be, that double or quadruple 
the number of cattle could be raiſed and 
fattened; for, by this ſcheme of having the 
half in graſs and the half in corn, the graſs 
increaſes proportionally with the corn, and the 
corn with the graſs. It is not the ſame when a 
* 88s country- 
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country» fide, i is laid wholly. into graſs, and 
kept in paſture: this does not aſſiſt the corn. 
Nor when a country - - fide 18” kept wholly 
in corn, does this aſſiſt the paſture. | 
But when there is a ſucceſlive, rotation of | 
corn and graſs, the more graſs there is, it 
produces the more dung ; and: the greateſt 
quantity of dung, produces the greateſt 
quantity of corn in good order. The richer 
the corn- lands are, they will of courſe have 
the greater quantity of graſs when ſown 
down, which, as formerly ſaid, would be 
improving every year. Indeed the more L 
think of this ſcheme, I think. it is the beſtz 
calculated of any E have as yet ſeen, for the 
good of the nation in ene and, the 
farmers in particular. 

If the produce of Britain was doubled, 
they could at leaſt export one fourth of the 
whole, which: would be about the half of the 
preſent produce, and have as much butcher- 
meat as would ſerve: the whole Navy, and 
could rather export, than need to 0 
from any place elſeQ. 

If the one half of the 4 80 part of Scot- 
land was in ſowtt graſs, there would be more 
than ten times the quantity, and conſe- 
quently. cattle of all kinds would be greatly 
increaſed. Mr Arthur. Young, in his Six 
nee Tour N That the whole PO 
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Sof En gland, excluſive of Wales, for corns 
and graſs, is L. 5 3,2 37, 691: So that if it be 
eſtimated what England, along with Walks 
and Scotland, produces, it will appear that 
che produce may 007 eſtim en at About 1 
hundred millions“ 

Now, if that was doubled, W might be 
fifty millions exported annually. This is not 
an ideal thing, but what can be put inte 
practice; and that in a ſhort ſpace of time, 
if the gentlemen and farmers were to unite 
their intereſts together, each performing their 
own part, drawing equally like a well- going 
Plough,—not one drawing back and the other 
forward, which is too often the ge Mule 
would be ſhunned on both Hides. | 
8 $ e 


MY Mr Young calculi the produce of England, ex- 
cluſive of Wales, as follows: — 


3,066, 195 acres in wheat, W 1 os 1 4 4 
2,898, 948 — — barley, ES 
2,288,709 — — o., Ws 
11,282,227 — — peaſe, f 85 3 $8 
1 668,988 — — beans, ede 
1,560,912 — — turnip, 1 3 77 
724,37 — — clover. 590 v.24 L482 25 


Total, 12,490,716 Acres... | 


Value of the whole of the above, _ a "x, 48,237,697 
1 of 805 and n Kc. - - 1 5,000,000 


Ms 83,237,691 b 
Total experts of buſbandry, for rent, kee. Pr” LM 9 


Profit, - 20, 5 22,972 
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pon the foregoing Note from Mr Young, 
the following-obſervations'actur :;=-1f, That 
thers is a greater number of acres ſowi with 
vheat in England, than with any other grain: 
24, That there is above one half the num- 
ber of acres ſown in turnip, than there is in 
wheat, which'is a ſurpriſing quantity: zd, 
That there is a greater quantity of acres fown 
with turnip, than either with peaſe or beans; 
but the number of acres ſown with peaſe, 
beans, and turnip, put together, which are 
commonly called green erops, far exoeed the 
acres, ſown with any other grain ſeparately. 
This in part ſhows their huſbandry to be 
good: but they have not the fourth part in 
clover, that they have in wheat; whereas, in 
good huſbandry, they onght to have an equal 
number of acres in each :—4th, That the 
average value of the whole crops in tillage, 
is about L. 4 per acre':—5th, That the pro 
portion of the value of the arable land to the 
hay and paſture, is nearly as eight is to fix, 
which ſhows that there muſt be conſiderably 
more ground in hay and paſture than in 
tillage; it may be ſuppoſed three acres for 
one :—6th, That the rent and expenditure 
is about three- fourths of the whole produce, 
which is an amazing ſum, and alſo far ex- 
3 Feeds the whole produce of: the arable land : 
=7th, Thar the, profit is near one-fourth 
of 
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af che whole: produce, which is more chan 
what I calculate in Eſſay 43th, being only 
one fifth: 8th, That the whole; produce is 
L. 83,239,691; and by the common calcula- 
tion of inhabitants, viz! eight millions, will 
be L. Io each per annum. Whatever errors 
there may be in the above particulars, as it 
cannot he ſuppoſed that any man can exactly 
aſcertain how many acres; there may be in 
each article, yet the ſum- total of the pro- 
duce may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be be- 
low the truth, as L. 10 is a moderate calcu- 
lation for each inhabitant. There are ſome 
who allow L. 20 each: taking it in that view, 
the produce of England would be 160 mil- 
lions. Upon the whole, the groſs produce 
of Great Britain may be eſtimated greatly 
above 100 millions: and from what has been 
ſaid in the preceding Eſſays, it is evident 
the whole produce of Britain might be more 
than doubled in leſs than the ſpace of 20 
years, and ſtill i improving, if the gentlemen 
were to exert themſelves.—l know ga gentle- 
man who. reſides upon his own eſtate, and 
makes it his ſtudy and buſineſs to improve 
it, who told me very lately, that when he 
came to take poſſeſſion of the eſtate, it was 
very low-rented, and in bad order. He ſhew- 
ed me one part of it, which was ſet about 
N bent Fears ago for L. 36 ber annum: this 
part 
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part he has ſo improven, that he can ſet it 
juſt now for L. 240 per annum, beſides hav- 
ing about three hundred acres in plantations 
of different kinds of wood, in a flouriſhing 
condition. I aſked him, if I might preſume 
to pur one query, how much he had laid 
out upon all theſe improvements? His anſwer 
was, that he was reimburſed long ago: 
ſome fields of the beſt ſoil, paid him the 
whole expences the firſt year; others, where 
the ſoil was of an inferior quality, took five 
or ſix years to reimburſe hjm.—This ſur- 
priſes me, when [ confider that he behoved 
to be out a conſiderable ſam at the begin- 
ning, as the ground was in a very bad con- 
dition, by being very full of ſtones, and a 
great part of it muir. His method is to be- 
gin with a ſummer-fallow, and plow the 
firſt furrow extraordinary deep: the ſtones 
that are in the ground, ſerve for draining, 
which he does in a very compleat manner, 
although at a great expence, and ſome of 
them even as high as L. 20 per acre: he levels 
and ſtraights his ridges before he puts on 
any manure; ſo that the whole field is quite 
dry, and in a proper condition to receive the 
manure: and he limes each acre at the rate of 
ſixty or ſeventy bolls of ſhells, peaſe meaſure. 
Ground newly taken in, is better by being 
once e thoroughly limed, than twice ſuperfi- 

ad cially ; 
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cially; and as it is dunged upon the fallow, 
or immediately after, it brings the ground 
at once into extraordinary good heart, and 
cannot fail to produce good crops. This 
ſhows. plainly, that the deareſt method of 
going to work at the beginning, turns out to 
be the cheapeſt at rhe end, when properly 
executed at firſt ;- and it alſo ſhows, that all 
ground newly taken in, ought to be trench- 
ed either with the plough or ſpade, alſo 
levelled, and properly drained, before any 
manure be laid on, otherwiſe the manure will 
not have half the effeR, and is in a manner 
thrown away, This may account for the 
failure of many perſons who attempt to bring 
in new ground, and do it improperly at the 
beginning; a practice by which many have 
loſt conſidera ble ſums, and the farm not 
much bettered, and never will, until ſuch 
time as they do it properly, according to the 
before - mentioned plan. Their failure is a 
great diſcouragement to others from follow- 
ing their example, and keeps many from 
making thoſe improvements they would 

otherwiſe do.— But, let any perſon try a little, 

and do it properly, he will find it turn out 

to his account; for it is better to improve 
one acre to purpoſe, than attempt ten im- 
ptoperly. This gentleman's ſucceſs. ſhows, 


chat * raiſed his rents more than fax times 
by what 
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what they were at his entry; beſides his 
plantations: of wood, which in forty years 
time, will be worth ſeveral thouſand pounds. 
If gentlemen were to reſide upon their eſtates, 
and follow the example here ſet before them, 
they might make their rents ſix times what 
they are ar preſent. There are few. fields in 
Scotland more difficult to: improve, than 
ſome of thoſe which this gentlemau brought 
in. So great was the difficulty, that at ſee- 
ing theſe fields, a certain Lord told him, 
that if he made corn to grow upon them, 
miracles were not ceaſed; yet ſo ſteady was 
his perſeverance, that he overcame all theſe 
difficulties, well knowing what it would turn 
out to, . is now. _ yi boy all this. ex- 
Pantera att ele vc ai n gg it, 

This b does; more thin rirove;, that 
if gentlemen were to refide. upon their eſtates, 
or to ſet their lands upon the plan propoſed, 
they might double them in the courſe of 
— years, and ſome eſtates more. 

The late Earl of Balcarras was an excel 
um farmer, and improved his eſtate very 
much, which is to be ſeen in his account in 
the Scotch Farmer, page 438. The farm he 
had in his on hand, confiſted of fix hun- 
_ and fifty acres:; the rent L. 300 per an- 

. His method ef cropping a part of this 
farm, was; — firſt year, ſummer my 
| lime 
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med, and ſown with wheat ;—ſecond year, 
turnip z third year, harley and graſs-ſceds, 
ſown with twenty pound of red elover to 
each acre; fourth year, wheat; — fifth year, 
turnip; — fixth year, barley and graſs-ſeeds. 
Another method he uſed for ſome of 
bis fields, was j—firſt year, ſummer:fallow, 
barley ſown. upon the winter- furrow in the 
ſpring; — ſecond. year, oats; — third year, 
peaſe and beans, ſown every ſecond furrow; 
fourth year, whear,, and again fallow for 
barley as. before, —His Lordſhip ſays, * By 
the conſtant practice of this ſyſtem now for 
* twelve years paſt, I have ſeldom done leſs, 
after all expences defrayed, than doubled 
6 the old rent, and ſeveral years much more. 
This is a further confirmation, that, in 
twelve years, the Earl of Balcarras did more 
than double his rents. Let any gentleman 
or farmer lay down a proper plan, ſuch as 
is mentioned before, and perſevere. in it, he 
will find that it will more than double the 
rent in fourteen years, and pay all expences, 
where the ſoil is good. | 
In five years, he has 0 one half of bs infeld 
all in ſown graſs; in ten years, the whole in- 
field is once gone over; in twenty years, he 
has the ſame number of acres of outfield 
once done over, that he had of infield, the 
half of which in ſown graſs : So chat juſt 
Tt now. 
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now 1 has as much in ſown graſs as he had 
of infield altogether when he began to im- 
prove, and every year will be adding con- 
ſiderably to the farm in point of produce. 

Suppoſing this plan of huſbandry, of hav- 
ing one half in corn, and half in graſs, was 
univerſally adopted over the country, in ten 
years time they would improve all the farms 
that were in tillage and old paſture; ſo that 
the average produce would-be double of what 
it is, and fave more than one half of the 
average ſeed that is ſown at preſent. If this 
plan was perſevered in, in twenty years time 
they would have double the number of acres 
improven, and conſequently at leaſt double 
the produce, which is above four times what 
ir is at preſent: the value of that in graſs, 

would be more than half of that in tillage. 
It is very obvious to any perfon, that if 
chis ſcheme of improvement was continued, 
in the courſe of forty years, the produce 
would be eight times what it was at the be- 
ginning, and ſo on progreſſively, ſo long as 
there were any paſture-ground or muirs to 
be improven ; and what was already im- 
proven, would: be Aut 81 iert in 
value. 

- Having ſuch immenſe quantity of graſs, 
there could be raiſed fuch quantities of 
butcher-meat, as would ſerve the Navy, and 

, have 
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have a conſiderable quantity to export, and 
have likewiſe immenſe Sabeltdr⸗ 98? ans 
and cheeſe to export. 
If it was. poſſible to bring the which na- 
tion into the plan of rotation of crops, it is 
evident that in forty years time, the average 
produce might be above eight times what it 
is at preſent. To prove this, let any gen- 
tleman or farmer enter upon improving ar 
eſtate or farm upon the propoſed plan, when 
there was not a ſixth or tenth part er ber 
and that part very improperly done: a 
farmer that underſtands what it is to im- 
prove, would think it a very eaſy matter to 
bring the farm, in the courſe of forty years, 
to produce above eight times more than 
when he entered, and pay all expences. It is 
a very eaſy matter to improve when one has 
a command of money, and time to do it, 
providing the plan is good at firſt ; which is 
to begin with the beſt ſoil at firſt, and do 
that to purpoſe, and fo go gradually on un- 
til the whole farm is improven ; the good 
helps to improve the bad, at a ſmall expence: 
by laying down a rule to improye a tenth 
part every year, he would ſoon go over Wi 
whole, although very extenſive. 
Now, if one eſtate can be ſo improven as 
to make all or part of the waſte grounds in it 
to produce, in forty years time, eight times 
S103 -: its 
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its preſent value; anbtdef eſtate in the ſame 
condition, can be made to produce the ſame, 
and ſo on from one to another until the 
whole nation was improven. Although it 
cannot be ſuppoſed it is poſfible to get the 
whole nation to keep by one plan; yet if the 
generality of a county, or a great number, 
were to begin, and be ſucceſsful, a great many 
would ſoon imitate them; and there is no 
ſaying, if once properly begun, how rapidly 
the improvement might go on: having one 
half or two thirds in graſs, would give full 
time to improve the waſte grounds to pur- 
N 1 5 
From what has been ſaid in theſe Eſſays, 
it is very clear, that the produce of Scotland 
might, in a few years, be greatly more than 
doubled, and a half or two thirds of all the 
average ſeed ſaved. It need not be objected 
that it would take a long time: the greateſt 
difficulty is, to make the generality ſenſible, 
that it would turn out for their intereſt to 
follow this propoſed plan of bringing in all 
the waſte- grounds, which they might do 
gradually, every one doing no more than he 
has ability, nor taking more in hand than 
he can perform with eaſe; by which means, 
every farmer, from the lowell to the Agen, 
can do ſomething, 


As 
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As! it is an object of ſo much national con- 
cern to have the ſame rotation of crops over 
all the nation, it would be greatly for the 
intereſt of the gentlemen in each county, to 
have a meeting on purpoſe to deliberate and 
fix upon what was the moſt proper plan for 
the advantage of each part of the county ;— — 
and if they found that the ſcheme here pro- 
poſed was proper, they might each of them 
agree to put it into practice, as far as it was 
in their power, and to recommend it to their 
tenants to do ſo; and to join all their intereſt 
to apply to Parliament for a premium of fifty 
pounds Sterling, to be given to the farmer 


who produces ten acres of the beſt crop of 
wheat, &c, 


i 
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Ti 0 ſhew, | that if the whole Country was thus 

improven, it would make Manufacturer 
' flouriſh; and the Manufaurers would 
greatly alſiſt the Farmers, which, in ſome 
ES; mig bt ſupply the 09 of - America. 


FF the ae of Britain was Jobled, the 
population would of conſequenee be con- 
ſiderably increaſed at the ſame time. This 
would greatly encourage —— as 
there 
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there would be a conſiderable demand for 
articles in every branch of manufacture 
amongſt ourſelves. | 
Suppoſing the population of 5 country 
to be only a third more than what it is at 
preſent, which in a courſe of years might be 
more than doubled, this would make a very 
great addition both to the number of ma- 
nufacturers, and the conſumers. And if the 
country once arrived at the ſtate of improve- 
ment pointed out in the former Eſſays, it 
could raiſe as much wool, flax, and hemp, 
as the nation had occaſion for. A large de- 
mand for all kinds of manufactures, and the 
produce of the earth amongſt ourſelves, is 
more to be depended upon, being more cer- 
tain than a demand from abroad, which is 
fluctuating. 
I be greateſt object of a national concern 
ought therefore to be, to improve the mother- 
country to the higheſt ſtate of perfection, 
and adopt ſuch ſchemes as have the greateſt 
tendency to promote the good of one another; 
and rather encourage ſtrangers to come and 
ſettle among us, than, by our bad policy, 
reduce one another to poverty, and encourage 
emigration. If agriculture and manufactures 
were greatly increaſed, of courſe the trade of 
Grcat Britain would have its riſe in propor- 
tion; and as the country in general would be 
| morg 
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more + populous, fo would it be richer at the 5 


fame time. 
It is the opinion bf Mr. Anke Wann 
4% That a million's worth of manufactures, 
being the produce of our on country, and 
raiſed by our on bands at home, will, 
when exported, bring the nation more real 
gain, than the ſale of three millions“ worth 
of goods in manufactures, provided the 
materials manufactured are pra mo 
abroad,” _ bam 

If the country was thus improven, the 
quantity of ſheep would be greatly increaſed, 
perhaps three or four times more than at 
preſent ; and the quality of the wool would 
be alſo very much improven, which would 
prevent the importation of Spaniſh wool, and 
conſequently | might employ a number of 
more hands in the woollen manufactories. 
Such improvements might likewiſe be the 
means of raiſing more flax than the whole 
manufactories could conſume, and even 
have ſome to export ; which would greatly 
increaſe the number of linen matufaRories, 
and they could afford to ſell the linens equal, 
if not below foreigners, as we would have 
the materials all within ourſelves hey 
could alſo raiſe a ſufficient quantity of hemp 
to ſerve the Navy, and whole other ſhip- 
ping; 3 which would ſave immenſe ſums 


do 
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to the nation, and give employment to a 
_ conſiderable number of more hands. It is 
likewiſe to be ſuppoſed, that all other ma- 
nufactures of every kind would increaſe, 
and that there would be a greater number 
employed in the farming line than there is 
at preſent; more eſpecially if a conſiderable 
number of ſmall villages were erected, with 
gardens to be laboured moſtly with the bade, 
as is propoſet. 

Upon the whole, by following the 11 
formerly mentioned, it may be ſafely ſaid, 
that the number of inhabitants would be 
above double of what they are at preſent. 
Thus, within ourſelves, we would have a con- 
ſiderable demand for manufactures of all 
kinds; and likewiſe a greater demand for the 
produce of the ground, which would in- 
creaſe trade conſiderably by ſhipping, and 

give great encouragement to fiſhers to go to 
| ſea, when they could get a conſiderable quan- 
tity of their produce conſumed at home, It 
may be ſaid, that a conſiderable number. of 
new colonies might be planted among our- 
ſelves, as it is evident that Great Britain may 
be made ſo as to produce ten times the quan- 
tity of every- thing it does at preſent, IIIf the 
country was thus improven, there is another 
advantage that would naturally follow: that 
wm the roads through the whole country, 
| would 
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would be eaſily made good at a ſmäll ex- 
pence; for, by having ſo much in grafs, they 
would be obliged to carry yearly off the 
land, many ſtones which would be very 
uſeful in making and mending the roads. 
Good roads over all the country, tend greatly 
to haſten its improvement, by having an 
eaſy acceſs of tranſporting the produce of 
the ground, manure of all kinds, and fuel, 
ſuch as coal and other articles, from place to 
place. This is like other things much ne- 
glected, and on which great improvements 
might be made at a ſmall . when Pro- 
perly conducted. 1 2 

I took the charge and direction of the 
roads leading from the town of Perth, to 
and through the farm I poſſeſſed upon the 
Earl of Kinnoul's eſtate. I ſhall here men- 
tion the method I took to make the road 
which they were forming, as it may be of 
ſome ſervice to the public:—Firft, I plowed, 
harrowed, and rolled the roads, raiſing them 
pretty high in the middle, in order to form 
them; which I did in the ſpring, before any 


ſtones were put on. As I was at that time 


improving the muirs, I had a conſiderable 
quantity of ſtones to take off them; and ſo 
I'took the largeſt of thoſe that came o the 
muirs, and placed them on the outſide, hay- 
ing marked out the diſtance where the ſtones 


Un were 
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| were to be placed twelve or fourteen fees 
broad, and ſunk the largeſt ones about half- 
way into the ground, which ſerved to keep 
the ſmall ſtones from being puſhed out of 
their place; then all the ſtones were laid 
with a man's hand looſe, with their edges 
uppermoſt as when laying a cauſeway, which 
was ſoon done, as they were not regularly 
laid, 'Fhis I take to be an excellent method of 
forming a road at firſt ; for, theſe large ſtones, 
when ſunk moſtly into the ground, keep all 
the other ſtones firm from moving out of 
their place; and they likewiſe ſerve as a drain 
when overpowered with water, If a con- 
ſiderable quantity of gravel, or a ſmall quan- 
tity of ſmall ſtones broke, were laid on the 
top of the large ſtones, they would make an 
excellent road, and anſwer better than lay- 
ing on the ſmall ſtones withour large ones 
below them, It is a great error to make 
public roads either too high, or too flat ; 
for, they ought to have a gentle riſe to- 
wards the middle on each ſide : when they 
are too flat, the water ſtands, and grinds the 
ſtones to ſand, although the materials be 
ever ſo good; and when too high, it is dif- 
ficult for carriages to paſs one another, 

The firſt year I had the charge of theſe 
roads, I formed a road the whole length of 
the farm, which is above half- a-mile, and 

finiſhed 
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Kniſhed i it in the manner above mentioned; 
and all the public carriages put together, 
amounted to no more than ſixty drawn by 
two horſes for one day; the remainder I did 
myſelf, all in one ſummer. I had only L. 20 
out of Lord Kinnoul's private purſe for this 
purpoſe, This road has got no repair, al- 
though 1 it is above twenty years ſince it was 
done. ; 
The ſtones that were collected upon this 
farm, were carried to ſeveral other public 
roads of the ſame extent: the expences of 
carriages, and collecting the ſtones for theſe 
roads, coſt me above L. 200 Sterling, for 

which I was never reimburſed, | 
If every gentleman was to begin and im- 
prove his muirs and waſte ground, only by 
trenching with the ſpade, having firſt laid 
down a regular plan for a ſquare village, each 
houſe having at leaſt two acres and a half, 
all to be fened out, he may make the ſuare 
as large or as ſmall as he pleaſes. —Suppoſe 
he begins with a hundred acres: this divided 
into four ſquares, which forms two ſtreets 
croſſing one another at right angles, each 
containing twenty-five acres: this divided 
into four incloſures 6; each; then to begin 
with one quarter or ewenty-five acres, which 
is trenched with the ſpade, the ſtones will 
make an outer fence; if numerous, they will 
Uu 2 ſerve 


ſerve for the 1 After it is trench. 
ed, lime it at the rate of fixty bolls of ſhells 
to each acre ; then ſow it with oats, which 
ſhould be fold upon the ground: next year, 
barley or flax, ſown with graſs-ſceds ; this 
crop ſold upon the field when growing: third. 
year, hay, which is likewiſe ſold ; if the ſoil 
is good, it will admit of a ſecond crop of 
hay. 

By following this ſcheme, the ſoil will be 
well mixed, and the lime will have an im- 
mediate effect. Theſe three or four crops 
will pay the whole expence, altho' it ſhould 
coſt 10 or 121. per acre at firſt. After it is 
thus improven, it may be feued out in two or 
four diviſions as purchaſers ſhall offer. Then 
to go on and 1 improve the other three quarters, 
and diſpoſe of them in the ſame way; which 
if ſucceeded in, other three hundred acres 
may be added, which will make a ſquare of 
four hundred acres, and ſo to go on as pur- 
chaſers offer, to be feued out at ten ſhillings 
per acre, the feuers to be bound to build their 
houſes all of one fize, 

This will make the proprietor always ſure 
of a fixed rent; and if the feu be at ten ſhil- 
lings per acre, the proprietor will be at no 
loſs in diſpoſing of .as many acres as he can 
improve. Though this at firſt fight may have 
the appearance of being expenſive, yet, in 

the 
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che event, it would anſwer the end propoſed, 
and pay the whole expence. | 

A gentleman, by-going on in this manner, 
may eaſily know his ultimate expence before 
he proceeds, by eſtimating the expences of 
trenching, of building the dikes, of lime, and 
ſeed ſown: if the ſoil be good, it may in four 
years do more than double the expences. 
But though it ſhould do no more than defray 
the expences, the proprietor is a great gainer; 
whereas if a gentleman was to do it with 
the plough, he has horſes, ploughs, harrows, 
and all the utenſils of huſbandry to purchaſe; 
the building of houſes, including all other 
expences, beſides the accidents that may hap- 
pen by the careleſſneſs of ſervants or other- 
wiſe, and the ground not ſo properly nor ſo 
rapidly improven. Hence it will plainly ap- 
pear, whether the ſpade or plough has the 
preference. 

If gentlemen cannot think of being at the 
trouble of improving their eſtates in this 
manner, they ought to feu them out in par- 
cels, in their unimproven ſtate, to ſober and 
induſtrious perſons, upon the conditions, that 
every feuer was to receive L. 5 ßer acre, for 
trenching, and incloſing with ſtones; and after 
it was improven, the proprietors to get ten 
ſhillings per acre as a ſtanding feu —By this, 

| the 
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the proprietors would at leaſt have 10 per cent. 
for their money; and, in ſome ſituations, 
the feu would be L. 1 per acre. If the pro- 
prietor choſe to advance L. 10 for improve- 
ments, he would at leaſt feu his land for 
L. 1. per acre, and, in ſome ſituations, L. 2. 
It is not for the proprietor's intereſt to feu 
his land too high, as he can feu 20 acres for 
one acre, when at a moderate rate. By theſe 
means, a gentleman who had a muir of 
1000 acres, could have between 500 or 1oco l. 
of yearly rent that he could depend upon, 
without having any trouble of collecting.— 
If villages were erected upon different parts 
of the improven land of the eſtate, the- feus 
would be double his preſent rent, It is of 
great importance to build villages upon a 
proper and regular plan, and in fituations 
that are dry, well-aired, and watered, and 
that plan perſevered in,— Witneſs the New- 
Town of Edinburgh, how rapidly it is built, 
by purſuing the plan laid down, and by hav- 
ing the above advantages, ſo that multitudes 
of ſtrangers pour in to it from every quarter. 
This ſhows how much it is the advantage of 
proprietors of land to improve their eſtates, 
by which they might have 10 per cent, for 
their money; whereas, by purchaſing new 
ones, they have often not above 24 per cent, 
Feus are the moſt certain rents of any, as 

there 
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there are no expences for repairs, nor tenants 
failing; beſides, every heir pays one year's ad- 
ditional rent at his entry. If theſe villages or 
feuings were once begun, there is no ſaying 


how rapidly they would go on, or how far 
they would extend. 


The benefits accruing to the nation from 
erecting a great number of villages, would be 
three-fold :—1/}, The produce would be much 
increaſed, as the barren ground would be 
fully improven; and as theſe improvements 
were made by the ſpade, becauſe the ground 
at the feuer's entry was wholly in graſs, he 
need not break up any more annually than 
what he can fully improve, keeping by the 
rotation of crops mentioned in Eſſay 21ſt. — 
2dly, There would be a great increaſe of all 
kinds of manufactures, and conſequently 
of day-labourers, who promote population, 
which tends much to the encouragement of 
agriculture and manufactures—3dly, In pro- 
portion as agriculture, manufactures, and 
population increaſed, ſo would rhe public 
revenue.— And if the ſcheme of improving 
agriculture was put into practice, popula- 
tion would be doubled in a ſhort time: this 
would be raiſing new colonies amongſt our- 
felves, which would occaſion a conſiderable 
demand for manufactures, and the produce 
of the ground, and would in a manner 
Supply the loſs of America, 


ES 
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To ſhew that it would be for the Intereft of 


Government, to give a ſmall Encouragement 

to every Pariſh yearly ; and that the Mi- 

litary might be uſeful in time of Peace, in 

improving Waſte Grounds, or ſearching for 

Mines ; and the Sailors in the Navy, mew 
be employed in the Fiſheries. 


A the improvement of agriculture is an 

object of ſo much national concern, 
and of ſo great importance to every indivi- 
dual, it being the firſt of all ſciences, and the 
baſis and ſupport of the kingdom, it ought 
to be an object of the firſt concern with Go- 
vernment, to lay down a plan that would 
put it upon ſome reſpectable footing as a 
national improvement; and, if poſſible, to 
get the whole country to be more unanimous 
in following one plan; ; that is, to have a 
| proportionable part in grafs, and a propor- 
tionable part in corn. 

If chey had once fixed upon what propor- 
tion was moſt proper to be in graſs, and 
what in corn, in that caſe, Parliament might 
allot L. 50 to be given in premiums to every 
pariſh yearly, for the beſt crop of wheat of 

ten 
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ten acres, after ſummer-fallow ; and next 
year. L. 50, for the beſt crop of beans and 
peaſe, turnip or potatoes, in drills, well 
dunged ; third year, barley and graſs- ſeeds; 
fourth year, clover and rye-graſs ; and the 
fifth year, oats, after being four years in 
paſture. No farmer to be entitled to more 
than one of theſe premiums, till they had 
once gone over the whole crops. The great- 

eſt produce to be determined by a jury of 
| farmers ; and whoever gained theſe pre- 
miums in the different pariſhes, their names 
to be publiſhed in the Nes - papers annu- 
ally, mentioning the quantity n acre pro- 
duced. 

This might have two very good effects — 
1//, it would ſhew in what places of the 
country improvements were brought to the 
greateſt perfection: 2dly, It would ſhew 
every pariſh how much of each ſpecies of 
grain ten acres of ground were capable of 
producing, when under proper management; 
which might raiſe an emulation amongſt 
them, and ſo ſtrive who ſhould improve 
their ground beſt. None ſhould be allowed 
to compete for theſe premiums, but thoſe 
who had their ground half in graſs and half 
in tillage, by a rotation of crops in graſs and 
corn, which would make a conſiderable part 
of the pariſh adopt this plan ; and if they 
| X x found 
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found it turn out to account, (as there 
is reaſon to believe it would, from what has 
been formerly ſaid), the general run of the 
whole country might adopt it. 

The military, in time of peace, might be 
very uſefully employed in improving the 
waſte grounds and muirs throughout Britain, 
firſt by incloſing, then by paring and burn- 
ing. There might be 100 men of each re- 
giment conſtantly employed in that way, 
wherever the regiment was lying; and while 
they were employed in that ſervice of paring 
or labouring with the ſpade, they ought not 
to receive any pay from Government, as they 
would be paid by the acre for paring : they 
would earn from 1s, 6d. to 28. a-day, juſt as 
it was eaſy or difficult to do, By theſe means, 
there could be more men kept in the ſervice, 
and yet the expence to the nation would be 
the ſame that it is at preſent : for, if it be 
a fact what I ſay in Eſſay 22d, that the ex- 
pence. of paring and burning will be paid by 
the produce of the firſt crop, it would be 
greatly for the intereſt of the nation that the 
whole muirs in Britain were thus pared and 
burned, and this could not be done too ra- 
pidly. Art any rate, Government ought to 
improve the waſte grounds in their own 
hands, by taking one crop, and throwing 
them into graſs, and then letting. them out 


for 
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for paſture, which might contribute tonſider, 
ably towards payment of the national debt; 
and a ſmall part of it might be allotted for 
an hoſpital for decayed foldiers and failors, 
as mentioned in Eſſay 20th. If the failors 
in the North of Scotland, who are employed 
in the fiſheries; were to have no more allowed 
them than two acres and a half, upon the 
plan mentioned in Eſſay a0th, and theſe two 
_ acres and a half to be confined to thoſe who 
had been in the Navy, whether diſabled or 
not, 1t would .be a great encouragement to 
ſeamen, and likewiſe a nurſery in time of 
war, There are plenty of muir- - grounds 

which could be bought for a trifle, and 1 im- 
proven in this way. 

If there were a great hte of little 
houſes built, with gardens annexed to them, 
all along the coaſts, they would ſoon attract 
fajlors, and, being ſettled in families, would 
ſtill be upon the increaſing hand; and if they 
had no more premium than the houſe and 
garden free, it would be a great inducement 
to ſailors to ſettle in theſe parts, for with 
what they could gain by their fithing, wy 
might live very comfortably. 

If Government did not think it proper to 
encourage this plan, or any other for the 
improvement of the country, and fiſheries, | 
as this: is an object of very great national 
X K concern), 


concern), it might be attended with very 
good conſequences, if all the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen in Scotland were to correſpond 
together, or aſſociate themſelves into a cham- 
ber of agriculture, into which ſome of the 
principal farmers might be admitted as mem- 
bers, in'order to deliberate on the moſt ef- 
fectual methods or plans for a cheap and 
effectual ſcheme for a rotation of crops of 
corn and graſs for the improvement of the 
country ; and whatever ſchemes they adopt- 
ed, for the rotation of corn and graſs, to give 
out premiums of L. 50 a- year for every 
pariſh in the low- country; or wherever. the 
ground in the Highlands could be made 
arable, ſomething like the plan propoſed in 
the beginning of this Eſſay might be adopt- 
ed; and wherever the pariſhes were thought 
too ſmall, there might be two or three of 
them united in one, or the country divided 
into certain diſtricts ; and if their contribu- 
tions or funds were ſmall, they might make 
the diſtricts larger, always remembering to 
keep the unimproved part of the country 
from the improved parts, otherwiſe the com- 
petition would not be equal; and though 
every county erected itſelf into a diſtinct 
chamber of agriculture, that will not hinder 
them to correſpond with other ſhires con- 
cerning the plans they adopted, and the 

premiums 
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premiums they gave. Whatever premiums 
they gave, ſhould be ſomewhat conſiderable, 
to make it worth the farmers while to com- 
pete for; and they ought to be varied ac- 
cording to the ſituation of the country, as 
ſaid before, In the Highlands, it ought to 
be given for culture with the ſpade, ſome 
for delving, and others for trenching, as that 
country is more adapted to the ſpade culture 
than the plough; and that is the moſt effec- 
tual method for improving any new ground, 
and the produce to be publiſhed annually in 
the News- papers. If this was properly put 
into execution, it might turn out very much 
for the intereſt of all concerned, 

The Honourable Board of Truſtees for 
manufactures and fiſheries, could not lay out 
the money allowed them by Government 
to better purpoſe, than beſtowing a part of 
it as premiums for the 1 improvement of Ager 
culture. 

The Iriſh Parliament are ſo ſenſible of the 
great national advantage of improvements 
in agriculture, that they are giving encou- 
ragement to it this year. Herein they are 
acting very wiſely, and ought to be very 
much commended for ſo doing. 

It is greatly the intereſt of the Britiſh Par- 
lament, to give encouragement to the im- 
a of the country, and ſee if poſſible 

19 | to 
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to bring in the - generality of the nation to 

one proportion of graſs and corns, which 
they cannot well do any other way than by 
giving premiums as formerly mentioned. If 
the country was improven upon the plan 
| Propoſed, it might in time produce ten times 
the average quantity it does juſt now. The 
produce of Britain at preſent, is ſuppoſed to 
be one hundred millions Sterling; and in 
proportion as the country was, improving, 
they would be enabled to pay a greater pro- 
portion of the public taxes; and as the in- 
habitants would be doubled, and manufac- 
tures of all kinds increaſed, the public re- 
venue would increaſe in proportion, which, 
if properly planned out, might be one mean 
of helping to pay the national debt, 

If the Government inclined, a deal of 1m- 
provements might be made by the military, 
now that the war is over. Suppoſe that two 
or three thouſand men were employed in 
bringing in waſte ground entirely with the 
ſpade: Government to be at the expence of 
lime; the ſoldiers to be entitled to two out 
of every five bolls or quarters the ground 
they improved produced, for their labour; 
and in the mean time to be allowed no more 
than their preſent pay, till the produce was 
aſcertained, which would-make them careful 
to de it n. the firſt thing to be 
Ht done, 


done, is to incloſe and drain theſe lands, as 
is particularly mentioned in Eſſay ꝗth; and 
then to pare and burn the whole. If the 
foil is good at top, plow down the aſhes 
with a ſhallow furrow, and lime it at the 
rate of forty bolls or twenty quarters of 
ſhells to the acre, and harrow it in with the 
crop. If the ſoil is bad at rop, then the 
ground ſhould be trenched, and the aſhes 
and lime to be laid on the ſurface, and har- 
rowed in with the crop, and fown- either 
with wheat, barley, or oats, remembering 
to ſow down graſs - feeds along with the 
firſt crop, whatever it was, Perhaps it might 

be neceſſary to fow a part of theſe three 
different crops, according to the quality of 
the ſoil, The aſhes and lime would have 
fach a powerful and immediate effect, that 
it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, the pro- 
duce would be five quarters of wheat per 
acre, and fo on in proportion with the other 
grains. The produce of this firſt crop might 
be ſold by public roup, either when grow- 
ing, or afterwards, which would do more 
than pay the whole expences of paring, 
burning, and draining, which would not 
much exceed five pounds the acre. Govern- 
ment might get perſons to contract for that 
fum, as it -would be very improper to re- 
commend to Government to enter into the 
farming 
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farming line, only to improve the ground, 
ſo as to produce good paſture-graſs, which 
might be ſet from ten to twenty ſhillings 
an acre, according as it was worth. This 
would help to pay a conſiderable part of the 
national debt; and the grounds would be 
ſtill improving, as the lime and aſhes, would 
be ſo nigh the ſurface, that their effect would 
be felt for a number of years. 'There might 
be ſome thouſands of acres improved an- 
nually, if Government was to ſet the military 
to work. After this ground had lain a con- 
ſiderable time in graſs, it might be let off in 
farms to be plowed up, and the half kept 
always in graſs, according to the former 
plan of rotation of crops. By taking only 
one crop, Government could be little or no 
loſers; and if it anſwered as was ſaid, (as 
there is not the ſmalleſt doubt but it would, 
if properly executed at firſt), the revenue 
would be conſiderably augmented, when all 
their waſte grounds were improven, 
Another great national advantage would 
accrue from this, that if Government was 
ſucceſsful, the Noblemen and Gentlemen 
would very ſoon follow their example. 
It was a cuſtom among the Romans, never 
to let rheir armies lie idle, which made them 
hardy and robuſt, and kept them from mu- 
tiny and miſchief; but always to be n 
| | © 
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ed about ſome public work or other. When 
they were in Britain, they made a great many 
roads and canals of great extent. It is thought 
the Romans were the original makers of the 
canal (commonly called the Lead) that brings 
a part of the water of Almond into Perth, 
which is about five miles in length, and is 
of the greateſt utility to that part of the 

country: there are a great number of mills 
erected upon it.— There might be many 
ſmall canals dug by the military, which 
would ſerve two different purpoſes, both for 
navigation, and for erecting a conſiderable 
number of mills for different uſes. 

It was likewiſe a cuſtom among the Romans, 
that every one was to have but a few acres, 
which they could get improven to a very high 
pitch, and, having ſo ſmall a ſhare, might do 
a conſiderable part of it with the ſpade. If 
the military were employed in labouring the 
large fields with the ſpade, they might be of 
great national benefit: it would not only 
make them hardy and robuſt, but likewiſe 
teach them, after they got their diſcharges, to 
employ a ſmall piece of ground to good ac- 
count; and if they were employed in trench- 
ing the whole face of hills that lie to the 
ſouth or north, where the ſoil is good, this 
would amply pay for the expence in a few 
crops, when followed with lime and dung, and 

Ty _ thrown 
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thrown into graſs. While thus employed in 


trenching, and taking the ſtones out, and in- 
eloſing the grounds, they might accidentally 


fall upon mines, which is often done, and 
found out more by accident than any-way 
elſe, If Government did not chooſe to 
improve the waſte grounds that belong to 
the Crown, they ought to put them up to 
public ſale, under this expreſs condirion, that 
whoever were purchaſers, ſhould be bound to 
improve them by ſummer-fallowing, liming, 
and throwing them into graſs, which would 
bring in a conſiderable ſum, and help ro leflen 
the national debt. N ; 
There is no branch of manufactures that 
employs ſo many hands as agriculture, If three- 
fourths of the nation were properly improven, 
it would employ more hands than the whole 
rrades and manufactures put together, There 
are few or no branches in manufactures, but 
may be eafily overſtocked, which is often the 
caſe, and the hands left ſtarving for want of 
employment; but agriculture 1s a very large 
field, and would employ four hands for one 


it does at preſent, and not be overſtoeked. 


The greater number of hands that are pro- 
perly employed in agriculture, mult of courſe 
raiſe the greater crops ; and, in ſome parti- 
cular ſituations, the ſpade- culture might be 
carried on to a very great extent, as formerly 

* mentioned. 


mentioned. If Government thought it was 
a proper plan for encouraging population, 
to feu out the Crown lands in ſmall quanti- 
ties, to be erected into ſmall villages, it would 
turn out to a larger ſum than 88 way my 
could diſpoſe of them, 

It is much for the benefit of Britain, that 
we have no. gold nor filver mines; as they 
might be a mean of checking induſtry, It 
is ſaid, that the Spaniards are much hurt by 
having their greateſt dependence upon the 
gold and filver coming from South America, 
{o that they encourage themſel ves in idleneſs, 
and ſo are prevented from giving that applica» 
tion to trade and manufactures, and the im- 
provement of their country, that they ought, 
It is a common ſaying, that neceſſity is the 
mother of invention. There is a great deal 
of barren ground in Britain, from which, if 
rightly improven, gold and filver might be 
extracted, and alſo afford conftant employ- 
ment to a great number of hands, Provi- 
dence has ordered it ſo, that much of man's 
happineſs conſiſts in his being employed in 
buſineſs of one kind or other; and the moſt 
unhappy are thoſe who are idle, for when 
the mind is not engaged in uſeful things, 
it muſt be employed in things that tend 
either to their own or their neighbours 
hurt, As man is a reſtleſs creature, he muſt 

Yy2 | be 
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be employed either in good or bad actions: 
therefore, that ſcheme: that can give uſeful 
employment to the greateſt number of hands, 
certainly merits the greateſt encouragement. 
There 1s no ſcheme that I know of, which 
can give ſuch uſeful employment to ſo many 
hands, bring ſo much wealth into the na- 
tion, and 1s of ſo permanent a continuance, 
as agriculture. 

Agriculture 1 is the great ſupport of the na- 
tion, in which every individual is intereſted, 
for the moſt material articles of his daily 
ſubſiſtence in food and drink: in this re- 
ſpect, all manufactures depend upon it: from 
its produce, it is the chief ſtay of the landed 
intereſt, and contributes largely to navigation 
and commerce in various ways; and, taking 
all theſe together, to a vaſt amount towards 
the maintenance of Government. All theſe 
benefits, important as they are, become ex- 
ceedingly more ſo, from the conſideration 
that they are ſtable and permanent, the work 
of prudence and perſeverance, and which can 
never decline but through indolence and 
folly. 

If it is doubted that Britain can be ſo im- 
proven as to produce ten times what it does 
at preſent, which is above 100 millions of 
pounds, the calculation can be nearly aſcer- 
tained from the number of inhabitants. If 
0 1. 
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it be allowed that there are 10 milfions of 
inhabitants, allowing ten pounds to each, is 
100 millions: again, allowing each fifteen 
pounds, is 1 50 millions. There are ſome 
vvho allow twenty pounds to each inhabitant, 
including the expence of horſes, and articles 
of produce exported: taking it in this view, 
the produce is 200 millions annually. 
From what has been ſaid in the former 
Eſſays, it is very evident, that whatever the 
produce of Britain may be juſt now, it 
might be made ten times more, by bringing 
in a great part of the waſte grounds, and im- 
proving what is already in tillage and paſture, 
by a proper rotation of crops ; — all which 
might be effected in the ſpace of fifty or ſixty 
years, if the whole nation was to unite, and 
ſet ſeriouſly about it; and when I ſay fo, I 
am far from overſtretching the point. What 
proves this, is, that if a farmer has a farm, 
the tenth part of which is unimproven, and 
if he has a command of money, he could 
make it produce more than ten times what 
it does at preſent, in leſs than fifty or ſixty 
years; and if one farm could be ſo improven, 
all others in the ſame condition could be 

improven in the ſame manner. | 
And what proves it beyond diſpute, is, 
that for every acre of infield in Scotland, 
there are forty acres of paſture, outfield, 
muirs, 
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muirs, and moſſes, that are capable of being 


ſo improven as to bear as good crops of 
corn and graſs, as any infield in the country. 
The infield and paſture are alſo capable of 
being ſo improven, as to produce, upon an 
average, three times as much as aer do at 

preſent. | 

There 1s a great quantity of unimproven 
ground in England and Wales, which, if all 
improven, would produce ten times more 
than what it now does. 

If what has been ſaid be true, we may 
draw theſe concluſions : 1, That the pro- 
duce of Great Britain exceeds, or at leaſt 
might be made to exceed, the whole trade 
and manufactures thereof.—24ly, That Go- 
vernment ought to take this important mat- 
ter, being of ſo great a national concern, 
into their moſt ſerious conſideration, by giv- 


ing it all the encouragement poſlible ; and 


that the Members of Parliament ſhould be 
the leading perſons in giving an example to 
others, by improving their own eſtates, and 


giving good encouragement to their tenants, 


which would have a great influence upon the 
reſt of the nation. Surely that Nobleman or 
Gentleman who did moſt for the improve- 
ment of his own eſtate, the increaſe of popu- 
lation, and the good of the country, was the 
molt proper perſon to be choſen as n 
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of Parliament; for, he who cannot manage 
his own' m, is not a fit perſon to be en- 
truſted with thoſe of a nation. The Romans 
often took their chief commanders, both of 
the State and Army, from the plough, who 
always proved to be the beſt rulers, —3dly, 
That the Noblemen and Gentlemen ſhould 
each of them take an active hand in this 
matter, and vie with one another who ſhould 
be firſt in improvements; and lay down a rule 
of appropriating a certain ſum annually for 
the improvement of their eſtates, and in aſ- 
fiſting ſuch of their tenants as had not ſuf- 
ficient cath for ſuch improvements. If a 
proper plan of rotation of crops was once 
fixed upon, and perſevered in, not taking 
more in hand than could be done with eaſe, 
and remembering to take in a certain pro- 
portion of the waſte grounds annually, both 
proprietor and tenant each doing a lirtle, and 
to purpoſe every year, this would ſoon do 
more than amount to the number of acres 
of improven land, If Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen were to reſide upon their eſtates, and 
ſee theſe things put into practice, it would 
tend to health of body and peace of mind, 
and in the end would turn out much to their 
profit. The improver, whether proprietor or 
farmer, would have his expences for the part 
improven paid him in leſs than ten years; 

and 
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and the farm would be ſo improven as to 
produce double what it did when he began. 

It is a great hurt to farmers when they 
is Not. keep regular books, by placing the 
expenditure, and different articles of produce, 
by themſelves. For inſtance, if they began 
to ſummer- fallow a field thoroughly, to 


mark down the plowing, draining, and 


carting; the ſtones, lime, ſeed- corn of every 
kind, graſs - ſeeds, reaping, threſhing, car- 
riage to mill or market, ſervants wages per 
year, ſervants per day, horſes, cattle, milk- 
cows, each by themſelves; which may be 
eaſily done, by making a column for each 
article, with the name at the top; and every 
night putting down every occurrence of the 
day, with the date at the ſide, in a column 
by itſelf: each year's produce to be mark- 
ed in the ſame manner, upon the oppo- 
ſite ſide, in different columns; firſt, wheat; 


ſecond, barley; third, oats; fourth, peaſe; 


fifth, beans; ſixth, turnip; ſeventh, potatoes; 
eighth, hay; ninth, produce of dairy; and 
tenth, profit upon fed cattle: By ballancing 
this. book every year, the profit or loſs would 
be ſeen at once, and it would alſo ſhew where 
the greateſt expence lay; 10 that if there is 
a fault, the farmer may uſe means to rectify 


it; and alſo ſhew. what crops are moſt ad- 
vantageous and lay his ſchemes accordingly. 
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837 comparing one year's produce and ex- 
penditure with another, many uſeful leſſons 
— be learned, and it will at laſt ſhew how 
— years it will take to reimburſe bim 
in all his expences. The farmer will find 
upon trial, that there is nothing like doing 
a thing propetly at firſt, though at a great 
expence; for, it will pay him ſooner FRET if 
done ſuperficially, ß. 7. 
One Prime Miniſter, by ung den pro- 
per plans for the improvement of agriculture, 
and ſeeing them executed, may be inſtru- 
mental not only in greatly increaſing the 
produce of the kingdom, but likewiſe adding 
conſiderably to the public revenue; as it is 
undemiable, that if the greateſt part of the 
waſte grounds were improven, the produce | 
of Britain would be ten times what it is juſt 
now, which would maintain more than fix 
times the number of inhabitants it does at 
preſent, and would be a mean of increaſing 
population greatly. Every million of addi- 
tional inhabitants, we may reaſonably ſup- 
poſe, for duties on food and raiment, would 
add a million of money te the revenue at 
leaſt ; beſides the duties reſulting from their 
different occupations, which is confiderably 
more than rhe former. Of all the ſchemes 
| propoſed for paying the national debt, pro- 
per encouragement to agriculture ſeems to 
be the beſt, | : 
22 . 
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If Government was to enact it as a mic - 
Fo that all the Noblemen and Gentlemen 
who have penſions ſettled on them during 
life, ſhould appropriate the greateſt part 
thereof to the improvement of their eſtates, 
and in bringing in à proportionable part of 
their waſte ground every year; this might 
double their eſtates during their on lifetime, 
and be of great ſervice to their heirs for ge- 
nerations to come, and at the ſame time the 
revenue would be conſiderably augmented. 

Another Prime Miniſter deſpiſing or ne- 
glecting to give proper encouragement to 
agriculture, and having recourſe to imagin- 
ary ſchemes for the relief of the nation, the 
event turns out, that it is more in debt than 
ever. The following quotation from Mr 
Evelyn's Treatiſe on Foreſt Trees, p. 176. 
will ſhew the truth. of this in part - | 

* The celebrated Stateſman (M, de Sully), 

© emphatically. ſtiles agriculture: one of the 
© breafts from whence the State muſt draw 
© its nouriſhment. Inſtructing by precepts, 
and ſtimulating. by rewards, he prevailed: 
© upon his countrymen to cultivate the, art-; 
© but their induſtry was of ſhort duration,»- 
The public troubles ſoon put an end to 
arts, agriculture, and commerce. Colbert 
* received a different notion of policy : — 
Eſteeming g manufactures and e 2 
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the ſine vs of che State, he gave all poſſible 
encouragement to the artiſan and the mer- 
chant, but forgot that the manufacturer 
Imuſt eat his bread at a moderate price — 
The farmer being diſcouraged, the neceſ- 
faries of life became dear, — the public 
* granaries were ill ſtored, — manufactures 
languiſhed,— commerce drooped, — a nu- 
merous army ſoon conſumed the ſcanty 
harveſt, - and, in a ſhort time, induſtry 
fell a ſacrifice to ue ee . Conch of 
the e . 
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To hw that if Britain 2046 1 80 inproven 
and all the Waſte Grounds -brought in, the 
Produce would: be equal, if not en to 
AGE! . nee, 4 0 
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is quite ignorant of what the earth may 
be made to ene = vein oulrare arid 
c manure, 40 & 

Leet a field or farm be in ever ſuch extra- 
mary condition, yet there is a poſſibility 
of making it confiderably better; and it is a 
Judicious obſervation made by many, that 
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the returns of money laid out n 
a farm that is in good order, are moſt certain 
and ſudden; and it is impaſſible ta ſay; what 
length ſueh improvements may be brought 
to. The very beſt farmers are often ignorant 
of the proper means to better an improved 
farm; and ſometimes hurt wi 14 s 
it in An impr Oper. WAF ii o A2 

I Britain was improven as itcopght to be; 
and the greateſt part of the waſte grounds 
brought in, there is no ſaying how much 
the produce would be — It would indeed be 
immenſe, and might be ſtill growing better. 
It is a certain fact, that the produce might 
be made, by means af culture and manure, 
ten times what it is at preſent, if the greateſt 
part of the waſte grounds were brought in: 
—And it would likewiſe aſtoniſh the whole 
nation, how rapidly the improvements would 
go on, if the generality of the country could 
be brought to one way of thinking in this 
general point, to have the one half in graſs, 
and the other half in corn, by rotation,” as 
formerly mentioned. The expence would 
not be near ſo great, as improving a farm, 
and keeping it wholly in corn; and the 
returns would be conſiderably more, by 
- having the half in graſs broke up by rota- 
tion. By theſe means, the improvements 
wauld be ſure and certain. £0 
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lt is no great . — to alſert poſitively, "if 
| this/metfhod: was followee which might be 
afily dodowithduntirding any perſon great 
or ſmall, that the produce of Britain would 
be above double what it 8 6 mee both 
in corn and eattlwmme. 
Now, if this was the cats; which I think 
bath been evidently made to appear can be 
eaſily done, and that in the courſe of a few 
years, how immenſe would the returns be! 
It is impoſſible to ſay what they would ex- 
actly amount to, for I could not tell, nor I 
believe could any other perſon; only let any 
perſon figure to himſelf how great they would 
be, as it can be made to appear, that in a 
little more than fifty or fixty years; the pro- 
duce of Britain might be ten times what it 
is at preſent, if the greateſt p art of the waſte 
ground was all brought in. Surely the pre- 
ſent produce of Britain, is nearly u ta 
all the trade and manufactures therein. 

Now, if that was only doubled, what a 
large field would this be for the increaſe of 
manufactures: and trade of all kinds! how 
much more ſo, if the produce was ten times! 
How often do we ſee, that the largeſt manu- 
factures which can be contrived in Britain, 
are ſoon ſtopped for want of ſale! add how 
often they are rivalled by one another, ſo 
that inſtead of becoming a gaming trade, 


they 
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they become a loſing one. And how im- 
politic is it in Government to pay ſo muchi 
attention to trade and manufactures, and 
wholly to overlook the improvement of the 
country in agriculture, which is the ſource 
and ſpring of trade and manufactures! It is 
indeed quite right in Government, as before 
obſerved, to give encouragement᷑ to trade and 
manufactures; only it ought to be their firſt 
object to give encouragement to agriculture, 
in preference to them both, or at leaſt the 
derer ere ought to be equal. 

Now, ſeeing we have ſuch a ſource of in- 
termul rickies among ourſelves, it would be 
a happy thing if the people would turn their 
thoughts to the improvement of the ground, 
to ſettle at home contentedly, and ſtudy to 
be uſeful to one another. 

It is an unhappy turn, that ſo many of 
our countrymen take, of roving abroad, and 
neglecting the improvements of their own 
country, in queſt of imaginary riches, when 
a comfortable livelihood might be got at 
home. 

If we conſider how many of our country- 
men die abroad, that we never hear of, it 
is imagined that there is not one of four 
hundred who go to the Eaſt Indies, who re- 
turn again with a forrune ; and many of 
thoſe who have made chem, have a ſickly 

and 
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and broken conſtitution, A that what they 
have got, they canngt enjoy; and as to a 
great many of chem, their morals are e 
vitiated. mY a abi 

With rel] pect to the Weſt Indies, it may. be 
faid, that of the numbers who go there, ſtill 
fewer, return with fortunes than even from 
the Eaſt. 

And if we add to all this, the a | 
and deſpicable ſituation they die in abroad, 
I ſay it is better to die a cottager in Britain, 
with the privileges we have, than to die a 
Nabob in the Eaſt Indies. But, till ſuch time 
as there be a more liberal way of thinking 
among the generality of mankind, obſerv- 
ing the golden rule, to love our neighbour 
as ourſelves, or to do to others as we wauld 
with they would do to us; till theſe ſenti- 
ments become more univerſal, we need not 
look for great progreſs in improvements. 
I éſay, therefore, in order that improve- 
ments might become more univerſal;—Firſt, 
it would require that Government ſbould 
take an active hand in giving encouragement 
to the improving of the country in general, 
and waſte grounds in particular, by laying 
down ſuch plans as they might ſee meet to 
adopt ;—Secondly, it would require that the 
Noblemen and Gentlemen ſhould live upon 
their eſtates, and far below their income; * 
. that 
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that they might be enabled to give proper 
encouragement to their tenants to go on 
with improvements; and to lay it down as 
a fixed rule, never to ſet their grounds too 
high, but in ſuch a way as that a farmer 
either poor or rich could live by; ſo that it 
might encourage perſons of forrune ro enter 
into the farming, as well as into the manu- 
facturing or trading line, which they would 
readily do if they were certain of gain. 
And if they thought proper, they might 
adopt the ſcheme laid down in Eſſay 1 3th, 
of having their rent paid them the half in 
money, and the other half in grain; which 
is an equitable way, and if once put in prac- 
tice, would ſhow that the farmer runs little 
riſk of loſing, and the proprietor would be 
a gainer, as his eſtate would be daily im- 
proving. | 
If the gentlemen did not cook to be at 

the trouble of diſpoſing of their victual them- 
ſelves, the tenants might be taken bound to 
take it at the current fiars of the country, 
and pay the proprietors the money. 
Every gentleman ought always to ſtudy to 
have a proportionable part of his eſtate in 
ſmall farms, villages, cottaries, and feus, in 
order to encourage manufactures to ſettle in 
the country, which would greatly "increaſe 
5 Motion! the farmers ought: to lay down 
a 


— 
1 o 
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1 fixed plan of labouring, which would tend 
greatly to improve the grounds, füch as was 
formerly mentioned, and keep ſtrictiy by 
it; living alſo within their income, fo that 
they may have ſomewhar to ſpare for im- 
provements every year, and giving all the 
encouragement in their power to make the 
villagers, nee aun manufacturers, flouriſh 
„ eee et: en 

There is ee like what 18 one 

fade Live, and let live; not grudging at 
one another's proſperity, but on the con- 
trary rejoicing that every one ſhould live in 
a moderate way The proprietor, the farmer, 
the merchant, and the tradeſman, each to 
have their reaſonable price, in order to live 
by it; not acting like Jews, every one ſtriv- 
ing to take the advantage of another, and 
to bring one another to beggary. 

If theſe liberal ſentiments were more in 
faſhion and practice, that every one ſhould 
live genteelly by his. own profeſſion. or buſi- 
neſs, then one man could afford to give 
another a good price, which would be a 
great encouragement for our countrymen to 
ſettle at home, and evidently prevent emi- 
gration. But as population increaſed, a ſtrict 
attention to the morals of the people would 
r 0 ions Hf 
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This ſcheme propoſed for increaſing the 
produce of Great Britain, is not a theory 
that cannot eaſily be reduced into practice; 
for, many inſtances can be produced, that 
thoſe who have tried it, have found it turn 
out greatly to their profit. It is not above 
twenty-five years ſince the generality of the 
farmers in the Carſe of Gowrie, have adopt- 
ed the ſcheme of having a regular rotation 
of crops; — firſt year, fallow, limed, and 
ſometimes dunged ;—ſecond year, wheat; 
third year, peaſe and heans ; — fourth year, 
barley, and clover, twenty or twenty-four 
pound of red clover to the Scotch acre ;— 
fifth year, clover cut green for their cattle, 
and ſome of it made into hay; (it is very 
remarkable, that the ſecond cutting is as 
ſtrong, if not ſtronger than the firſt; which 
ſhows that the ſcheme is good); —ſixth year, 
oats, then fallow, &c.— Which is exactly the 
ſcheme I recommended for the generality of 
Scotland, and having the one half in graſs, 
and the other half in corn; only this exception, 
that they have no paſture, which they ſay 
does not anſwer their land, being ſo ſtrong, 
or in other words not ſo profitable. I have 
known ſome of them who have thrown an 
incloſure near their houſes into paſture for 
their milk-cows, that has turned out extra- 
ordinary well, and was amongſt the 2 
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Jever ſaw; Some of the beſt of theſe farmers 
acknowledge, that they are making more 
money in one year ſince this alteration of 
rotation of crops has taken place, than they 
did in five before; ſo that in certain ſeaſons - 
they will have about 1000 bolls, or 500 quar- 
ters of wheat on ſoine farms. Thoſe whe 
keep ſteady by this rotation, their crops are 
very great: Some farmers will have above 
ten bolls per acre upon an average, of all the 
different kinds of grain ſown; which is above 
five quarters of wheat and peafe, and in ſors 
years more; which is very great, and few 
places in Britain can exceed it. Some of 
them are not fatisfied with this, but are 
taking wheat after their fallow, and after 
their peaſe; which, in the event, muſt hurt 
their ground much. I told fome of them, 
that they put me in mind of the man in the 
fable, who had a gooſe which laid him a 
golden egg every day: not fatisfied with 
this, he killed the gooſe, thinking to get the 
precious metal all at once, but was greatly 
difappointed The farmers of Srrathmore 
have very great crops fince they have throwti 
ſuch large quantities into graſs, and every 
other part of the country, where they follow 
the ſame plan, or ſomething fimilar to it. 
I was the firft in the neighbourhood of 
e who propoſed to have the one half of 
382 the 
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the farm in graſs, and the other half in tillage, 
by a regular rotation of crops ; and bound 


myſelf in. che tack, to follow that courſe of 


huſbandry when the Earl of Kinnaul was 
not requiring it. This was before the preſent 
plan was adopted in the Carſe of Gowrie ; 
which plan I never read of, nor heard prac- 
tiſed, before I did it myſelf. So great was the 
ignorance and ſtupidity of my neighbours, 
that they avowed openly that they would 
not he reſtricted to this plan, though Kin- 
noul would give them the farm gratis; which 
report they ſpread over the country with a 


deſign to ruin me, and which was effected 


by a number of them being combined to- 
gether, I had not once gone over this ſcheme, 
before the farm was taken from me; ſo that 
the great ſums I laid out upon improvements 
were all laſt, as the time was not come in 
which thagpenefit could be reap'd. The great 
e farmers in the Carſe of Gowrie 
in adopting this plan, ſhows it to be good, 

notwithſtanding theſe gentlemens reports; 
and by their own acknowledgements, they are 
making as much in one year, as they made 
formerly in five; and ſeveral of them who 
had long leafes, and their lands cheap, are 


making large fortunes, and are capable of 
| 33 their own mn, 3 very 
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farmers are ſeen; making rich, it is common 
ly by means of having ſummer-fallow and 
graſs, though ſome of them may differ in 
their rotation of crops. Theſe two inſtances 
of the late great improvements that have 
been made both in the Carſe of Gowrie and 
Strathmore, clearly ſhow what great im- 
provements may be made over the whole 
country in a few years, if once this plan 
was generally adopted; ſo that the produce 
being every year. on the increaſe, would in a 
very ſhort time exceed the whole preſent 
trade of Great Britain. * 

I have heard a very remarkable ſtory of 
the farmer who firſt introduced ſummer- 
fallow either into Eaſt or Mid-Lothian: That 
when he was offering to buy an eſtate, a 
certain Nobleman aſked him if he made all 
that money by ſummer-fallowing ? He an- 
ſwered, that he did; and that if he had 
known from the beginning, the profits which 
aroſe from graſs as well as ſummer- fallow, 
he might juſt now have been able to pur- 
chaſe ils nds 8 eſtate. 
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CONCLUSION. 


IN the preceding Eſſays, I have endeavoured 
to make it clear to the meaneſt capacity, 

in many different ways, how eaſy a matter 
it would be to ſave three-fourths. of all the 
average ſeed ſown at preſent in Scotland, 
and to increaſe the produce in corn and graſs, 
both for hay and paſture, conſiderably. 'The 
ſchemes propoſed, are ſo ſimple, ſo effectual, 
and fo permanent, that every farmer, from 
the higheſt to the loweſt, may put them in 
practice, according to *h ability. Were they 
once begun to be univerſally practiſed, the 
end propoſed would in a few, years be an- 
ſwered.— lt is of great importance to a farmer, 
before he begins to improve a new farm, to 
deliberate on what is the moſt proper plan 
for anſwering the end in view; and when 
once that is fixed, cloſely to 2. pda to it; 
for there is nothing that hurts farmers more 
than to begin to improve, without knowing 
what they are about; and it often makes 
them undo what they have done, by adopt- 
ing new ſchemes, When a perſon knows 
what he is about, and ſees the effect before 
it comes to paſs, it makes him ſteady, and 
enables him to go through his work with 
ſpirit; 
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- facie; ; and although he meets with many 
difficulties, (with which every farmer oughs 
to lay his account), he is not diſcouraged, — 
knowing, that, in a ſhort ne, he will OVER 
come them by perſeverance. | 

In order to aſſiſt the reader to com ieee 


what has been proven at large in theſe Eſſays, 5 


I ſhall take a ſhort and comprehenſive vier 
of the moſt eſſential topics, each by itſelf, 
Firft, A ſcheme propoſed for ſaving more 
than three-fourths of all the average feed 
ſown in Scotland: — iſt, By draining ; 2d, 
ſummer-fallowing; 3d, manuring or dunging 
extraordinary: theſe three being done pro- 
perly, will of themſelves ſave more than ons 
fourth of the average ſeed ; for, it is certain, 
that the drier, cleaner, and richer any field 
is, it will require the leſs ſeed ;—4th, Haves 
ing the one half in graſs, and the other half 
in tillage, agreeable to the rotation of crops 
propoſed, by which there is only four tenths 
in corn; which, of itſelf, ſaves ſix tenths of 
ſeed ; and if two thirds. in graſs, ſaves nine 
thirteenths of ſeed: th, If the method of 
ſowing outfields was wholly aboliſhed as pro- 
poſed, the whole of the ſeed ſown there 
would be ſaved, which in ſome places is very 
conſiderable.— This clearly proves, that, upon 
the whole, there would be a ſaving of more 
than two thirds of the average ſeed ſown. 
PE _ Secondly, 
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Secondly, A ſcheme propoſed for greatly iris 
creaſing the preſent produce: iſt, By inclofs 
ing; 2d, draining ; 3d; fummer-fallowing ; 
Ith, manuring, either with lime, marle, ſea- 
ſhells, ſea-ſand, peat-aſhes, or moſs by itſelf, 
or mixed either with lime, marle, ſea-ſhells, 
or dung, in the ſtraw-yard or field, always 
remembering, that whatever kind of manure 
it is, whether calcareous ſubſtances or dung, 
to do it extraordinarily well. By ſtrictly 
adhering to theſe methods, the produce will 
be above three times what it is at preſent.— 
Thoſe who have followed this ſcheme, have 
found the produce of their land to be, in the 
courſe of ten years, three times what it was 
at the beginning, The ſame plan being per- 
ſevered in, will, in the courſe of 20 years, 
be double the number of acres improven, of 
what it was at the end of ten years, and con- 
ſequently ſix times what it was at the begin- 
ing ; beſides what would reſult if the im- 
provements of muirs and moſſes, and the 
digging with the ſpade where it could be 
done with advantage as in the Highlands, 
were become univerſal; as well as the break- 
ing up of all the old paſture- grounds be- 
longing to the Noblemen, Gentlemen, and 
Farmers over the whole country, and fol- 
lowing a regular rotation of crops, (having 
Either one half or two thirds in graſs), which 

We would 
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would make the produce of - graſs, conſider- 
ably more chan what it was before. So that, 
upon the whole, if theſe things were attended 
to, the produce of grain would be ten times 
what it is at preſent, in the ſpace of 40 years. 
Tbiraly, A ſcheme propoſed for increaſing 
the paſture:—1ſ, By incloſing; 2d, draining; 

after which, not allowing any beaſt to paſs 
ture for one year, and only half-ſtocking it 
for ſome years after, which of' itſelf would 
double the paſture; 3d, paring and burning 
ſome parts, ſowing with paſture graſs-ſeeds, 
without a crop of corn; 4th, laying either 
lime-ſhells, marle, peat-aſhes, moſs, ſea-ſhells, 
rock-marle, or the earth taken out of the 
drains, upon the ſurface : After all this is 
done, wherever a river, rivulet, or ſpring, 
can be let ſtand or run upon the ground for 
ſome days, it will greatly enrich it: the 
watering ought never to be given over, but 
perſevered in eyery year, ſhifting it from 
one place to another. By uſing theſe means, 
the paſture-ground may be ſo improven as 
to maintain from four to ſix times the num- 
ber of cattle it did before, in proportion as 
the ſoil 1s good, and the ſituation favourable, 
Fourthly, A ſcheme propoſed for improving 
muirs.— If deſigned for paſture, proceed as 
mentioned in the ſcheme preceding, by par- 
ng 10 burning, &c.; or if che ground is 
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made dry, by laying on the lime in large 
quantities, which will deſtroy the heath al- 
together. After it has been a conſiderable 
time in graſs, it may be broke up, by taking 
one or two crops of oats, then ſuramer-fal- 
lowing: and liming it thoroughly, and keep- 
ing. by the rotation formerly mentioned. 
This is a frugal plan, and will not require 
much money; and a large muir can be gone 
over in this manner in a ſhort time, but will 
take ſome time before the ae e g be 
complete. 1 Ok in en 
If the proprietor means to \bring: theſe 
muirs immediately into nllage, they ſhould 
be firſt pared and burned, then trenched 
with either the plough or ſpade, then ſum- 
mer-fallowed, and a large quantity of moſs 
laid on, and plowed in ſix inches deep; 
which ſerves to make the ground more free 
and tender, and fo to retain the moiſture in 
time of great drought, and prevent the lime 
from ſinking too deep; then the aſhes to be 
ſpread upon the ſurface, with 60 or 70 bolls 
of lime-ſhells, and harrowed well in order 
to mix them; then they may be ſown with 
wheat, and plowed with-a'very ſhallow fur- 
row, two or three inches deep, which needs 
no harrowing. When the ground is improven 
in this way, the turf ought not be burned ut 
round heaps, but all in one ridge; and after 
| | it; 
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It is wholly burned into aſhes, they ſhould 
be covered with turf, to keep them dry, and 

prevent the wind from blowing them away: 
After the aſhes are ſpread, this ridge needs 
only to be plowed once, as the burning and 
the aſhes will make it free and tender, and 
as rich as any part of the field : Next-year, 
dung it well to peaſe and beans, or turnip, 
all in the broad - caſt : Laſtly, barley and 
graſs-ſeeds, and ſo on agreeable to the rota- 
tion; which will produce great crops both of 
corn and graſs, and will be every year im- 
proving, It would be of great advantage to 
the proprietor, to have a great part of theſe 
muirs in ſown whins, in order to feed cattle 
and ſheep : It would alſo tend much to his 
advantage, to erect as many villages as can 
be feued out upon the propoſed plan; or to 
feu out theſe muirs in great or ſmall farms, 
as purchaſers ſhall offer. 
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HUS, in theſe Eſſays, have I endeavour- 
ed to explain what was propoſed, par- 
ticularly how two thirds of all the ſeed ſown 
in Scotland might be ſaved ; which plan, if 
once adopted, would be a great ſaving to the 
nation, And when the country was once 
brought to this ſtate of 1 improvement, one 
half, or three fourths of this one fourth ſown, 
might be ſaved alſo, which would be of par- 
ticular advantage to the nation, more eſpe- 
cially in time of ſcarcity or famine; but this 
laſt ſhould never be attempted, until ſuch 
time as the firſt was accompliſhed. 

There is a queſtion that is often aſked : 
Suppoſe a perſon go into a field of ſtanding 
corn, either of wheat, barley, or oats, and 
pull up a root neither the beſt nor the worſt, 
and numbering the grains from this root, 
there may be from fifty to one hundred fold: 

5 How 
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How is it that this field does not produce, 
upon an average, more than fix or ten-fold 
from the ſeed ſown ? | 

It is difficult to aſſign a proper reaſon for 
this; but it may in part be attributed to the 
following cauſes :—1ſt, That the ground was 
not in a proper condicien to receive the ſeed 
when ſown, and that there was a conſider- 
able quantity of it buried ſo deep that it 
never ſprung :—2d, That the ſeed was ſown 
too thick, ſo that the ſtrong plants deſtroy 
the weak ;—or, 3dly, That the ground was 
ſo poor, that it had not OY to bring the 
ſeed to maturity. 

As to the fir/t of theſe, it 1s certain, that 
when the ground is not in order, but lies 
rough as left by the plough without being 
harrowed, it takes more ſeed than it would 
otherwiſe do, and a conſiderable part of it is 
buried ſo deep that it never ſprings, What 
proves this, is, that ground laboured with 
the ſpade, will take conſiderably leſs ſeed 
than that done with the plough, though 
equally rich ; and the produce of the former 
is more than that of the latter, as the ground 
laboured with the ſpade is more free and 
tender, ſo that the roots have more liberty 
to penetrate and extend further every way. 
What farther proves this, is, that the finer 
the ground for wheat and barley is when 


done 
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done with the plough, it takes the leſs ſeed; 
L have known a field, when rich, and made 
fine, ſowed with two buſhels of barley to an 
acre, and chick enough. This proves, that all 
grounds ſhould ger the whole of the harrow- 
ing before ſown, and that the ſeed ſhould be 
plowed down with a very thallow furrow, 
and no harrowing after; by this means a 
leſſer quantity of ſeed would ſerve, chan 5 
the common way of ſowing. 

With reſpect to the ſecond, when chi feed 
is too thick, it is very apt to run more into 
ſlraw than into corn; and if the ground 
happens to be rich, it makes it ſo loxuriant, 
that it often lodges, or grows ſo cloſe, | 
that the air has not free acceſs to the roots, 
fo that the one half prevents the growth of 
the other. When the ſeed is covered at dif- 
ferent depths, it is apt to be ſmothered, . 
more eſpecially when the ground is foul with 
weeds, This may ſhow, that the beſt way 
to give free acceſs to the air in order to ſave 
ſeed, is to ſow it in narrow drillls. 

As to the third, when the ground is ſo 
poor that it has not ſtrength to bring the 
grain into maturity, a great part of it muſt 
decay, and go back. Poor ground is more 
apt to grow hard, than rich ground; and 
when ĩt is pulveriſed too fine by the harrows, 
1 hurts it; or, as the farmer expreſſes it: 

7 4 breaks 
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breaks the heart of the ground. This is of> 
ten ſeen in very light ſoils: when the ground 
"i made fine on che ſurface, while: the furrow 
is whole at the bottom, the grain cannot 
penetrate ſo far into the ſoil. for nouriſhment 
as it ſhould ; therefore, the beſt way is, to 
give this ground alſo all the harrowing be- 
fore ſown, and then to plow down the ſeed 
with a very ſhallow furrow, and to give it 
no harrowing after, as harrowing has a na- 
tural tendency to make all the weeds ſpring. 
If the ground was harrowed when it was ſo 
moiſt as to cauſe the weeds ſpring, it would 
help to retain the moiſture much longer; ſo 
that when the ſeed was ſown, and plowed 1 10, 
there might. be as much maiſture in the 

ground, though the ſeaſon ſhould be dry, as 
would make it ſpring: if the ground was 
dry, it might be harrowed the next day after 
plowed, by giving it the moſt of the har- 
rowing acroſs, which would break the fur- 
row better; if taken when a little moiſt; 
it would take leſs, Indeed ground ought 
never to be plowed, until it is ſo dry that 
the harrows might go immediately after the 
plough.—I have read of an event which hap- 
pened either in Germany or Italy, in that 
ſeaſon when the fields aſſume their verdure : 
That the enemy having conquered a part of 
the country, filled with uncommon revenge, 
plowed 
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plowed up the fields own with! corns, thinks 
ing to deſtroy the enſuing harveſt; but, to 
the agreeable ſurpriſeof the inhabitants, there 
was never ſuch a great crop in their day. 
This plainly ſhows, that it is much better to 
give the whole of the harrowing: — Ty 
and. none after!!! rie N 
There is another great eve chat 
would ariſe from this method: That when 
there is lime, marle, or ſhort- dung put upon 
the ſurface of the ground, it would be both 
above and below the ſeed, which would tend 
greatly to the nouriſhment of the plant when 
growing, and would help to keep the ground 
dry in time of great rains, and retain the 
moiſture in time of drought, and give liberty 
to the roots to extend further, and alſo give 
more air to the corn when growing. From 
all theſe advantages put together, there would 
be much of the ſeed ſaved, and the crop 
conſiderably better; ſo that it would do more 
than pay all the expences of a ſecond plow- 
ing: this would take leſs harrowing than tl 
common way But it may be objected, cht 
it would be difficult to get a plough to go ſo 
ſhallow as to cover the ſeed at an equal 
depth. This might be eaſily got che better of, 
by having a ſmall or double - moulded ploug 
to Pow very narrow and ſhallow. When a 
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field is Ada, to be ſown in drills, the 
former plowing ſhould be given acroſs. 
I knew a farmer who had a field of barley 
| Wich s remarkably foub with weeds, After 
it was ſprung ſome length, he plowed it 
down, as the for was light, which anſwered. 
very well; and this practice he:yet ſometimes 
uſes. Another farmer of my acquaintance, 
who had a field of ſtrong land ſown with. 
beans, very foul, plowed it all, and harrowed 
it acroſs in ribs, by laying one furrow upon 
the top of the faſt land, which produced 
ſuch a ee _ that he: never. bad the 
_ of it. 7 00 16 1 Kind 
Sowing corn in drills has i en wind, "i 
and ſome have, found it not turn out ſo 
much to their advantage as they expected, 
perhaps from the ground not being in order. 
It requires the ground to be very clean, and 
well pulveriſed by ſummer - fallow before 
fown into drills, particularly where they are 
narrow: when the ground is clean and well 
made before ſown, it is very eaſy to hand- 
hoe it; but when dirty, and not well made, 
it 18 both difficult and expenſive, and like- 
wiſe hurts the crop; for- unleſs drills be kept 
very clean, and the earth drawn up to the 
root of the plants by hoes, they do not an- 
ſwer: But ſtill, whatever trials have been 
N TR, it is reaſonable to think that ſowing 
corn 
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| eorni into narrow drills,” when the ground 
is properly prepared before- hand, and pro- 
perly taken care of, by frequent hand- hoe- 
ings when growing, will turn well out, 
and do more than pay all the expence. 
Farmers ought to do but little at firſt; and 
what they do, ſhould be well dunged and 
hoe'd. Suppoſe one half of the field was 
done in the common way, and the other 
half drilled, they would ſoon fee which 
turned out to beſt account. What greatly 
proves the advantage of drills and hoeing, 
is the great crops that are raiſed of potatoes, 
turnip, peaſe and beans. What would theſe 
crops come to if not hoe d? ſome of them 
not the tenth part. What great increaſe is 
before ſowing into drills, the ground re- 
quires to be in great order: no farmers 
ought therefore to attempt this, but ſuch as 
have their farms clean, and in good condition. 
I only wiſh that the generality of the country 
could be brought to follow: the rotation of 
crops formerly mentioned in theſe Eſſays; 
and when onee come that length in improve- 
ment, it would be a very eaſy matter to have 
a great part of the farm in drills; but as the 
moſt of farms have a conſiderable part of 
ground not properly improven, that ought 
to be done firſt, even thoſe gentlemen and 
1 farmers 
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farmers who have wholly improven their 
farms, ſhould only attempt the ſowing in 
drills in ſome ſituations. However, this does 
not hinder thoſe who have got their farms 
in order, and a good ſoil, to try the drill- 
crops; and in order to aſſiſt them in this, I 
have invented a machine, which is about four 
feet broad, goes upon four wheels, and that 
firſt ſows, and then covers the ſeed: It plows 
four drills at once: one good horſe will ſow 
and plow three or four acres in one day. The 
method propoſed, is firſt to pulverife the 
ground well, and give it the whole harrow- 
ing before ſowing; then to ſow and to cover, 
but no harrowing after. This machine is ſo 
contrived, that the farmer may either ſow 
the ſeed in broad · vaſt with hand, which the 
machine covers all in drills at an equal depth 
and diſtance or the ſeed may be put into 
the hopper, and ſown upon the ſurface be- 
fore covering. The hopper has four con- 
veyers, and is made upon the ſame con- 


ſtruction as that of a drill-barrow. This 
machine is ſimple, and eaſily made: it has 


four heads of rolled plate- iron fixed into a 


plank of wood, which lies about three feet 


and a half behind the fore-wheels, and is 


dragged along the ground, and covers the 


ſeed at equal depths and diſtances. There 
18 A of adyantage that would ariſe from 
this 
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wis merhelk ef "Wit, Which 46, Mat 5þ 
the ground was med, mailed,” o1 ated 
upon the ſurface before fown, Wi part of the 
manure” would be thrk a0 8 and below the 
ſeed, which muſt yield much nouriſhment | 
to, the plant when growing; and as che 
ground is looſe and rich all round the plants, 
this gives. more liberty to the roots to extend 
every way; and the earth being drawn up by 
the drills on each fide of the plants, keeps 
them both drier in time of rains, and more 
moiſt in time of drought, and likewiſe keeps 
them firm at the roots in time of great winds, 
which can be done by the machine going 
over a ſecond time, and followed with a hoe 
after the corn is come ſome length. One 
buſhel, or a buſhel and a half at moſt, will 
ſow an acre; and it is expected the produce 
will be one fourth; or two ſeeds more upon. 
each acre, than in the common way. This, 
with the ſaving of the ſeed, will do more 
than pay the difference of expence, and the 
ground is cleaner, and in better order for 
next crop. | 
If this machine was s found to anſwer the 
end propoſed, (which there is not the 
ſmalleſt doubt but that it will), it might be 
more univerſally uſed, and would anſwer 
very well, although ſown with graſs· ſeeds. . 
1 graſs-ſeed need only be ſown after the 
corns 
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corns are brairded, and then rolled. If the 
graſs be ſtill better than by the common 
way of ſowing, roll it again in the ſpring. 
I defire no perſon to take my recommend- 
ation; only let him try both, and he will ſee 
Which is beſt. A draught of this machine 
will be ſeen in the end of this book. Ground 
that has been laboured with the ſpade, or 
ſammer-fallowed, or after potatoes or turnip, 
would anſwer extraordinary well with this 
method of drilling. Wheat, barley, oats; 
peaſe, or beans, may be ſown in this man- 
ner; and if the ground 1s rich, very great 
crops may be expected if thi * 15300 be 
favourable. 
HFaving faid ſo much abour the conſtract» 
ing of new villages in pages 250 and 33, 
it is needleſs to be repeating what is there 
faid ; but as it is of ſo much conſequence 
that a village ſhould be properly planned 
out at the beginning, the ſucceſs depending 
greatly upon it, I ſhall here ſubjoin a method 
how, in my view, it might be planned, and 
to advantage, it being as eaſy a matter to 
follow a good plan as a bad one.— The regu- 
larity and neatneſs of a village, (each feuer 
having his houſe and incloſure, whether 
great or ſmall, diſtinct by itſelf), would be 
the means of drawing a conſiderable num- 
ber of feuers, of different kinds of manu- 
| facturers, 
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facturers, to ſettle there, and more eſpecially 
if the ground was improven, and all thrown | 
into .grafs by the proprietor: before entry, as 
propoſed 1 in page 340. If once a proper plan 
was fixed upon, the moſt, effectual method 
of carrying it into execution, would be 
for the proprietor to trench it all himſelf, 
and lime and throw it into graſs; and by 
taking che three or four crops propoſed, it 
would do more than indemnify the pro- 
prietor for his whole expence.— It wopld be 
a great encouragement to the feuers, when 
they ſaw the ground brought in to their 
hand, and knew what good crops it pro- 
duced before their entry, and that the ground 
was not exhauſted, having only taken two 
craps after liming, before ithrown into graſs. 
As the whole village was thrown into graſs 
before it was feued out, it would be an eaſy 
matter for the proprietor to form his plan, 
how it ſhould be cropt for the firſt ten years. 
The feuer ought to labour his ground only 
with the ſpade, unleſs he had as many parks 
as would keep two horſes conſtantly employ- 
ed. The. proprietor, as he had no connec» 
tion with building the houſes, could carry 
on the trenching, incloſing, and liming, to a 
great extent, if. once: begun and perſevered in; 
and there would be no difficulty to get as 
many, feuers as would take it, and build their 
ef | houſes 
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houſes at their own expence, the feu- duty 
being only propoſed to be ten ſhillings an 
acre for muir- ground. Although the pro- 
prietor was to take the feuers bound to im- 
prove their land, it would be difficult to 
make a number afthens to follow one plan; 
and if any failed in their fchemes, it would 


be diſcouraging others to fertle there. But 
when the ground was improven to their hand, 


there would be little difficulty to get them to 
follow one plan for the firſt ten years; and 
when they ſaw that that plan turned out to 
their intereſt, they would perſevere in it; 
and after that, they might be left to do as 
they thought proper. To fhow fully how 
propoſe to erect new villages or farms, I 
have repreſented in page 393, the'plan of a 


village, or four connected together. You may 


ſuppoſe the ſquare to be what you pleaſe: If 
you ſuppoſe that each houſe is to have two 
acres and a half, then the firſt village will 


be only forty acres, which is divided into 


ſixteen parts, as is marked upon the plan; the 
other three villages of the ſame ſize, which 


in whole make one hundred and ſixty acres. 


If you ſuppoſe five acres to each houſe, the 
firſt village would be eighty acres, and the 
other three of the ſame ſize, which in whole 
would be three hundred and twenty. If you 
ſuppoſe cach houſe ro have 65- acres, then 
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the firſt village would be one hundred acres 
of the ſame fize; which would be in whole 


| whether for great or ſmall villages or farms. 


The ſtreets in each village croſs each other 


— e 


at right angles, as may be ſeen in the Plan. 

The plan propoſed for reſtricting the feu- 
ers for the firſt ten years, the whole being 
in graſs at their entry at the commencement 
of their feus To have the one half in graſs; 
and the other in tillage, and to keep by the 
ſame rotation before mentioned, viz. iſt, 
oats after graſs; 2d, drilled beans or peaſe; 
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four hundred acres, and ſo on in proportiorn 


zd, wheat; 4th, peaſe, beans, turnip, po- 


tatoes, cabbage; or greens, to be well dung- 


ed, which would anſwer wholly for a gar- 
den; 5th, barley and graſs-ſeeds. As all this 


is propoſed to be moſtly done with the | pade, . 
the whole of the corn might be ſown in 
drills, and covered with the machine men- 


tioned. If there were a conſiderable number 
of feuers, the proprietor might give a yearly 
premium of L. 5 to him who had the greateſt 
number of bolls; none to be entitled to this 
premium more than once. This would have 
the good effect of cauſing each to exert him- 
ſelf towards the improvement of his ground, 
ſuperior to that of his neighbours. It is a 


very difficult matter to make perſons alter 


1D their 


8 3 55 W all at once,” tho! | 

it ſhould be far better than the preſent: ; 
therefore, ſome, means, ſhould be uſed. to in- 
duce them to adopt the propoſed plan, ſach 
as appointing | premiums z and when once 
they ſee it turn out to their intereſt, they will 
need no indueements to perſeyere in it. 80 
ſoon as the country ſees their ſucceſs, a. great 
number will adopt that plan; but their ſuc- 
ceſs much depends upon their ſetting out 
upon a proper plan, and Setting neee 
ment at the beginning. 

This Plan alſo ſhews 5 18 the. En 2 
gular way of dividing a farm, and the 
cheapeſt method of incloling; J and that the 
Houſes ought. to be placed in the centre of 
the farm, in order to ſave the expences of 
carrying the corn and dung, which is a great 
hindrance to the work about the farm, when 
improperly placed. In planning out a new 
farm, it is of great conſequence to have the 
incloſures ſo contrived, that, by opening and 
ſhutting the gates, one of them may be di- 
vided into eight ſubdiviſions, and theſe ſub- 
divifons made into one. By looking into 
the Plan, it will plainly appear, that if the 
farm-houſes are placed in the centre of any 
of the quarters, there will be ſixteen inclo- 
ſures of ten acres each, at equal diſtances, 
around them; and if the houſes are placed 

in 
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in the centre of the four quarters, there will 
be ſixty- four incloſures of ten acres each 
around them, which make” fix hundred and 
forty acres in Whole. It alſo ſhows how 
theſe incloſures may be enlarged, by having 
one in place of two; fo that there would be 
eight incloſures around the houſes, contain- 
ing each twenty acres; and if only into four 
incloſures, it would be forty acres each, and 
| fo on in proportion according to the ſize of 
the farm. Although there is only one houſe 
built upon each diviſion, that does not hinder 
the feuer, if he proſpers, to fill up the front 
with houſes; only he ſhould be reſtricted to 
have them all of one ſize, excepting the 
length, which may vary as the feuer finds it 
for his intereſt: the ſtreets ought to'be thirty 
or forty feet wide Altho' the beginning be 


ſmall, there is no Bying how ge. it 1 
by through time. 5 
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. . 7 * 


8 ons and 8 of a Machine that. 


ſows and Plows, and covers the Seed at 
the ſame time, in Drills from one foot to 
ix inches, as the Farmer pleaſes, 


175 Repreſents = joy fs * Ls: | 
B, The ſcrew- bolts that Saſlen the trams 
4 into the axle- tree. 


Sis „ 


4... C,. The axlertree,. three feet t ten inches be- 


twixt the wheels | 
D, The fore - wheels, twenty inches in 
e 1 

E, The hinges chat faſten the two pieces 
of wood of forty inches long into the plank; 
into which the ſocks are ſunk. 

F, The. ſcrew-bolts that fix the former 
pieces of wood into the plank. ......:: 

G, The plank into which the (aka: are 
ſunk, four feet long, ten inches broad, and 
two inches and a half thick. 

H, The ſocks, eight inches out of the 
wood, in the form of a triangular priſm of 
three ſides: the triangle at the back-fide, is 
one foot at the baſe, and open behind, being 
only made of thick plate- iron, which make 
the drills wide or narrow according as they 
are fixed in the wood. 
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7, The handles, which are fixed with ſcrew- 


bolts into the plank, to aſſiſt occaſionally'in 


finking the ſocks deeper into the earth, and 
to free them at the end of the ridges, three | 
feet and a half long. 

This part of the machine may be uked by 
itſelf independent of the hoppers, in order 
to cover up the ſeed in drills, when the 
farmer chooſes to ſow his ſeed in broad-caſt. 
After the corn is come ſome length, to go 
over it a ſecond time with the machine, will 
ſerve 1n place of hoeing. It may ſerve ſeveral 
other purpoſes, ſuch as planting of greens, 
or the dwarf early potatoes, for which it 
forms the drills diſtinctly when the ground 
15 made fine, which ought to be always done 
before applied. 

The hopper for ſowing the drills, is upon 
the ſame conſtruction as the drill-barrow. 
The two hinder-wheels have an iron axle- 
tree fixed firm into them, which goes through 
the bottom of the hopper; and upon which, 
five cylinders with nitches in them, are 
placed ſo that when the wheels go round, 
the ſeed drops out: the axle-tree of the 
. hinder - wheels is fixed to the axle- tree of 
the fore- wheels by two pieces of wood, 
which are fixed by hinges and ſcrew- bots, 
and may be taken away at pleaſure, There 

| are 
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are only four of the cylinders uſed; except 


when forming the firſt drills. 

R, Repreſents the two laſt wheels, which 
are twenty-nine inches diameter. 

L, The iron axle- tree, which is fixed into 


the Wheels, and goes through the hopper, 


and upon ich the cylinders are placed. 

M, The hopper, forty- nine inches long, 
thirteen inches deep, and fourteen inches 
broad at top, and ſix at bottom. 

N, Two ſtays of iron to keep the hopper 


from moving, twenty-ſix inches long. 


O, Six pipes that drop the ſeed. 
P, The two pieces of wood that join the 
fore and hinder wheels, twenty-ſeven inches. 


The 
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The Honourable cebit Sandilands of 
Contentibus, a very good farmer, and one 
who has a mechanical. turn, and an uncom- 
mon genius, has fayoured me with a draught, 
of a break-harrow upon a new conſtruction, 
which has every appearance of being very 
uſeful, and of doing much work, and to pur- 


- poſe, in a very ſhort time —By lengthening 


or ſhortening the chain, it makes it humour 


the ground, however unequal, Plate III. re- 


preſents it; and below, are the dimenſions 
done by himſelf —This break might be very 
uſeful in helping to reduce the large clods 
after the firſt furrow is given to ſummer- 
fallow, It might be likewiſe very. uſeful | in 
giving ſome ſoils a tine or two of harrowing 
before ſown, and fo would require leſs har= 
rowing afterwards; and as it would go deeper 
than other harrows, the ground would he 
much the better.. | 
This break-harrow fed A to B, is PR 
feet, ſo that it takes in ſeven feet at one 
{lroke;—all the teeth (which are twenty-four, 
ten inches long each) go in the line of the 
draught, and are ſo ſcattered as not to be apt 
to ſhake. It can either apply to each ſide of 
a furrow, or to the crown of a ridge, or it 
may be made to apply to an even ſurface 
all bj lengrhening or ſhortening the chain, 


which is done by means of a nut and ſcrew 


at B,—Ir'1s exceeding ſtrong, and never has 


been found to fail at any time, when ap- 


plied to the different purpoſes mentioned, 
Two good horſes are ſufficient for it, : 
| Captain 


a very uſeful machine called a ſwaird· cutter, 
either for cutting of graſs- ground before 
plowed, or before putting lime, marle, or 
dung, upon the ſurface to remain. It may 
likewiſe be ſerviceable to ground that is be- 
ginning to fogg, or ſuch as is propoſed to 
be enriched by water running or ſtanding 
upon it, The ſwaird-cutter ſeems to be a 
very ingenious and compleat machine, and 
has every appearance of anſwering all the 
purpoſes that are propoſed : perhaps the bet; 
ter of it has never appeared in Britain, nor 
even any equal to it, that has been as yet 
made known to the Public. It is juſt now 
under the inſpection of the Honourable Board 
of Truſtees, for their approbation. | 
The Public are much indebted to Captain 
Sandilands, both for his break-harrow and 
ſwaird- cutter, which are excellent in their 
kind, and deſerve to be rewarded, the more 
eſpecially as graſs is coming more and more 
every year into practice. It 1s univerſally 
agreed, that the firſt crop after graſs, is not ſo 
good as that of the ſecond year; which may 
in part be owing ro the furrow turning over 
whole, ſo that it leaves a void betwixt every 
two furrows : and although the ſurface 1s 
made fine by the harrows, which requires 
much harrowing before brought to that ſtate, 
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yet the ground is ſtill hollow b low, ſo that 
when the corn is growing, the roots get into 
theſe hollows, and prevent it from coming to 
maturity; ; but if the ſwaird was cut acroſs, 
it would in a great meaſure prevent chis, by 
making the furrows to he cloſſer, and more 
ſo when rolled after ſown, which all Ate 
ground ought to be, 
This ſwaird-cutter-would be of e 
1 ſervice in breaking up muirs —Firſt, 
to take as many ſtones off the ſuriace as poſ- 
ſible, and lay them all in heaps in one direc- 
tion; then to run over the field with the 
ſwaird- cutter, and then to plow it acroſs. 
It alſo would render the operation of paring 
and burning cheap and eaſy. A very con- 
ſiderable quantity of muir- grounds might be 
annually improven by this method. Altho 
the ſwaird- cutter had no other property to 
recommend it chan this, yet that of itſelf 
is well worthy the attention of the public. 
If a muir has a cloſe ſwaird, the firſt crop 
will do much more than pay the whole ex- 
pence. This crop ſhould be ſown down with 
paſture graſs- ſeeds, which for ſame years 
might bring ten ſhillings per acre; and as 
long as it did ſo, it ought not to be broke 
up. Liming it upon the ſurface, if lime 
was at hand, would add conſiderably to the 
| value. of the paſture, One gentleman might 
; OT pms da 
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do two hundred acres: in one ſeaſon. The 
propereſt ſeaſon for going over the muir with 
the ſwaird- cutter, is in the winter- time, when 
no other work can be done at the farm.— If 
the proprietor did not chooſe to take a crop 
of corn after paring and burning, after the 
firſt of June, but to throw it into graſs, it 
ought to be plowed only once: — The aſhes 
ſhould be ſpread and harrowed in with the 
graſs- ſeeds, any time in ſummer or autumn; 
by which means, the burning of the muirs 
after being plowed, might be continued from 
the month of March until the n of 
October. 5 
This inſtrument (called a ſwaird- cutter) is 
intended to be drawn acroſs a field of graſs 
propoſed to be plowed; by which means, the 
whole ſurface will be cut four or five inches 
deep, at diſtances from nine to five inches, 
as may be found to anſwer beſt: ſo that when 
it is plowed in the common manner, it will 
be cut, and riſe in pieces of the breadth of 
the furrow, and at the diſtance the cutting 
wheels are ſet at,—It is thought two horſes 
will be ſufficient for the draught, and, at once 
going round, will finiſh twelve feet, if the 
cutters are ſet at nine inches from each other; 
there being eight cutting wheels, and the 
breadth of the machine within the frame be— 
ing fix feet. From which it will appear, the 
work 
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work will be very expeditious, and it is ima- 
gined will anſwer all the purpoſes of the 

four-coultered plough, ſo much recommend-" 

ed by Mr Tull and many others. This in- 
ſtrument is ſo contrived, that it will work in 
land ſo ſtoney as it is impoſſible for the four- 
coultered plough to work in, at the ſame 
time at much leſs expence, and to better 
purpoſe: and it is exceeding ſimple; for, one 
man may drive the horſes, and manage the 
inſtrument with eaſe.— This ſwaird - cutter 
will far excel the ſcarificator mentioned in 
one of Mr Young's Tours, in cutting the 
ſurface of graſs- ground, on which it is in- 
tended to lay lime or compoſt of any kind, 


with a view to its being continued in oraſs 
for ſome dna 5 * 
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